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EIEST STAGE. 

INTBODrCTIOK — INVITATION— BBIOANDS AT HOME — UPS AND DOWNS 
— THANES POB NOTHING — BRIGANDS ABBOAD — THB HUNQBY 
MUST BE PED — LILLE, NOT LILT — JSn rOute TO BBUSSELS — MUCH 
LEABNING, LITTLE STUDY — QBEAT MIBACLES, LITTLE PAITH — 
BBIOANDS AGAIN. 

" Going to see the Ehine, Switzerland, Italy — Jack, and 
then write a book about it ? Why, all that has been done 
before, overdone, done to death ! " 

"Has it? "Well, then I'll try a resurrection. The 
old body shall rise again, infused with a fresh spirit, and 
invested with a new light shroud woven out of my own 
head ! " 

" Whose guide book will you take — Black's, or no- 
body's ? " 

" I'll get my light without Black." 

" Nonsense ; you'll travel in darkness without a guide." 

" Not so. One of my nursery proverbs, invented by a 
careful mother for a careless son, * What you don't under- 
stand inquire about until you do,* will light my way. 
That proverb, practically followed in my early days, puzzled 
more brains than my own ; but when I was able to put 
clearer questions it was the means of clearing up many 
puzzles. 'What's this ?'—' What's that?'— * Who are 
they?' — 'Please tell me,' are a portion of my small 
capital, and bring large returns. What I accumulate 
therefrom in my wanderings shall be added up correctly, 
errors (as the lawyers say) excepted." 

■ 

I once heard a physician sav to the nurse of a patient 
who had been overdosed with ptysic — suffering from, what 

B 
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Hippocrates and the faculty to this daj call it. Hyper- 
caiharsiSf or over cleansiiig — " Let liim now rest ; we wiU 
see what change and nature will do." I nerer beard the 
sequel, but have no doubt it cured the man. Let all the 
overdosed arise at once, and follow me ! We will unwind 
the canvas of nature as it appears to-day, note the per- 
formers in the various scenes, and rest between the acte. 

Life in our stages will be considered as a conglomerate, 
a kind of upper crust, and we will only describe the stones 
found in situ, without penetrating the lower beds. There's 
enough for us on the surface to select from or stumble over. 

If a man is worried in business, tortured in politics, 
soured by losses, daunted by crosses, or otherwise over- 
dosed, let him arise and follow me. If a man be a ''little 
king " in his own city, or the centre of a faction and their 
authority, upon whose words and opinions his disciples 
rest, overdosed with the good opinion of himself and 
others, let him rest and follow me. If a man be a house- 
hold god, surrounded by sons and daughters who " worship 
him," and who behold in him perfection (very right they 
should), of which he is morbidly sensible, let him arise and 
follow me. 

A man in any condition of life, whether like a steam 
roller travelling backwards and forwards day after day, or 
like a stationary engine whose fly-wheel revolves regularly 
in one limited space, let him, overdosed with one thing, 
follow mCj. and 1 will show him many things. 

Come, then, let us wander forth together, and we shall 
see what "change and nature will do," the best of all 
physic, and very pleasant to take. 

The train waits at Charing Cross ; jump in, all right, now 
we're off ! 

Are you comfortable, Annie? Now, remember, you have 
promised to faithfully and patiently follow your liege lord 
whithersoever he goeth without querulousness. That your 
tongue will have a good rest I fiilly believe, for the strange 
scenes in nature will make you dmnb with wonderment ; 
and, to ensure your obedience, give me the purse. 

Having companions, I will hereafter record our mean- 
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derings in the first person plural— the editorial screen— 
We^ that bland substitute for the long, lean, mean, intrusiye 
I — a letter that has a fat meaning too, and upon which the 
conceited and selfish fatten. From this our beginning I 
shall be isolated &om ourselves. 

A home-sick traveller sat opposite to us, lamenting the 
necessity which called him from his home. He was only 
going to Tunbridge for the day ; " Quite long enough,*' he 
said ; but when we told him that our destination was, first 
Switzerland, then Italy, his eyes and mouth opened to their 
widest. After a time the latter contracted, and he was 
enabled to deliver an oration somewhat as follows : — 

" I have been a traveller, and am surfeited. I hav'n't anv 
need to carry a pair of bellows to clear away the dust from 
before my eyes, or to blow away fogs. I can see through 
March dust or a thunder-cloud. It's a selfish part of the 
world you are going into. The poet says, the proper study 
of mankind is man, but you will find the greatest study of 
mankind will be to clean out your pockets. I don't wish 
to dispirit you, but (in a whisper) *look out for the 
brigands ; don't be trapped.' " 

" But we are not going to Sicily to tempt the brigands." 

" Ah, I see ! you don't understand. There are brigands 
who are not outlaws, and who continue to live within the 
laws as ingeniously as the others live outside of them." 

** We understand. They shall have a wide berth when 
we see them." 

*• That won't be long," he said, in a whisper, as the train 
stopped at Tunbridge, and he bid us good morning. A 
fat lady the next moment sidled into his place. 

Two decently-dressed men sat opposite to each other on 
our right ; hitherto silent, they now began to converse. 

** That* s a suspicious sort of a gentleman, that 'ere one 
just got out. I don't like them suspicious ones, I fancies 
they must be a very bad sort theirselves. I always likes, 
myself, to consider a man a gentleman, and that he means 
what's right, just like I does myself." 

"That's my way," said the other, addressing the one 
who had broken silence, " just my way." 
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After a pause be continued — 

'' Do you think now; that if I offered to sell you one of 
these diamond rings, and you didn't happen to have all the 
money in your pocket, I wouldn't trust you ? Why, of 
course I would, and take your word as a gentleman, of 
course I would. There ! that ring's a beauty — first water ! 
and if I says I'll take £30 for it, and youbav'n't more than 
£15 in your pocket, wby, I'd take your word for the rest, 
of course I would." 

'' Let me see it," said the other. ^ It's a real beauty ! — 
I wish I had the money." 

Searching his pockets he produced £15 Os. 4d. altogether. 

" Fifteen pound fourpence. Let me think I can't do 
with less than £5 until I get home, but if you'll trust me 
£20, here's my card and £10, and I'll take the ring." 

" Trust you ! Why, of course I will. I can see you're 
a gentleman, and means what's right. There's no suspicion 
about me." 

The money was tendered, and the ring gh'stened on the 
finger of the buyer, who eyed it with such admiration that 
he was continually flashing it before the eyes of one or the 
other of the passengers to excite admiration rather than to 
gratify his own. A young fellow said to us, in a whisper — 
'' If that ring's genuine it is worth three times as much — 
perhaps stolen." 

Again the ring flashed across our eyes, and the wearer, 
addressing: us, said, '* If s a real beauty ! I don't want it 
myself, but when a man treats me with such confidence, I 
Ukes to show that I am a gentleman likewise. I always 
had a good opinion of human nature. You're a gentleman, 
too, I can see you are, and I'll trust you if you like to 
have the ring and give me £10 and 'your card, just for 
me to call for the other £20. I am not afraid to trust 
you." 

" Take it," said the young man, in a whisper. " I'd have 
it if I had the money. Worth £90 or nothing." 

" Very likely," we replied, and involuntarily ejaculated 
^ Brigands ! " We excused ourselves upon the ground 
that what can be done without is dear at any price, and 
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althougli our finger might look better for the ring, we 
wanted the money for our journey worse. 

Another tack was tried to catch the wind, and cards were 
produced. Two commenced playing, and the young man 
looked on, occasionally betting small sums on the game. A 
fourth party had become interested, and a heavy bet was 
invited. The cards were so placed that it appeared to us the 
fourth man must win, for without some sleight of hand it 
seemed impossible that he could lose. 

The stout lady looked nervously at the fourth man, and 
said to us, " I hope he is not going to bet ; he is a very 
respectable man, and a member of an independent chapel." 

Keligious scruples did not appear to affect him when 
there was a chance of gain. The bet was made, and he 
was about to produce the money, when there was an unex- 
pected check, a blow so sudden that if we had met with a 
spent cannon ball and fallen stunned by its contact, or had 
been shocked by an electric battery, or a flash of lightning, 
motion could not have been brought more suddenly to rest. 
No rifle ball, stopped in its whizzing career by a target, 
ever sunk into rest and silence more suddenly. 

It was a collision, and we had collided with the fat lady 
opposite, whose well-clad frame had yielded like a spring 
mattress, and saved us, while it preserved her. Eeleasing our- 
selves from her arms, the first enquiry was, *' Are you hurt ? " 

" No ; are you ? I am frightened and shaken." 

Annie was pale, but unhurt. The gamesters were strug- 
gling to disentangle themselves; they had been thrown 
altogether, and lay twisting on the fioor of the carriage like 
a lot of worms. Nobody was much hurt; the gamesters 
cursed, and swore that the company should " pay for this." 
Voices outside were shouting, '* Is there a doctor here ? " 
" Brandy fiasks this way." *' Everyone get out." 

Helping Annie out, and then our deliverer, the fat lady, 
with every care, we administered a little brandy, and all 
felt revived ; but there remained a sensation as if an 
attempt had been made to take out our brains by force, 
failing which they had been whisked up like an egg in- 
stead*. 
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The engine was not off the line, but the one we had run 
into was more unfortunate, being the weaker of the two, 
perhaps. 

After the fainting people had revived, and the shaken 
pulled themselves together, we took seats again in the train, 
which was backed and run on to a siding, or rather dragged 
by another engine ; backed again, shunted, and run back- 
wards and forwards many times ; at last we started for 
Dover, which was reached not any too soon for the tide. 

We saw no more of the gamesters, but another class of 
brigands sprung up and attacked everything portable, and 
rushed away heavily laden to the boat. The heavy luggage 
was next attacked and hurried off, and we believe the pas- 
sengers would have been carried off also if they had only 
been labelled. Watching the transit of our heavy trunk 
on the back of an overgrown, slender brigand, struggling 
along the plank, almost overbalanced by the weight, we felt 
relieved when he reached the side of the boat, and we con- 
sidered our trunk safe — when, ho ! — a splash — brigand and 
box had vanished. A crowd of sailors at the side of the 
steamer were lowering a rope ; the brigand came up wet, 
the box went down wetter, and our temper became propor- 
tionately whetted. 

We expected to see our trouble reflected in the face of 
the captain. Isot a bit of it! No effort to reach our 
trunk. We appealed. 

" Can't help you ; must stop till ebb tide, when your 
trunk will be fished up and sent by next boat." 

We thought of our brand-new tourist's suit, our linen and 
books, and then we thought of the patience of Job. What 
a comfort in trial to know that some one has been more 
taiserable ! but then Job was not a traveller, although he 
travailed much, and that goes a long way. 

No sympathising face was near ; the captain's bore the 
lines of indifference to us ; the passengers looked anxious 
and uneasy, for there was a heavy sea on. 

The horrors of a channel passage have been more often 
felt than described ; people, as a rule, would rather forget 
than bring the subject all up again. We never saw so 
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many jaundiced people crowded together into so brief a 
time and small a space before. 

As our feet were perfectly useless we laid upon the 
deck, and as the vessel pitched, the waves rose with their 
mouths wide open, and looked hungrily at us. A poor 
wretch lay near us, he had fainted; upon recovery he 
feebly breathed his thanks for the cold water we had dashed 
in his face. Poor innocent ! that which had restored him 
had wetted us to the skin, almost to the marrow, as we 
had formed a sort of breakwater between him and the 
spray. 

A little child said to its mamma, " I wonder if Noah was 
ill when he was tossed about so long upon the water." 

The poor mother's "heart was in her mouth " on hearing 
her child's precocity ; or it might have been more, for she 
could only faintly reply with a long-sounding oo-oo-OOH. 

Alongside the harbour at Calais another crowd of 
brigands seized the baggage again ; but, alas ! not ours, 
we thought. Our trunk is on the bottom of the harbour 
at Dover. 

" Hallo ! what's that ? — that label ! — our box ; yes — no 
— it i s ; and the other ? " 

" Is mine," said the grateful invalid, " it is the picter of 
youm, and I must wait twelve hours for'n to come over." 

" Poor man, we pity you from the soles of our boots to 
our uppermost capillaries." 

A very grateful heart beat joyfully, nevertheless, as we 
walked with a light step to the station, the mournful pro- 
cession of passengers, looking as if they had been " making 
a night of it " ; but it was astonishing how quickly their 
countenances changed and brightened when they saw the 
buffet and the tables laden with good things, the bare men- 
tion of which an hour before would have been as nauseous 
as a dose of castor oil to a sick child. 

The grateful invalid had found a baker's shop, where he 
had purchased a yard of bread, which he attacked, as he 
said, " with an appetite I hav'n't known for years." What 
a loafer ! 

A poor lady was mourning the loss of her purse ; another 
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was crying and limping along from the effects of a fall ; 
another — hut so many sorrows overpowered us, and we 
were glad to escape from the weeping pilgrims and seek 
our train for Brussels, which started two nours late. 

Leaving the town of eggs and lace, for Calais, like 
Boulogne, is a great dep6t for eggs, waiting export to 
England, and it has also hecome a manufacturing place, 
factories for lace having sprung up, chiefly in the suhurh 
S. Pierre, to compete with English manufacturers ; but, as 
in every other place, great murmurings were heard about 
the badness of trade, and ever will, periodically, as long as 
manufacturers over-produce and glut the markets. 

"We sped on our way to Brussels through a flat country, 
past dirty towns, fine corn-fields and hop-gardens preparing 
the bitter for the pale ale of the future. Beaching Lille, 
we found that the Brussels train had departed, and we had 
three hours to wait for the next. Such travail have all 
passengers when there is a row in the channel ; very 
annoying to those who reach Paris late and find all the 
trains for the south gone, and also annoying to those in the 
south, who are disappointed in the receipt of their letters 
next morning. 

Lille has the appearance of being in a state of prepara- 
tion for a siege, squeezed within walls, forts, and earth- 
works, and it looks to us as if an invading force would 
have a bad time of it, for they have the means of flooding 
the country for a considerable distance round the town, so 
that those who escaped hajpteme de Jhu, might have the 
alternative of hapteme de Veau, 

The large manufacturing town has few attractions ; the 
railway station being, perhaps, the largest building, and a 
new wide boulevard contrasts with the old narrow streets. 
Unsavoury smells arise everywhere, our neighbours civiliza- 
tion being at present concentrated in nulitary defence, 
whilst the safeguards of health and decency are disregarded. 

A few thin slices of ham and tea for two at the buffet 
resulted in the abstraction of eight and a-half francs from 
a purse already attenuated. Two wiser travellers obtained 
the same at a cafe outside for two and a-half francs. This 
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enraged us, and we were about to ask the maitre du huffet 
to take ours back, but remembering that — well, never mind, 
discretion restored us, and we bore our " tea with ham " 
indigestibly. 

Every man must have revenge of some kind for an injury. 
"We bad ours, which took the following form, and which we 
pinned to the door of the refreshment room unperceived, 
as a warning to the stray English — 

Adieu, fair Lille — we mean un&dr. 

Thy narrow streets and sniffj air, 
Thy buffet and its dainty cheer 

Dear to gourmands ; alas ! too dear. 

As we steamed out of the station a crowd, under 
the generalship of the superintendent, had collected to 
translate the mysterious affiche^ which was evidently re- 
garded as political, for in France they strain everything 
through a political sieve. It was clear that they regarded 
these four wretched lines as the work of some political 
agent, for they crowded round the man who acted as inter- 
preter, but who, like the same class of men on Erench rail- 
ways, although they speak a few words of English, suffi- 
cient to answer a simple inquiry, have no idea how those 
sounds are represented by characters, henee he was over- 
weighted. 

A few stations more and the frontier was reached, where 
the luggage was searched, ours being simply marked with 
the conventional chalk on the outside, signifying that it 
had passed scrutiny, which in our case applied to the outside 
only, the circumstance of our nationality being sufficient 
to pass a ton weight. It is a singular fact that, however 
England as a nation is disliked by foreigners, John Bull 
abroad is believed and trusted, while he is looked upon with 
suspicion by his own countrymen. 

We asked a G-erman how it was that they regarded the 
English with so much confidence in money matters, to 
which he replied — 

" Vy ve know zat zee Engleesh have plenty of zee money, 
and ve trust him and make him pay veil too." 

Not a very clear reply, but the latter part is clear 
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enough ; tlioy do make us pay, too well, and it reqmreB 
Nomo initiation to know how to resist the assaults upon one's 
pocket, and to combat the efforts made to carry out the full 
intent and meaning of the motto, '* Make the English pay 
well." 

Toumay is the first Belgian town of consequence, haying 
a manufacturing population clustering round a large cathe- 
dral with ^yo towers, all very old, very curious, and full of 
infirm al arlomments, amongst which are a finely-carved 
gallery and pulpit, some good statuary, a gold shrine, and 
pictures by Jiubcns and Jordaens. 

This town was captured by Henry VIII. in the " good old 
times," given to Wolsey, afterwards restored to the French, 
and subsequently annexed to Belgium. Near is the battle- 
field of Fontenoy. For this historical sketch we were in- 
debted to a fellow traveller, in reply to our habit of inquir- 
ing, engendered by the early teaching we have before 
named. 

Be it understood now and hereafter that all the deep 
learning which might be recorded in our various stages — 
assuming that there might be some curious and patienj; 
enough to dive very deep to find any, in which case we 
wish them heartily every success — that the said learning, 
whether geological, physiological, historical, archaeological, 
or any other branch of knowledge represented by an equally 
long word, we say it emphatically (because we do not wish 
to have to say it over again), that such learning will be 
learned in reply to our long and much-used questions, 
" What's this ? ^' " What's that P " " Pray teU me." 

These questions have not only elicited information, but 
puzzled pnilosophers. In our childhood we saw a most 
profound philosopher taking snuff, and we asked him, 
« What's that ? " 

" Snuff," he replied. 

" What do you put it up your nose for ? " 

"To clear my head." 

" Pray tell me what makes your head so thick ? " 

That question remains unanswered. 

About twenty miles farther on is Ath,. which must 
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have been under the evil influence of the planets, looking 
at the travail it has borne. Once destroyed by Are, again 
by a hurricane, and lastly, by an earthquake, with a few 
sharp sieges intervening, and, as the oldest inhabitant ob« 
served, " As soon as we were out of the frying pan we 
were into the fire." 

The views on the way to Brussels were not of sufficient 
interest to merit much notice; the country appeared to 
be well cultivated, flax for the Brussels lace, and mulberry 
trees for the silk worm, receiving the attention of farmers. 

Small towns spot the landscape with the almost dazzling 
whiteness of whitewash, and homesteads, struggling to pop 
their white faces above the foliage that surrounds, are 
thinly scattered about, whilst a mansion and park here and 
there indicate that the land has still a lordly owner, and 
that the problem of equal distribution has not yet been 
solved. 

Approaching Brussels, the small town Hal might attract 
the visitor for an hour to examine the church, where there 
is a remarkably fine altar of marble, beautifully sculptured 
with reliefs and figures illustrating the Seven Sacraments, 
a fine brass font of the fifteenth century, and other works 
of old art. 

But all these works subside before a block of wood cut 
aud shaped into the form of a female figure to represent the 
Virgin, dressed, jewelled, and crowned with gold and pre-- 
cious stones, to which a miraculous power is said to be 
attached. Kings, emperors, popes, priests, and people 
have from time to time lavished wealth upon this church 
in honour of this figure, a breathless, inanimate block of 
wood. The wealth of the church thus created is said to be 
enormous. 

Some cannon balls were shown, which they said the 
Virgin caught in her robe during a siege, and thus saved 
the town from catching ^e. 

Fearing a block in our own brains, and that we might be 
catching cannon balls, without even^ exercising our usual 
stock phrases to inquire if the robe was of the ordinary 
female texture, or a robe of mail, we fled, overdosed, to the 
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'^ rail," and soon afterwards found onrselyes at the South 
Station, Brussels, where we had to wait fifteen to twenly 
minutes for our luggage, amongst a number of weary pil- 
grims clustering round the closed doors of the large hall, 
like a crowd at the pit entrance on a benefit night. 

At last they were opened, and a terrific struggle for our 
trunk ensued between two brigands, which ended, as usual, 
in the defeat of the weaker, and it was soon pitched on a 
cab by the stronger, when we rolled away. "What followed, 
however, must be left to be duly recorded in the next 
Stage. 



SECOND STAGE. 

BSVBSXLS — THE BOIS DB OAHTniE — THB PAXE — BBUBSBLS OUT OV 
TOWK — A CHXAF DDRrXB — BAD TOCBB — ^BOUIXTABDS ABD BBW 
BTJILDIKG8 — OIJ> 8PABI8H H0178B8 ABD HOTBL DB YILLB — 
CHUBCHBS — ST. GUDUUBS, THB TB DBUX — THB GBBAT FLBinSH 
PAIX— WATXBLOO— ABTWBBP— A BAB3U)W B8CAPB. 

Next to Paris, Brussels is the most ornate and improved 
of Continental cities. 

Only a few years ago it was as repnlsive to an English- 
man's sense of smell as Boulogne or Cologne at the present 
time. 

It is now tolerably well drained, and with the recent im- 
proYements in fine buildings, new bouleyards, and the 
splendid Avenue Louise, lea£ng to the Bois de Cambre, it 
is a charming rival, although on a small scale, of tiie 
" fairest city in the world." 

The Bois de Cambre, like the Bois de Boulogne, Paris, 
skirts the fashionable side of the city, and is, as its name 
implies, a wood, with drives and walks under the foliage by 
mossy banks and shady dells. A large and ornamented 
lake for boating varies the scene, rendering it, with its 
varied and winding walks, altogether a. charming place 
either for exercise or retirement. 

The park of Brussels adjoins the Boulevards, and is close 
to the palace of the king, and to that of the Prince of 
Oi*ange, which occupy a centrical situation, surrounded by 
gardens and luxurious foliage. 

The Houses of Representatives stand at the end of the 
centre avenue, and form an agreeable termination to the 
vista.' 

The park is rich in shrubs and fine old trees, shading 
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broad ayennes, and serpentine walks, studded with statuary. 
The principal avenue has a fountain at one end, which 
plays only for a few hours in the afternoon, the only foun- 
tain we saw playing in Brussels, except the Mamukin, of 
which the less said the better. 

A military band plays in the park every afternoon in 
summer, and there are also some enclosed gardens called 
** "Waux Hall," where a fine band performs every night. 
The grounds being illuminated, the residents sit under the 
trees and sip their beverages, chiefly coffee, chatting, or 
staring at one another, as quietly and demurely as the 
English. 

In the two dells of this park, the Dutch were sheltered, 
and afterwards driven out in defeat during the revolu- 
tion of 1830. The history, however, of a city, so full of 
interest and painful memories, belongs to the historian and 
not to this tourist, who only intends sketching what he 
hears, observes, and thinks by the way. 

Farther down the wide Boulevards, under fine trees, 
forming three and, in some parts, four avenues, delightfully 
umbrageous in summer, are the Botanical Ghirdens, with 
their handsome conservatories, terraced grounds, and orna- 
mental flower beds, decked with many rich plants and gay 
colours. The grounds are open free to the public, and form 
part of the beautiful park-like district amidst which this 
side of Brussels is situated. 

It was nearly ten o'clock at night when we left the Gare 
du Midi (South Station) and drove off to our lodgings. 
"We thought that we must have been driving through a 
deserted city, or, that we had mistaken ten o'clock 
for one in the morning. Everything was thoroughly 
still; the atmosphere of the still, faint starlight night 
breathed a perfect calm ; no air circulated to disturb even 
26 hair, A small group of loungers appeared here and 
there, and a few pedestrians were making their way home 
noiselessly, and the sound of our cab wheels was all that 
disturbed the profound stillness of the night. Every house 
was closed, and not the faintest glimmer of light peeped 
through blind or* shutter to give us a hope that there 
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existed one living occupier of tlie human habitations 
through which we were passing. 

The cause was soon explained, for, upon inquiry, we were 
told that Brussels was " out of season," and everybody out 
of town, at Ostend, Spa, or anywhere but at home ; and, 
as we strolled through the fashionable quarter the next 
morning, passing street after street of fine mansions, with 
the blinds drawn and the shutters closed, we thought that 
this might be a blind for the inmates, some of whom might 
be taking change of air, not at Spa, but in the Spa parlours 
at the backs of the houses, like the west end of London 
when " out of season." 

Such fine houses, too, such portals of solid oak, with 
carving and heavy mouldings, doors big enough for giants, 
awing one for the moment, and leading to the impression 
that somebody great must live within. Something like 
doors which, with their architraves and casings, would cost 
as much in England as the entire joiners' work of a ten- 
roomed house. Not like our doors, which are only big 
enough for one to creep in and close quickly, as though a 
dun was at his heels. 

The clearness and brightness of the atmosphere and the 
dazzling whiteness of the houses are at first oppressive to 
those who have been accustomed to cloudy skies and smoky 
towns ; here not a curl of smoke was to be seen, and it was 
a relief to seek the shade of the trees under which, as in 
Paris, seats are plentiful. 

Strolling on, we observed a great deal of building in pro- 
gress, a good many of the houses built and building being 
arranged in flats, and we had an opportunity ot looking 
over some of the best of the occupied ones, the interiors 
of which were substantially fitted up and furnished with 
great taste, every colour employed being w«'ll balanced, 
giving an air of comfort and luxury we are now beginning 
to appreciate in England. "We were struck with the fine 
chimney-pieces, inlaid with coloured marbles, some of which 
were handsomely sculptured, and reached to the cornices 
of rooms, the panels being filled with mirrors of large 
dimensions. 
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Cafes abound, some being rerj fine^ those neiir the 
Bourse particnlarlj so, outside of whieh are forests of 
chairs and tables, where refreshments are serred ; in f act, 
people this side of the channel appear to Hre in the open 
air more than half the jear. 

TVe ordered dejeuner for two at one of these fine places, 
whicb consisted of a tender beefsteak and sliced fried 
potatoes for first course ; stewed kidnejs, green peas, and 
young potatoes, second course ; beer and bread, for which 
we paid four francs, with twenty centimes to the waiter — 
not a dear dinner for two ! 

During the meal, we overheard some people complaining 
of the badness of the times, attributing much blame to 
the landlords for keeping up the rents, in consequence of 
which hundreds of houses were empty. 

Before the Franco-German war Brussels was a cheap 
place to live in, but so many fled into Belgium at that time ; 
as the Germans advanced towards Paris the Belgian capital 
became so full that everything was advanced in price, 
people believing that the good time never would cease ; but 
it seemed that it had ; and yet the landlords obstinately 
refused to lower the rents, and in consequence the houses 
were without tenants. 

It is now an expensive place ; still it is said there are 
about 6000 English residing there, supporting three 
English churches. 

There are plenty of soldiers about, mostly undersized, 
like the French, except Zes Ouides, who are a fine body of 
men. The Carabiniers, with grey trousers, green coats, and 
Bubens' hats with cocks' feathers, are slovenly looking, 
and not to be compared in smartness with Englisn soldiers ; 
but we have no doubt they would give a good account of 
themselves if called upon. 

The Boulevards run all round the city, and the new 
Boulevards strike across from north to south, cutting the 
circle in two, so to say, forming a fine avenue, flanked with 
handsome buildings, some in course of erection, the new 
Bourse being one of the chief — a very florid Italian design, 
rich in carved detail and statuary. 
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Farther on is tlie Place def Hariyrt, in the centre of 
which is a fine mausoleum, where the gallant fellows who 
fell in the struggle of 1830 were buriedl 

A short walk and we reach the Passage de Si. JEEulbert^ 
a fine arcade, and thence to the Chrande Place, one of the 
most interesting squares in Europe, full of historical 
interest. 

The old Spanish houses and palaces, rich in ornament and 
gilding, all yarjing in design, yet harmonious in style, 
giye an unique and picturesque character to the Place. 
The Hotel de Ville occupies nearly the whole of one side 
of the square, and is one of the finest municipal buildings 
in Europe. The tower is of open work, nearly ^00 feet high, 
surmounted by a gilt figure of St. MichaeL There are 
some remarkable tapestries on the walls in the interior. 
The room where the Duchess of Richmond's ball was held, 
a few nights before Waterloo, is not a large or a fine 
room, but of painful interest, when we remember " The 
Dance of Death," *' fair women and brave men " whirled 
together in the waltz for the last time, many of the poor 
fellows being sent into eternity before the close of the 
next few days. 

The business part of the city is very hQly, where there 
are some fine shops, displaying everything to decoy the 
traveller, from Brussels lace to penny cigars. 

The churches of Belgium are so well known from frequent 
illustrations that it would be only repetition to notice 
them ; but we must still have a word to say. As a whole 
the churches of Brussels well represent the country, en- 
riched with noble sculptures and Flemish paintings. 
Many of the latter are by Grayer, Otto Tenius, Bubens, 
by the last-mentioned of whom one or two altar pieces have 
been designed. The carved pulpits of the JBeguiruige and 
St. Ghidule are particularly fine, as representing the wood 
carving. 

The collegiate church of St. G-udule stands upon the 
slope of a hiU about the centre of the city. It is approached 
by an imposing flight of steps from the west to a terrace, 
which is continued round the north and south sides. 
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The west front is flanked by two towers of open work, 
reminding one somewhat of Notre Dame de Paris, It is 
a Gothic building of the mixed style, developed during 
the periods of Gothic progression — might we not well say, 
retrogression ? 

The interior is striking. The nave is divided from the 
aisles by columns, upon which are large sculptured figures 
of the twelve Apostles. 

The finely carved pulpit by Henry Yanbruggen occupies 
the centre, and represents, with life-sized figures, the 
Avenging Angel driving Adam and Eve from Paradise. 
Trees, birds, and animals form part of the composition, 
gradually rising upwards and surrounding the pidpit. 

The canopy is supported by cherubs, and surrounded by 
large figures, representing the Virgin bearing the infant 
Jesus in her arms, with her foot resting upon the Tiew 
moon ; but by what strain of imagination this group is 
brought into the composition we are at a loss to find, un- 
less it is intended to represent the new Ultramontane dis- 
pensation. 

The choir and side chapels have some fine altars and 
monuments of different kinds of marbles, beautifully sculp- 
tured ; and the windows, filled with the celebrated stained 
glass of John Haeck, Frank Floss, and others, shed soft, but 
harmonious coloured rays upon the columned aisles and 
sculptured sanctuary. 

The altar in the chapel of the Holy Sacrament is from a 
design by Eubens. 

Upon the 15th of July, the Sfc. Gudule is handsomely 
decorated for the festival of the Sacrament des Miracles^ 
the origin of which is as follows — 

In 1370 the Host is said to have been stolen from this 
church by some Jews, who stabbed it in their synagogue, 
and for which five of them were burnt alive. The Host 
was restored, when it is said that blood issued from it, and 
the festival of the superstition dates from that day to this, 
our matter-of-fact, common-sense times, notwithstanding. 

Upon the anniversary of this festival the celebrated 
tapestries illustrating the history of the Holy Sacrament 
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are hung up on each side of the choir, where thej remain 
for a few days ; and upon this day commences the " Ker^ 
messey* or great Elemish Pair, lasting for about three 
weeks, and which was inaugurated by festivities and 
gatherings on the Sunday, the previous night being made 
bnlliant or hideous, according to fancy, by torchlight pro- 
cessions organised to receive the representatives of the 
different societies arriving by rail to contest in the Inter- 
national Gymnastic E^te. The procession was received at 
the Hotel de Ville by the burgomaster, who afterwards 
delivered an address oi welcome. 

On Sunday, in addition to the gymnastic fete in the 
Zoological Gardens, towards which many processions 
marched with screaming bands, there were banquets, a 
charity concert in the park, and the immense fair at the 
other side of the town, where the people were packed in 
like wedges. % 

We went a few days afterwards, and were astonished to 
see a fair of such magnitude, and with such substantial 
erections of difEerent kinds. 

There was one wide centre avenue, about a mile in length, 
firom which many others diverged on both sides, aU laid 
out in substantisJ. stalls, caf^s, shooting galleries, shows, 
and roundabouts. 

The stalls were most elaborately fitted with drapery, 
gilding, and floral decorations, and were abundantly sup- 
plied with every conceivable temptation for the " people," 
irom baby upwards, and downwards to "ripe ola age"; 
but the cafes surprised us more than all the other objects to- 
gether. These substantial and handsome structures looked 
more like permanent than temporary buildings. They 
were open in front, and in the centre stood a large square 
cooking stove, presided over by a chef with assistants, 
dressed in the conventional white casings, where the 
luxuries for the Plemish appetite were prepared. Banged 
on both sides were alcoves, with chairs and tables, and 
draped with muslin curtains, where many a cosy party 
were engaged in disposing of composition soup, hard beef- 
steaky and lager beer. The smell was beyond question 
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savoury, and the taste appeared to be good enougli for the 
consumer. At the far end was the bar, presided over by 
a Flemish beauty, surrounded by mirrors reflecting the 
many-coloured glasses and bottles. 

The shooting stalls were fitted up with shelves about 
two yards from the fronts of the counters ; these shelves 
were fitted with small plaster casts, to destroy which was 
the ambition of the sportsmen, with small air guns and 
real bullets. Some had small doors, which enclosed wax 
figures, and the object was to hit the handle with the 
bullet, when the door opened and a fancy figure came 
forth. 

There was one of these places fitted up with ordinary 
doors, and stuffed balls were supplied, five for a penny, about 
the size of a skittle-ball, and it required some practice to 
strike the handle in the right place with one of these, 
when the door opened, and " Lulu," as large as life, ran 
suddenly down the incline to within an inch of the 
aspirant's nose. 

The centre avenue of the fair was spanned with arches, 
which were illuminated at night, but dimmed at intervals 
by the limelight which shone forth from the extreme end. 

The part devoted to shows, roundabouts, &c., was of 
great extent, where could be seen the legitimate drama, in 
all its glory of paint and buskin, wax works, a model of 
the catacombs of Paris, with figures representing the 
horrors that happily belong to the Dark Ages, although 
in some countries horrors as great are perpetrated even in 
these latter days of righteousness and enlightenment — 
a scene far do^ in the mines of Siberia, an &ish famine, 
or certain spots, with their groupings, in the east end of 
London by moonlight. There were fat women in numbers 
and abundance of fat; an electric lady who attracted 
gentlemen against their wills, and shocked the ladies. 
How many oi the latter sex would give their eyes for the 
same power of attraction ? But the roundabouts were the 
most elaborate things one could conceive, from three to 
four stories high, with regular staircases to ascend, and of 
great circumference. Some of these were worked by 
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steam, and some bj horses. Mmiature broughamSy hou- 
dahsy open carnages, and horses four abreast were the 
means oE circumgyration^ all of which were well occupied, 
and then the excursionists started, accompanied by a brass 
band, reyolving also, and, to judge by the times they 
^[ayed, reyolution must hare got into their instruments. 
The fittings of these affaires were mostly of gilt hang- 
ings, lace, mirrors, glass prisms and drops, and when lit 
up at night the effect was outrageously gorgeous. Some, 
indeed, we were told, cost 20,000 francs, which, no 
doubt, paid the owners good interest. 

Trials of strength had many Totaries. One norelty con- 
sisted in striking a kind of anril with a sledge hammer, 
and, with the momentum of the blow, a kind of finger ran 
up a pole, twelre feet high, and marked the weight of 
pressure on the spring. I^ke many other things, knack, 
more than strength, was required to reach the highest 
number. 

A shrill whistle and a puff drew our attention to a circular 
railway — ^yes, and with real rails, engine, tender, and car- 
riages, wluch had just started, filled with first, second, and 
third class passengers for a ten minutes' tour round the 
pole. A tunnel and a bridge had to be cleared in each 
round, and as the whistle ceased not to scream during the 
entire journey, we left with the impression that the whole 
thin^ was a " screaming farce " with a vengeance. 

We found ourselyes next amongst some large booths, with 
the word ** Bal " over the entrance in large letters, where 
music and dancing where going on in the true Flemish 
style, something after the Teniers and Ostade fashion. 

Memish was the only language spoken, for the working 
classes in Belgium do not know any French, which is only 
spoken by the middle and upper classes. Some of the 
streets of the city are labelled with the two languages, and 
at the railway stations especially, everything is labelled in 
Flemish and French. 

£etuming to the town we reached the Flaee 'Boyale^ 
an attractive centre, where the best hotels are situated, 
close to the park and royal palaces. On the north side is 
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the magnificent avenue of the Mue Moyale, and on the east 
side, the fine portico of the church of St, Jacques, with the 
interesting fresco in the tympanum of pediment. Opposite 
are the streets to the town, and on the other side, opposite 
to the entrance to the Rue Royale, is the fine new street 
terminating with the new Palais de Justice, in course of 
erection, which will be another florid Italian building, 
and a grand addition to the place. The new Academy of 
Music is in this street, and is in the same style, with 
reliefs illustrating music and its leading illustrators, in- 
terspersed amongst the enrichments. Close by is the 
church of the Sablon, an early Grothic building, fine of it« 
kind, in course of restoration. 

To return to the church of St. Gudule, towards which 
we made our way, on the 21st of July, 1877, through 
streets decorated with flags, chiefly the Belgian tricolour, and 
through troops of cavalry, which lined the thoroughfares 
where great crowds had assembled; we had a sight of the 
royal procession on its way to the church to attend the 
Te Deum, in commemoration of King Leopold's accession 
to the throne. 

Among the royal visitors were the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Prussia. 

After the tedium of edging our way through the crowds, 
we managed to get into the church, and obtained a good 
place, close to the choir, and opposite the royal entrance, 
where stood the heralds, who blew a loud fan-far as each 
illustrious visitor arrived. It was curious to watch these 
people of distinction when they first met the gaze of the 
assembled multitude of eager eyes, as they walked along 
the reserved space to the choir, in richly gilt brocaded 
dresses. 

How such a position will often develop character to an 
observer at a glance. Some walked in with a self-impor- 
tant air, meeting the gaze of thousands, as though 
public admiration was a part of their birthright ; some 
shuffling along, evidently nervous, but proud of their 
position, nevertheless ; some pale, apparently feeling that, 
but for a public duty, they would decline the honour, and 
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prefer being in tlieir studies ; while otliers walked along, 
appearing utterly distracted, like somnambulists. 

The choir at last became very full of ministers, officers 
of state, ambassadors, &c., wnen a louder flourish of 
trumpets, and an excitement amongst the crowd, pro- 
claimed the approach of the royal party. 

First came the Eang''and the Crown Princess of Prussia, 
followed by the Crown Prince and the Queen. The Princes 
of Belgium and other illustrious visitors followed. 

The Te Deum commenced at once, the music having been 
expressly composed, in which were some good solos, sung 
by fine voices. Looking, however, at the whole in the light 
of a religious ceremony, a thanksgiving to G-od, it struck 
us, like all such public exhibitions, as all outward display, 
and no heart ; the spirit of prayer, as far as we could 
observe, entered not into the royal dramatic celebration. 

Leaving the church, we went over to science, like a good 
many more in these days of bewildering speculation, not 
content with the spirit to seek solution in the substance : 
and going in for science in the abstract, we entered the 
Museum, and began with old bones, under the head of 
natural history and zoology, thence to geology, mineralogy, 
and ornithology, all well represented and classified. 

Satisfied with the substance, we ascended to inspect the 
shadows on the walls of the picture galleries, where there 
were some good pictures, and a good deal of rubbish. The 
Flemish school is not so well represented as we expected to 
find it. 

The " Adam and Eve," by Van Eyck, is, to our mind, the 
finest thing im the gallery ; retaining, after five hundred 
years, a freshness, with all the minutiae of wonderfully exe- 
cuted detail, as though it had only recently left the painter's 
easel. Rubens is well represented in number and size of 
pctures, one of the best being " The Assumption of the 
Virgin." 

Eemembering the hundreds of pictures we have seen 
ascribed to Rubens, we often wonder if he ever slept, for 
it would require many lives to produce such an amount of 
work under the ordinary conditions of labour and rest. 
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Who knows, perhaps, he might be working on still in the 
spirit, and the productions by natural selection find their 
way into material form. Whoever will find the missing 
lint to prove this will surround himself with a golden chain, 
by furnishing certificates to all owners of veritable Bubens. 

Jean Massey's " Chaste Nymph," and some fine pictures 
by Koeberger and Phillips de Champagne, next claim 
attention. 

Works by Pynacker, Poelemburg, Teniers, and other 
well-known painters, are dotted about here and there. 
Another gallery is devoted to portraits of the present and 
late King and Queen, and portraits of our own most 
gracious Queen and Prince Albert, bv Winterhatter. 
Another small gallery is there also, which has some very 
fair pictures of >e modem school. 

The Burgundian Library adjoins, where there are some 
very rare works and illustrated manuscripts of very early 
date. 

Passing on to the Houses of Bepresentatives, there is 
nothing much to note in them ; a few portraits, and some 
battle pieces, by De Keyser, are scarce worth the trouble of 
going to see. 

The Zoological Gardens, near the Luxembourg Eailway 
Station, are large and well laid out ; but there are very few 
animals, the chief attraction being the band, which plays 
every night in summer. 

The Port de Mai is a kind of armoi^ry and museum on 
the Boulevards. 

The Cathedral of Lacken and the suburban palace are 
not worth the trouble of a visit, the former %eing modem 
and unfinished, and the latter uninteresting. 

The Weirtz Gallery, near the " Zoo," contains the pic- 
tures of a painter of that name, of the Haydon school, 
who, it appears, thought that the larger his canvas the 
greater the merit of his works, and he must have had 
giants and fat women for his models. Like poor Haydon, 
too, he seems to have over-estimated his abilities, and con- 
sidered himself neglected. 

Determined to perpetuate his name, however, he built 
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a gallery, and filled it with liis works, died, and left it and 
its contents to the nation. Query, is the nation, in an 
artistic sense, much richer ? 

Some of his subjects are behind screens, and viewed 
through lenses in the peep-show siyle, mostly nude sub- 
jects from his favourite model, " -La Belle Analaue,^^ a 
fair English girl, who, for euphony's sake, we will say was 
his wife. We were told by a person who knew him inti- 
mately, that he had once sent a picture to the French 
Academy Exhibition, but it was not hung, and he revenged 
himself next year by sending a veritable Rubens, to which 
he had put his own name ; this was also declined, and then 
his revenge triumphed, for he made the circumstance known 
far and wide. 

Few go to Brussels without visiting Waterloo, although 
there is not much to see. There are two ways, one by 
four-horse coach, the other by rail to Braine I'Alleud ; we 
chose the latter, walking from the station along the dusty 
road, and crossing the rich brown-corn fields to the Lion 
Monument, close to which is the hotel, about one and 
a-half miles from the station. 

Beset by beggars and guides, we were glad to seek 
shelter in the hotel, where a moderate lunch was served at 
a moderate price, after which the landlady, a niece of 
Sergeant-Major Cotton, the former proprietor and survivor 
of Waterloo, took us into the " Museum," a side room full 
of relics of the fight, and which, together with a plan of 
the battle, she described with all the volubility of long 
practice over the same keys, using the pedal occasionally 
for stirring effect. The monument is a pyramid, about 
one hundred and fifty feet high, surmounted by a colossal 
Belgian lion. 

The ascent to the top is guarded by a soldier, who levies 
black mail, an exaction to which he has no right, a notice 
in the hotel cautioning visitors on that point. We were 
much amused by a cockney, who had been to the top, and 
had given the man sixpence, but, when he saw the notice, 
swore that he would nave it back. His wife tried to 
dissuade him, and said that he would not get it, which w 
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quite enougli for the little man, who bonnced out, and soon 
returned triumphantly with the eiipence. "You said I 
shouldn't get it, did ye ? Did ye think I, an Englishman, 
was going to be beat on my own battle-ground : no, no, I 
am not the man to be done.'' 

We heard them say that they were going up the Rhine, 
and we thought quietly, if the little man does not get 
" done " more by the time he gets to Basle, he will be 
sharper than we take him to be. 

From the top of the monument, a good view of the 
whole field is obtained, and a pretty good idea of the 
different positions, one's ordinary recollections of the 
memorable event rendering a guide unnecessary. The farm 
of Mont St, Jean, the rear of the British army, is about 
half a mile down the road, and in front of it are the ridges 
where the troops were posted, forming a line of about a 
mile and a-halr. 

Turning back we come to the La Haye Sainte Parm, which 
the Jb'rench held nearly all the day ; but, as it was so fear- 
fully knocked about, very little of the old building 
remains. On one side of this is the monument to the 
memory of Sir Thomas Picton, where it is supposed he fell 
while leading his gallant charge, and opposite is the monu- 
ment to the memory of the German Legion. 

Near this spot stood Wellington's tree, where he took 
his first position. 

We inquired of a passer-by for La Belle Alliance^ pro- 
nouncing the words, as we thought, intelligibly, but to no 
purpose ; however, after repeated trials, a light spread over 
nis face, and was gradually let inwards, when ne uttered 

a lon^ drawn out, " A h, labe-^allay, lobe-allay I " and 

he pointed to the small inn about a mile along the road, so 
for lobe-allay we started and reached the small buUding, 
with the cannon balls on the front ingeniously plastered 
round, about which we reserved our doubts. Entering the 
little parlour, once honoured by the presence of Wellington 
and IBlucher, we were served with some new milk, which 
appeared to be the favourite beverage. A little beyond is 
the Prussian Monument. 
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Striking across tlie field at a right angle from La Belle 
Alliance, at a distance of about half a-mile, is Hougemont, 
All that remains now of the period of the fierce conflict 
that took place within its boundaries are the old walls of a 
bam, and the small bam-like chapel, the rest being en- 
tirely new. The guides point out various parts of the field 
as the positions of Napoleon or Wellington at particular 
times, and other incidents of the battle, but little reliance, 
we should think, is to be placed in what they say. 

The best plan is to read a good account, and then find 
out for oneself. This is very easy ; for at one angle is 
Mont St. Jean and La Saye Sainte ; at the other. La Belle 
Alliance ; at the next, Hougemont ; and at the last angle of 
the square, the Lion Monument. To the right of this, and 
some little distance in advance, is the ridge where the last 
charge of the guards took place, when it was said that 
"Wellington used the words, " Up, guards, and at them ! " 
which, by-the-way, he afterwards said that he had no recol- 
lection of ; so this might, therefore, be put down as a bit 
of garnishing by " our own correspondent " of that time. 

Prom this point follow the road to Braine, where the 
reserves were posted; we did not go to the village of 
"Waterloo, as there is nothing to see but the church, and 
monuments to the memory of some of those who fell in 
this, one of the most stubbornly-contested actions recorded 
in history. ^ ^ 

About thirty miles from Brussels is Antwerp, with its 
famed cathedral, one of the most remarkable Grothic 
buildings in Europe — ^we might say, in the world. It 
is situated in the very flat country, through which creeps 
the "lazy Scheldt," navigable for large ships at low 
water. 

The cathedral treasures within its walls, " The Raising " 
and the " Descent from the Cross," the well-known chef' 
d*ceuvres of Eubens. The beauty of the tower, its light- 
ness and proportion, strikes one, and leaves a regret that 
the country cannot find the paeans to finish the other tower, 
and complete the original design. 

Upon entering the building, the repose of .the whole 
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produces a softening-of-tlie-braiii effect upon the feelings ; 
the chapels, with their fine pictures, the dark oak finely- 
carved confessionals, the painted ceiling, the rich monuments 
— some with pctures inserted in the panels — ^the marble altar 
designed by JRubens, and enclosing one of his finest works, 
" The Assumption " — ^the two grand chef-d'oeuvres before 
named, besides other famed pictures, all contribute to 
surround one with a halo of art, within whose magic circle 
days could be spent in admiration. 

proceeding to the Museum, we entered a fine hall, the 
walls of which are covered with paintings, and where is 
preserved the chair of Eubens, an uncomfortable-looking 
perch to us latter-day luxuriants ; comforts, however, in 
Eubens' times were undeveloped. 

Ascending the staircase we entered the galleries, where 
a good many of the pictures strike one directly as having 
once formed part of altar screens or reredos, by Van 
Eyck, Quentin Matsys, and many others, for which, by all 
accounts, they received very small sums. One of Van 
Dyck's masterpieces, for example, in the village church 
of Saventhein, twelve miles from Brussels, which repre- 
sents St. Martin on his horse, giving a portion of his cloak 
to a poor man, for which he was paid 200 florins, about 
jBlO. What would it realise now ? 

The well-known pictures of the Elemish and Dutch 
schools are treasured in this gallery, and have been often, 
engraved. To particularise these, and some not so well 
known, would be a great work, and as we never engage in 
such, we will leave them, and proceed to Eubens' house 
without further delay. 

The historical building has a large frontage to the main 
street, with some renaissance carving to the window 
casings, and a porch, with columns, cornice, and pediment ; 
but it all looked so new, as if it had recently undergone 
restoration; perhaps like Kenilworth Castle, which has been 
repaired so often that very little of the original remains. 

The interior, for some reason, was not shown, aiid 
hence we lost that which might, most probably, have in- 
terested us. 
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All the clmrclies of Antwerp are of interest, but time 
would not permit us to examine them. 

The town is verjr large, and not very clean, full of narrow 
streets, with quamt old houses here and there, not yet 
destroyed by the improver (?) At nearly every angle of 
each street, and attached to the comer, on a line with the 
first floor, stands a coloured and gilt figure of the Virgin, 
or some saint, something after the style of the Chinese 
figures which we sometimes see over grocers' shops. 

Modern improvement is making inroad, as evidenced 
by the new streets, new town hall, theatre, &c., which, con- 
trasted with the old buildings, we think, sufEer by compari- 
son. The monuments of Eubens, Jordaens, Teniers, and 
others, variously treated, ornament the different open 
spaces ; while avenues and streets are christened with the 
cherished names. 

The Zoological Gardens, near the station, are prettily 
laid out, and well-stocked with animals. 

In Antwerp, as in Brussels, large dogs are used to drag 
about the milk cans and other necessaries, doing the work 
of donkeys; and it astonished us to see what loads they 
would drag along, poor things! fretting, struggling, and 
over-anxiously wearing themselves out. But are there not a 
good many bipeds doing the same ? Quentin Matsys' well 
is near the cathedral, and still retains the hammered iron- 
work of the smith, made before he had discovered that he 
possessed the elements of a great painter, whose works 
were to immortalise his name. 

The few hours we spent in this town made us regret that 
we had ever been, because so much was left unseen, where 
weeks could be spent in examining its many treasures of 
art. 

Returning to Brussels, we jumped out of the railway 
carriage, and were very near falling into the arms of 
the king ; but a stout gentleman popped between, whose 
hand the king grasped, and we thought they never would 
finish bowing, shaking hands, and exchanging compli- 
ments. 

As we could not move, we began to wonder wl 
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should be mistaken for members of the royal party ; and, 
fearing that we might get the next grasp, our digits 
dropped into our pockets, for honour by mistake is con- 
fusing. 

Upon enquiry, we found that the little stout man with 
the round hat and stiff walking stick, was the Due 
d'Aumale, whom the king had come down to the station 
to welcome. 



THTRT) STAGE 

▲ WAS3C JOUBNEY — JJOTPTAiy, AXD THE BTOBY OF ICASOABBT, THB 
8SBYAXT girl's PATBOXESS — THB TBBY STKIKC^O CITY, LIBOB — 
SPA — TEYIBBS — AIX-LA-GHAPELLE — EyOLISHMEH ABBOAD — 
COLOGITB ABD ITS CATHEDBAL. 

A JOTiHKET of six liouTs to Cologne on a hot day, with the 
thermometep registering ninety-six degrees in the shade, 
shut up in a crowded railway carriage, is enough, not only 
to remind one of Sydney Smith's words, but to set about 
doing as they suggest, for everv one felt on that exceptional 
day the burden of the flesh. 1?he thin passenger congratu- 
lated himself that his cremation would not be very tedious, 
and his suffering shorter than that of his stout neighbour; 
and the stout, bulky passenger retorted, " There's no chance 
for you, you'll soon become a hash ; but there is a chance 
for me, as I shan't be half gone when the sun sets, and 
then I'U look after your ashes, and send 'em home to 
comfort your wife." 

There is not much to notice before reaching Louvain, the 
Burton of Belgium, where most of the paUal (pale ale) 
sold in Paris is brewed, and for which they charge from one 
to two francs a bottle, worth thirty centimes (threepence) ; 
but the French must hare an idol, and so they have set up 
Mammon in the place of their old " Eagle," which every 
visitor to their capital feels in the depths of his heart, and 
to the very bottom of his pocket. 

Louvain has a very beautiful town-hall of exquisite 
Gothic work (fifteenth century), and is a remarkably per- 
fect example of a period so rich in carved details and 
sculptures. 

The cathedral once had a spire 533 feet high, but the 
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wind was. too high for it one night, and it fell, humiliated, 
too often the fate of lofty spires, and the townspeople hare 
not since aspired to rebuild it. 

Pine pictures by Crayer, Quentin Matsjs, and others, 
adorn the altars; there is also some fine wrought iron- work 
by the latter master, the blacksmith painter. 

As in all Belgian cathedrals, there are a great number of 
fine works in the various branches of art adorning the 
interior of this edifice ; but the finest is the oak pulpit 
brought here from some old abbey. What a country this 
is for finely-carved oak pulpits! "We never see a bit of 
good carving but we associate it with Belgian pulpits and 
compare ; but the pulpits always have the best oi it, and 
the modem Belgian pulpits in the last Paris Exhibition 
had very much the worst of it by comparison. 

This pulpit of Louvain is the monarch, and some say 
the finest example of wood carving in the world ; but there 
are so many works of this kind that claim to be the finest, 
that even Mr. Euskin might have a diflS.culty to decide 
upon which to hang the wreath. 

Amongst shrines, that of " Margaret of Louvain " is the 
most interesting, where the dust of this patron saint of 
servant girls is supposed to rest. And why should not 
servant girls have their special saint to fiy to and unfold 
their complaints of the hard treatment of " missuses," "bad 
place," "over- work," "Sundays out," "followers," and 
all the other ills they groan under in their underground 
life ? How this poor servant girl, Margaret, became a saint 
in the cfiurch, and the patroness of servant girls is 
curious, for who could know so well how to redress a 
maid-servant's grievance as one of her own class ? 

The story, as near as we could glean, is this : — About 
the year 1304, Margaret was servant at an inn, and, with 
her master and mistress, determined to give up the drink 
traffic, and sign the pledge to enter a convent. The night 
previous to their intended retirement from public life, some 

Eilgrims arrived and ordered some wine ; but these visitors 
ad another thirst to quench, which they assuaged by 
murdering the landlord and landlady. History does not 
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say what the wretches did with the body of the landlady ; 
but the servant's they east into a canal, when, instead of 
going to the bottom, it stood upright, and floated away 
against the stream, singing sweet music, and surrounded 
by a halo of heavenly light. 

• . Passing at the time was one Henry, Duke of Louvain, 
who saw the "miracle," and reported it. Why this 
cowardly duke, however, did not pursue and run his sword 
through the murderers has never been accounted for. 
Upon his testimony the body was recovered, which, wo 
suppose, after the report of the miracle had gone down, 
went down to the bottom also, only, however, to be re- 
covered shortly afterwards, when it was embalmed and 
enshrined. Enshrined with her also was Margaret's 
wooden pitcher, in which she drew the wine for her mur- 
derers : an edifying lesson to servant girls, that should 
they ever become promoted and rich (it's a miracle of itself 
when they do) they are not to forget having once carried 
a pitcher. 

There are several interesting places in Louvain, but'^we 
must go on through the pretty and well-wooded country to 
Liege ; nearing which, as a passenger observed, " the effect 
is very striking," and, indeed, Liege is a very striking 
place; any number of hammers are continually going in 
the factories, " great strikes " being also very frequent. 

As we approached, the train appeared as though sus- 
pended in the air for a short time, and flying over to the 
town, over to the towers and spires, over tall chimneys to 
the liiUs and yaUe^s bevond, Btretching miles away with 
the river minning in and out like the joints of a child's 
picture puzzle ; but we soon descended and reached the 
Btation, with the fine view we just had photographed upon 
our memories. 

This large manufacturing town is beautifully situated in 
a valley, surrounded by hills, on the banks of a river or 
rivers, for several meet here (how they are separated is a 
study for an African explorer), and wind about, dividing 
portions of the town into islands, in various directions. 

The principal attractions are the cathedral, dating from 
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the tliirteentli century, wKich contains some rare works of 
art, amongst them another of Belgium's fine pulpits, and 
the church of St. Jacques ; the latter is the most interest- 
ing, dating from about the year 1000, and in it displaying 
specimens of styles from that period upward, as well as 
some beautiful examples of stone and wood carving. 

We were off again, over a fine bridge, through beautiful 
valleys, over, under, and through rocks of many -coloured 
marbles to the junction for Spa, where people, who were 
not Spartans in health and vigour, changed for that in- 
terestmg little watering-place, in the hope of becoming so 
by the use of Spa water. Many people, too, visit the place 
for the sake of change of scene, and because it is a fashion- 
able summer lounge. 

Passing the large cloth manufacturing town Veviers, 
where Cobden's admirers have set up a memorial of the 
great free-trader, we soon reached Herbesthal, the first 
Prussian town, where the baggage was examined, or rather, 
as in our case, looked at, and the first indications of 
Germany met the eye and the ear, over every door, upon 
every label, and from every pair of official lips ; a change 
from the French and Flemish, to which the eye and the ear 
had become accustomed on the Belgian lines. Here every- 
thing had to be studied again ; but with a little trouble it 
soon comes, and the English blunder on and get through 
somehow. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, where the German emperors were for- 
merly crowned, is the first important town, with some 70,000 
to 80,000 inhabitants, celebrated, Uke Bath, for its hot 
springs, and as a fashionable resort. 

In the cathedral rest the remains of Charlemag&e, if 
the 1000 years which have passed have left any remains at 
all to rest there. 

The relics of various saints, and bones, perhaps, of sinners, 

polished, capped, and jewelled, are shown, and so numer- 

. ous, that one might think there had been amongst them a 

consignment from the eleven thousand virgins of Cologne. 

A meteoric stone, 70001bs. weight, is said to be some- 
where in the town j but we did not sfee it. We were in 
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iirutli detained amongst a motley crowd of perspiring 
tourists, stretching their stiff limbs up and down the plat- 
form whilst waiting for the train ; they were chiefly 
English, many of whom were crowding round a refresh- 
ment-stall, where an attendant was serving a bright amber 
fluid to the overheated and thirsty, who received their first 
fleecing in Germany, as a kind of initiation, being charged 
eightpence each for a glass of stuff not worth the quarter of 
the money. But Englishmen who travel without any know- 
ledge of foreign languages soon get used to this sort of thing, 
and expect it ; indeed, we believe they, like it, for it flatters 
their small vanity to be taken for men of wealth. They 
are out for a holiday ; they are freshmen, pleased witn 
everything, it is all so nice, that they don't mind spending 
an extra pound or two. 

They meander with their eyes wide, and their mouths 
wider, open, an opera glass slung over their shoulders, and 
their guide books in their hands, quite open. Realise this, 
and then wonder not that Englishmen are so easily de- 
tected. They are always taking in new ideas wholesale, to 
turn to good account, and storing the memory for retail 
purposes at their domestic hearths afterwards. They do 
not understand foreign money, and so Herr helps himself 
to the amount of the bill, fair enough, on his ovm side, or 
he dips his hand into a drawer and submits coins, which he 
signifies are to be duplicated from the tourist's purse. 

If the English neglect the study of foreign languages, 
which, as a nation, they do, they'll find the study of foreign 
money abstruse* Travelling about in ignorance, they must 
expect to pay over value for everything, as they deserve. 
Eoreigners do not study our language for our accommoda- 
tion, without making us pay well for it. But there are 
some who have had more experience, and who know how 
to bargain, and so forth. 

This class, to which we will give the name of experienced 
tourists, are generally communicative, and ready to display 
their wisdom and knowledge. 

" No getting over me, sir; up to everything." He is ever- 
lastingly bargaining, haggling, grumbling ; he has a slight 
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knowledge of the language, and has been " over tlie ground 
many times," is quite a book of reference, knows every 
point of interest ; experience and suspicion are so carefully 
blended, that he gets through for about half that the in- 
experienced does, and receives about half as many curses 
in equitable compensation. 

Between Aix-la-Chapelle and Cologne there are several 
stations, with names unpronounceable to an Englishman, 
which we remarked to a G-erman lady sitting opposite, who 
spoke a little English. " Zay ares better zan zee Engleesh. 
I don't like zee Engleesh ; it is zo ugly," she replied. 

"And so we think of German, madam," we answered, 
modestly. She said no more; but we observed certain 
erratic tosses of the head at intervals — a curious indication 
of woman's contempt for an inferior being. 

Arriving at Cologne, about four p.m., we had a long 
July evening to look around the town, the cathedral being 
the chief attraction. 

TMs magnificent Gothic work was still unfinished ; piles 
of scafiolding enveloped the slowly rising towers, like 
cages, and shedding for the stone-nlasons occupied the 
south side of the square. We were told that the number 
of workmen employed on the works were 2000, by another 
lOOO, and by another 500. These numbers are submitted 
for any enquirer curious enough to solve the problem, and 
work out the exact number. "We were also told that there 
was not any great desire to finish the work, as it gave em- 
ployment to so many people — a very charitable way of 
spending the public money. 

The interior of the building appears to be finished, and 
we found it, upon entering, so much cooler than the ex- 
ternal air that it nearly chilled one, like the first summer 
dip in the sea, or like quitting a hothouse, and stepping out 
into the cool air of winter. 

"We entered by the west centre porch, and the beauti- 
fully-proportioned interior was before us, with its grand 
nave and double aisles, fading away into the choir, the 
whole in such perfect repose that one's mind rested for 
the time in harmony — ^that kind of rest one feels when 
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there is nothing to be desired, and nothing to grumble 
about. 

Long rows of tall clustered columns, connected by 
pointed arches, support the clerestory — so high that 
where it meets the groined and bossed ceiling cannot be 
traced. Statues of the twelve apostles occupy the piers, 
under light Gothic canopies. 

The handsome choir, or, as we heard a visitor observe, 
the " heavenly choir," has an apsidal east-end, like Canter- 
bury choir, and through the openings the stained glass of 
the chapel behind sheds soft chromatic rays. 

Wherever the eye rests in this magnificent building the 
mind follows reverently ; and if the art that can produce 
such a condition is not divine, it must be bordering so near 
that even an angel might believe in it. 

The reredos and high altar struck us as being inadequate, 
and the pulpit, a specimen of carpenter's Grothic, was only 
a temporary one. Much remains to be done to furnish the 
interior, as we are accustomed to see Boman Catholic 
churches adorned (?) on the continent. "We prefer, how- 
ever, the pale light and grey shadows softening in the 
perspective, unencumbered by grotesque statuary, melan- 
choly- visaged saints, gilding and colour, in a pure Gothic 
building. 

For a small fee the treasures of the cathedral are shown. 
They consist of large quantities of gold and silver antique 
plate, jewelled shrines and altar adornments, ivory carvings 
and relics ; the chief and most revered of these are the 
skulls of the three wise men of the east, exhibited under 
glass. Each one is labelled with a proper name ; but how 
distinguished their history does not unfold. It is only a 
passing thought : we wonaer if phrenology solved the pro- 
blem. Any ordinary distinguishing mark, such as a " soft 
place," " a crack," we could not detect. 

Canon Farrar, in his " Li£e of Christ," has written a 
note as follows : — 

" The skulls of these three kings, each encircled with its 
crown of jewelled gold, are still exhibited among the 
relics in the cathedral of Cologne." Now, if Canon Farrar 
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believes in tbe genuineness of these wise old heads, intellec- 
tual atoms hare no right to doubt. The crowns of jewelled 
gold, the originals crowns, were stolen or lost, and those 
now worn by these ghastly relics are mere imitations. 

Bones of St. Sebastian and St. Matthew, and one link of 
Peter's chain, are also shown. "We wonder if they have 
discovered that a link is missing from the one in Rome ! 

The shrine of St. Engelbert, founder of the cathedral, 
is among the sights ; and the great bell, weighing nearly 
twelve tons, which, when we saw it, was being prepared for 
raising to its place in the south-west tower. 

The crane used by the old builders is still in the same 
old place, where it lifted the stone hundreds of years 
ago. 

The exterior of the building is as remarkable for elabora- 
tion as the interior is for simplicity and beautiful pro- 
portions. The west front is crowded with carving and 
sculpture, and the south transept is also very rich — ^gabled 
and buttressed, pinnacled, and traceried all over. The 
south porch is very full of carving ; it has three doorways, 
deeply sunk and moulded, in one of which we counted 
about a hundred marble statues. 

The town of Cologne is interesting, and contains some 
good streets and fine shops, an arcade, museum, and a few 
interesting churches ; but we had only time to visit one, 
the church of the legendary " St. Ursula," with its walls 
lined with bones, said to be the remains of her eleven 
thousand virgins, but which no one believes to be virgin 
truth, as the legend is unsupported by history. 

The church is architecturally uninteresting, except, 
perhaps, for some of its eccentricities. 

The "golden chamber" is near the entrance, into which 
the visitor is shown, for a fee, of course, and here ghastly 
objects meet the eye everywhere, in the shape of human 
bones arranged in all kinds of devices. The silver coflBns, 
which contain the dust of St. Ursula, and some of her 
favourite virgins, rest under the altar, and upon the altar 
stands erect, with the finger pointing upwards, the right- 
arm bones of somebody honoured with the name of this 
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fabled lady, to wliom also belongs tbe skull whicli rests 
contiguous. 

Bones of St. Stephen, a sbrine enclosing bones of St. 
Hypolytus, and a number of others of equally notable 
decent are scattered about — ^bones which should in the 
process of decay be now mingling with the earth, and 
distributing their elements for resurrection in living 
matter again. 

A stone-ware wine jar was next shown, and said to be 
one of the jars used at the marriage feast of Canaan. 

An elderly lady, who had been eagerly listening, with the 
faith of one who believes everything that is related, here 
interrupted the verger, with strong expressions of denial. 

Perhaps she was the sailor boy's grandmother who dis- 
believed all the lad's yarns, except that relating to his dis- 
covery of one of Pharaoh's chariot wheels in the Eed Sea. 

" It is quite impossible," she said, "for I have seen the 
originals in Cana." 

The verger appeared confiised at his story being doubted, 
and explained that this jar was brought to Cologne by a 
Crusader, and presented to Gk)dfrey de BouUion, who gave 
it to the church, and a piece of parchment existed some- 
where in the tower, duly signed by donor and recipient, 
recording the circumstance. 

"We left them to argue the question, and to trace the 
descent of this jar from the time of the marriage feast 
down to Godfrey's time, some eleven hundred or twelve 
hundred years, which question they might be discussing 
to this day, and going on jarring to the end of their lives, 
even then the gate of knowledge would be only ajar. 

Cologne has a large page of history in the time of the 
Bomans, and some painrul ones of medis&val times, when it 
was a great commercial city, with nearly half a million of 
inhabitants, and when the bells rung out from more 
churches than there are days in the year. 

It affords also some interesting records ; for here Caxton 
learned his art of printing ; and within its precincts the 
house where Eubens was bom still exists. The brass font 
in St. Peter's church was used at the christening of the 
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great painter, and in after years lie painted the picture 
for the altar, representing Peter's crucifixion, head down- 
wards. 

Cologne is now noted for seventy-two distinct smells ; we 
did not test the correctness of the number, there might be 
seventy-three or seventy-four, neither do we know whether 
the " Eau-de-Cologne " manufactured there is included ; we 
should think not, for it appeared to us that there were 
more than seventy-two original manufacturers. 

"Well satisfied with our day's work, we retired to dream 
of the morrow, and the sail up the " storied Ehine," which 
has begotten more legends and stories than any other 
river. 



POTJETH STAGE. 

OVBBWEiaHTED — TIP THE BHTe^B — HOW GEBlf AN BABOXS ABB KADK — 
THE captain's MODEBATE BBEAKFA8T — BONK — THE NEW LEGEND 
OP DBACHENPELS — ANDBBNACH — COBLENTZ — A STOBM — THB POB- 
TBESS OP HABBSBUBG — PASSENGEBS ABOYB BEOEITE A HINT 
PBOir BELOW — OBBBWEISEL — THE WHIBLPOOLS, AND HOW 
STOPPED— CAUB TO IfAYENOE. 

"We could not liave believed it possible for one man to 
haul away a large hand-truck, with such a load of luggage, 
as one poor wretch struggled off with from Hotel du 
Some ; it must have weighed at least a ton and a-half ; 
and when he reached the pier, he looked like a strawberry 
ice rapidly melting. 

The Ehine boats are of fine build, upon the American 
model, with a long deck, over the salons, sheltered from 
the sun's rays by an awning, plentifully supplied with seats 
and tables, leaving ample room for promenading; and there 
is no more enjoyable trip that we know than "Up the 
Ithine " on one of these splendid boats. 

For some distance after leaving Cologne the country on 
both sides of the river is flat and uninteresting. The re- 
trospect gives only Cologne in the distance, which, as the 
liver winds, appears now on one side, now on the other, as 
if it did not know which side was the better. 

Gradually, as we neared Bonn, the soft outlines of the 
seven mountains appeared, and the !Rhine scenery, so well 
Imown in our childhood, from engravings and illustrated 
books, was realised. 

At each turn of the river it was like turning another 
leaf of the old picture book, with the old castles perched 
about on such impossible-looking places, on pomts so 
peaked that we wondered — first, how they got there ; next. 
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how they balanced themselves to maintain their positions ; 
and finally, how access to them was obtained ; the last sug- 
gesting all kinds of devices, from flying machines and Kigi 
railways down to the old-fashioned pulley ; and then how 
to penetrate the thick woods that surround them, with 
their dense shades, was a problem a shade or two too deep 
for us. But another problem was solved — viz., how Ger- 
man barons are made ; for it once appeared to us that all 
Germans were barons. Listen. 

** Do you see that castle? " 

"Yes." 

" Perched up there like a piebald pigeon on the topmost 
branch of a tree ? " 

" Yes." 

" Looking newish in parts like a turned coat ? ** 

"Yes/* 

' " "With a pennant on the top, curling round and round 
like ten yards of sausage on a charcutier's stall? ** 

"Yes, yes; weU?" 

" That place was in the market a few years ago, and sold 
for a few hundred pounds. You might have bought it, and 
become a German baron, for the title went with the pro- 
perty." 

" What a chance lost ! "Well, who bought it? " 

" A charcutier, sir, a retired sausage-maker. The rinder- 
pest having been stamped out, his occupation failed, and 
sausages could no more be made to pay a great profit, and 
so he bought this property, had it repaired, and retired 
there to enjoy the fruits of honest labour ; and it is said 
that he lives upon chops — chops his own firewood, and has 
chopped his name for a new one, for he is now known as 
Baron Choppz." 

Bonn is a town of some importance, with a very heavy- 
looking cathedral and university, where Prince Albert pur- 
sued some of his earlier studies. 

Here, as in most Ehenish tovms, there is an English 
church, and, it follows, an English colony. 

The seven mountains were yet some distance away, and 
we descended with others into the salon to slake our thirst 
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with lager beer at fivepence a bottle, which tasted to us 
very much like sweet table ale, with a spermaceti flavour ; 
"but thirst must be quenched, and the native element (such 
water !) should be avoided on a hot day. 

A huge breakfast had been prepared for somebody ; it 
soon became known that it was for the captain, who, when 
he had piloted the boat into safe waters, descended from 
the bridge into the saloriy and commenced the attack — first 
upon a yard and a-half of sausage, followed by a large 
dish of sliced potatoes, fried in oil. The repast was accom- 
panied by half a yard of bread, and moistened by a couple 
of bottles of wine. 

To his credit, he dispatched the whole in a brief space of 
time, and then returned to his duty on the bridge, where 
he sat with a long " weed " in his mouth, which never ap- 
peared to grow less, immovable as the funnel, which it 
rivalled, in its emission of smoke. 

"We were close to the seven mountains, and the " castled 
crag of Drachenfels " looked down upon us complacently 
and sleepily, as though half forgetting its legendary im- 
portance ; and the dragon's cave yawned below in idleness 
and utter uselessness ; for the days when dragons and 
homed men inhabited the earth have passed away, and so 
have the times when robbers used to dwell in caves, and 
were less refined and sanatorial. 

" Have you ever heard the legend of that dragon's cave, I 
mean the true one ? " said an experienced traveller. 

" Well, I have heard one, but it's many years ago." 

A party gathered round, and he began — 

" A very long time ago there dwelt a dragon in that cave, 
who was guilty of all kinds of dragonian atrocities, which, 
with laudable courage and patriotism, a young German 
resolved to put a stop to, or retire disgraced if he failed. 
He besieged the cavern, and attacked the dragon. The 
balance of victory inclined to either side alternately, and 
the combat was renewed again and again, with undaunted 
courage; the man never turning tail, nor the dragon 
showing his for an instant. If the dragon spat fire 
through his jaws, his assailant struck fire with his sword 
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on the flinty head of the beast. Tf the dragon came up to 
the attack, the man tacked, and got out of his way. At 
last the man made a * palpable hit,* when the dragon 
roared out in agony, * the day is yours — the night is mine 
— I die ! * Flushed with success and dragon's blood, he was 
about to rush off to the village in triumph, but he thought 
that he must carry a trophy with him to confirm his tale. 
He tried, seizing the beast by the gills, to drag his whole 
body along ; but the monster, not being quite dead, spat 
out the last embers of expiring fire, and burnt the con- 
queror's fingers. A sad contretemps this, when the young 
man found he could scarcely use his hands ; but although 
it was not possible for him to carry all, he determined, like 
a prudent man, to have as large a slice to take home with 
him as he could. So, remembering that a baited bull and a 
coursed hare are the tenderest, he considered that it would 
be best to get as large a piece from the fleshy part of the 
tail as possible, which, as he waggishly observed, had been 
wagging all its life, and in constant agitation, he drew his 
couteau de chasse, and carved out the bonne louche, or tit- 
bit, which leading zoologists declare to have been at the 
top of the tail, and which he found from actual experience 
to be the easiest end of the beast to operate upon. At all 
events, he felt that a steak from the monster's tail, like 
Hercules' trophies, would be the best thing to confirm his 
tale about it. This was easily secured, and, having skewered 
it on his sword, he started for the village. It was late 
when he arrived, a feeble light glimmered through his 
cottage window ; all was still save the pig — ^no, it was his 
aged mother, who awoke with a snort as her son entered. 
" * My son, thou'rt late.' 
" ' Mother, I hunger.' 

" ' Alas, my son, there is only black bread in the cottage, 
and little of that ; but what is this ? meat — ^meat which 
has not spluttered in our frying-pan for months — meat 
enough for a feast.' 

" Her lips smacked as though she already had a good 
mouthful, and then, looking enquiringly at her son, as she 
perceived the dragon's blood, she trembled. 
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'' His tale was soon told, and the tenderest part of the 
dragon's tail soon cooked. 

" The news spread abroad next day, how he had laid siege 
to the dragon in his den, and fried his flesh for supper. 

" So they gave him the name of Siege-fried." 

" Oh ! oh ! " passed from one and the other of the 
listeners. 

" Not a good story," said several. 

"I assure you, gentlemen, that this is the oldest and 
most correct version to be found in the archives at 
Bonn, and the story of the homed siege fried must be 
spurious." 

A Dutchman, who had been a silent listener, said, " But 
how can that be ? siege and fried have not the same meaning 
in German as in English." 

The story-teller was confused for a moment, but recover- 
ing, he replied — 

" Don't you see, Anglo-Saxon was mostly spoken over 
here in those veiy remote days, and even now a great deal 
of German is nothing but very primitive and very bad 
English." 

The Dutchman, looking thoughtful, sighed forth, "Taw," 
and walked away. 

"We were approaching some of the finest scenery of 
the Ehine, and at every turn a new panorama un- 
folded new beauties. Every peak has its castle, and 
every castle its history ; every crag has its legend, and 
every town is famous for something or other, whether 
it be Boman history or mineral waters, an extinct vol- 
cano, or where some famous general crossed to create 
one for the extinction of his enemies. Every village has 
its story, and every available spot its vines — on the slopes 
near and far away, peeping out of the crevasses or perched 
upon the tops of the fine basaltic rocks — ^vines everywhere, 
about the size of currant or raspberry bushes, planted in 
rows, and not so pretty looking as one expects. In the 
distance the vineyards are often mistaken at first for 
potatoe fields by strangers — the poetic, classic vine for a 
vulgar prose potatoe. But wait till we get to the country 
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of some of the classic poets, and there we shall see the 
classic vine clambering over tlie houses, luxuriant in leaf 
and fruit, spreading their branches over avenues and 
bowers. 

Who does not remember that curious old circular build- 
ing, with a cover like a bread pan, close to the river's edge, 
with the jib of a crane sticking out of the roof, like a 
spoon in a mustard cup, and which forms so prominent an 
object in the foregrounds of so many pictures ? We were 
just passing it — ^the round tower of Andemach, bringing 
back recollections of the pictures of old, and all their 
associations in our wondering childhood. 

Here were the boats loading the famous volcanic stone 
for transport to the works of Cologne cathedral, or with 
the famous mill-stones, which for ages and ages have been 
eent to all parts of the world to grind corn. 

Coblentz, where the Moselle joins the Ehine,has a popu- 
lation of about 50,000; some churches and buildings of 
interest, and some fine modem buildings. 

Many tourists break their journey at this point to inspect 
the town, with its formidable fortifications, and some for 
an excursion up the " blue Moselle." 

But what cared we for towns, archsBology, and all that 
sort of thing ? We were out to see the " castled-storied 
Ehine " upon whose shores lovers triumphed, and in whose 
waters demons perished; some of the best scenery of 
the river, and of its legends, was before us. As we 

Eroceeded perpendicular rocks appeared to start up 
rom the stream, capped with ruins of castles that 
may once have been strong, but looked ailing and dis- 
satisfied, as if contemplating a descent to rejoin the fallen 
portions. 

The river narrows and becomes more rapid, as if it had 

Eut on a spurt to clear the dark channel. A low growl was 
card through the atmosphere, accompanied by a furious 
and fearful hissing, and a darkness spread over us, like a 
green baize curtain falling to shut out the prettiest scene 
of the play; evidence of discontent among the "gods" 
as the growling and hissing increased^ and the dark* 
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ness became more intense, or like Milton's '^ darkness 
visible." 

The passengers now began to unfold tbeir waterproofs 
and wraps, and everyone appeared to be moved except the 
captain. Like the old smoking funnel, on the bridge he 
sat as unmoved as ever, even when a flash of lightning zig- 
zagged along the iron rail in front of him. There he sat 
quite undisturbed ; and if the electric flash had not been 
in such a hurry, he looked as i£ he might have lit up 
another cigar by its aid. Nothing but a thunder-bolt fall- 
ing direct upon his devoted head would unsettle him. 

A stunning peal of thunder rattled close by our ears, 
and then the rain-cloud burst, soaking the steamboat's 
awning, and all beneath it, in a few seconds* Indeed, it 
was thought that the river must have risen from its bed on 
a visit to the clouds, giving us a passing call, for wherever 
we looked there was only water ; water, through which was 
refracted almost our only light, the lightning ; the thunder 
occupied tiU the sound waves, for there was not one left to 
convey either the sound of the engine, or the captain's 
trombone voice to our ears. 

" That storm," said the Dutchman, " will satisfy me for 
the rest of my life." 

"That's nothing to what I have seen in these parts," said 
the experienced traveller. "I have seen the lightning 
shave a man as close as any barber could, and the thumder 
that followed rolled up all the luggage, and wheeled it 
overboard. The rain, sir, was so heavy, that it bore our 
outer garments away, and would have cleared ofE the rest, 
and possibly skinned us, but fortunately it ceased just in 
time to spare us such a miserable catastrophe. My own 
and my wife's Ulsters got entangled with a life belt, and 
were found folded in each others arms twenty miles from 
I^)tterdam next day. Fortunately they were restored, to 
the great joy of the owners." 

" That's another to him," growled somebody. 

" He must be ' our own correspondent,'" said another. 

The Dutchman disappeared with a "Taw, yaw," having 
had enough yam to wind up for that day at least. 
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The storm had ceased, and the curtain rose for another 
act of our journey, revealing a much wider river, side 
scenes of wooded hills, and little promontories bathing 
their feet in the stream, terraced vineyards, and deli- 
ciously-wooded hollows. Back scene, snowing the fine 
curve of the river and its picturesque banks, luxuriant 
with vine and foliage, and cut up with bold rocks 
rising to a cloudless sky. A set piece of bold rock, 
crowned by the fortress of Marksburg, with the small 
town of Braubach, looking all humility at its foot, 
occupied the foreground. We have little desire to dwell 
upon this fortress, and still less to dwell in it. In- 
deed, we quite think, if we were a Grerman, that 
we should be chary of our ancestral pride ; and, at 
all events, we would not claim any family connection 
with the ancient ogres by whom the poor wretches were 
consigned to the " dog-hole," " torture chamber," and 
other barbarous dungeons of this hideous place. 

"Ah, sir," said an elderly, nervous lady, " it's* dreadful 
to think of; but this is only one of the very many 
dungeons read of many centuries ago. Prisons now- 
a-days are more like palaces of the olden time, and the 
treatment is humane. Modern criminals, sir," she con- 
tinued, " don't know how much they have to be thankful 
for." 

" Shu'd think not, mum," said an engineer (an English- 
man), who had just popped his blackface above the grating 
of the engine-room ; " let some of 'em come into my prison 
for a week or two in July, and they'd go back with a very 
good hidea of a tortur chamber and a dog-hole jined in 
one ! If you are a prison mish-e-nary, mum, please to send 
me over a few stokers on trial, and they'll soon want to get 
back again to do their three pounds of oakum a day, and 
no shirking. Prison ! aint mine a prison ? always below 
in the dungeon, excepts when I come up like a fish to get 
a breath of air. Yery thirsty work ours is, too, mum ; 
a little lager beer in the engine-room has a wonderful effect 
iipon the machinery ; regelates the safety-valve, and keeps 
the biler from busting." 
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C?iiiming man ! lie touched the nervous chord of the ladj, 
and not in vain. 

The scene continued to shift as we proceeded; sometimes 
fertile banks, with an expanding landscape ; sometimes 
walls of rocks contracting the river, and now enclosing a 
lake-like bend without any apparent outlet. 

Small towns and villages here and about, with Q-othie 
towers, square towers, round towers, castles in ruins, 
castles restored, and castles new ; one was said to be called 
" mouse," and another " cat " ; no doubt there is some 
** cock and bull '* story about both, if one troubled to en* 
quire. 

Oberweisel, with a G-othic church and a round tower, 
close to the river's edge, and a castled height, of course, 
is very picturesque, with its surroundings ; it is, to our 
mind, as pretty as any part of the Ehine. 

"We had just passed it, when the elderly lady appeared ta 
get very fidgety as well as nervous. 

Some guide-book which she had been studying told of 
fearful whirlpools thereabouts, and of boats with crews 
and passengers being sucked in. Though averring to dis* 
believe all about the traditional goblins of the Khine, she^ 
had some faith in its gobbling powers, and didn*t mean to 
be gobbled up if she knew it, keeping near to the man at 
the wheel, and her eye upon him, ready to give the alarm 
if she saw the dreadful gulf. Twice she had spoken to- 
him, but in vain, for he neither looked nor answered, when 
the experienced tourist came upon the scene. 

"What's the matter — what do you want, madam?" 
said he. 

" Oh, I wished to tell him, sir, to be careful, as the — the 
— whirlpools are near." 

Ah, yes ; but they — ^they — are stopped." 
Oh, joyful ; I am grateful. And pray how were they 
stopped, sir?" 

An expression passed over his face as though he was 
saying inwardly, " Well, that's a poser" ; but it soon re- 
covered, and impudence posed itself again. 

" Well, you see, madam, there were two thirsty giants, of 
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immense bulk, inbabiting migbty caverns under tbe Ebine, 
and just about this spot they used to tap the bed of the 
river for a drink when they were thirsty, which they always 
were, and it was the water running into their great mouths 
which caused the whirlpools, for it ran down with a whizz 
like a shot from a hundred-ton gun. When the rafts and 
the boats came along and went down, they were always 
wide awake, and turned their heads aside to avoid them ; 
but the cunningest get caught sometimes, which some of 
us mites on the surface know to our sorrow. Well, 
madam, just over there lived an old maiden lady, with 
a large St. Bernard dog, her only companion; and, they 
say, she hated everybody, and spoke to nobody, not even to 
her dog, for whom she nad no love, only keeping him for 
protection, as she was a great coward, and lived in the fear 
of death. One night at dusk she went to dip for a pail of 
water from the river, when the stone on which she stood 
gave way, and she fell into the stream. Her faithful dog 
sprang in after her, and both were carried away by the 
current. Now, just at this moment the giants had come 
up for a drink, being very thirsty, having fasted five 
minutes, which was very imusual for them. Tremendous 
whirlpools followed each suck, as at that time in the even- 
ing they did not expect anything bigger than a trout or a 
jack, when along came the old lady and popped into the 
mouth of one and choked him." 

" And the dog, sir ? " 

" Oh ! — ^he — ^he — ^he choked the other." 

" That is the stoiy, madam ; and true or not, certain it 
is that since the old lady and her dog disappeared the 
whirlpools have ceased." 

This atrocious lie, evidently invented, was too much for 
the nerves of the lady, and so she retired to find a moral, 
if there is one. 

Caub is another charming and romantic place, with the 
ruined Q-utenfels on a rock above, and that quaint old 
castle, " Pflaz," standing on an island in the centre of the 
river, which has had the honour of more frequent illustra- 
tion than any other castle in the world, not excepting 
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Chillon. "Wlietlier the word " Pflaz " is German or "Welsh, 
we will not pretend to say, but in our youth we used to 
associate it with phthysic, both appearing to our young 
mind equally unpronounceable. 

A few more little places, with great histories and tradi- 
tions, and we reached Bingen, when the shades of ni^ht 
began to close around us, deepening until Mayence was 
reached. No matter, for there was not much to see after 
Eingen. 



PIPTH STAGE. 

MAYENOE — GERMAN SOLDIEBS — PINE EAILWAY BEIDGE — B0HA1( 
ET7INS — GUTTENBERO'S MONUMENT — THE TABLE D*HOTB — 
ANALYSIS — IMITATORS AT HOME — GERMAN GRACE. 

Matence is a strongly fortified town, with some 60,000 
inhabitants, forty-six miles from Metz, and a short excur- 
sion to either Frankfort or Wiesbaden. 

New lines of fortifications were being constructed, and 
at the same time that we were engaged in our visit of in- 
spection some high miHtary dignitaries had arrived for the 
same purpose. 

All the troops turned out, and everything military was 
in motion, as though the French had recaptured Metz, and 
were at hand, prepared to take their much-dreaded reveuge; 
but, looking at the physique of the beef-eating, beer-drink- 
ing German, and comparing him with the soup fed vin- 
ordinaire drinking French trooper, it appeared to us that 
the comparison of "a bloated aristocrat with a lean 
beggar'* was not at all inappropriate. 

We happened to express our opinion after this manner 
to an elderly gentleman who stood by our side when a 
regiment of fine-looking men was marching past. 

"A very common remark," he replied; "but in these 
days of long range the little man stands the best chance." 

" Indeed; how so ? " 

" W hy, you pee, a small man is a small target, and not 
so liable to be hit." 

" If that reasoning is correct, what chance would our 
splendid creatures, the guards, stand in an engagement ? " 

" They would be a centre or a bull's-eye for every shot 
in open field." 

" But suppose they manage 1 to get up to close 
quarters ? " 
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" Ob, then ! — ah ! — ^but how are they to get there under 
the new system ? '* 

We said no more, presuming that we had a military 
authority to deal with, and he might be too tough for us to 
argue with ; we found out soon after that we had pre- 
sumed correctly, our military friend was a captain of 
volunteers. 

The great military establishments and the strengthening 
of the lihine fortresses betray the dread of another striiggle 
with the French; and the Germans know, to use their own 
words, which one frequently hears, that " France is pre- 
paring for it every day." It is talked of seriously and 
soberly, but always with a shudder. They are satisfied 
with their laurels, and would wear them undisturbed. 

We have said to Germans occasionally, that we believed 
France had had enough, and though she groaned inwardly 
with mortified pride, she would not in our generation 
break out into open war, but chafe and threaten as she did 
after Waterloo. 

A shake of the head and a deep drawn sigh was the 
only answer. 

The usual drive round Mayence skirts the Ehine for a 
short distance, then to the public gardens, and on to the 
fine railway bridge over the river. The bridge is a grand 
structure, upon the trellis girder principle, and a great 
improvement upon Brunei's ugly creations at Chepstow and 
Saltash ; and one wonders, when looking down from the 
giddy height of the footway upon the rushing stream be- 
low, how the difficulties of foundations for the piers were 
overcome. Thence we were taken through the fortifica- 
tions, and over a down to the ruins of a Roman town and 
aqueduct, back through the heavy-looking, unattractive 
town, stopping to inspect the statue of Guttenberg, in- 
ventor of movable printers' type, who is well "set up," 
and appears almost to breathe again in Thorwaldsen's 
figure, althtJugh his dust has been scattered 400 years. 

Tne cathedral is of very early work and character, or 
rather what is left of the original ; for it has seen so much 
trouble in its day, and has been cobbled and patched so 
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much, that little of the old work remains. It is now under 
restoration. 

Some of the best hotels face the river, and in front, 
almost close to their doors, runs the railway, without any 
fence to divide it from road or pavement. The continual 
noise and shrieking of the passing trains, day and night, 
renders a night in Mayence quite enough for one who can 
indulge in sleep under ordinary circumstances. "We en- 
tered the hotel as the bell was ringing for tahle d'hote, for 
the Germans dine in the middle of the day. The large 
dining-room was full, one of the tables being occupied by 
the military dignitaries before-named and about twenty 
officers, who looked as if their work had stimulated appe- 
tite, and needed not the lively tunes played by a band* 
stationed in the next room to assist digestion. About 
one hundred civilian guests, chiefly English tourists, 
were also assembled, including a fair proportion of 
ladies. All kinds of costumes met the eye, reminding one 
of a harlequin tea set. The captain of volunteers sat 
next to us, and opposite were some Birmingham people, to 
whom everything was new, and *' all so jolly." 

" A good dinner," said one, passing the menu, 

Now we believe that he did not understand a word of it, 
but, while pretending to know, was really seeking infor- 
mation. 

Let us see what this good dinner was to consist of — 
ah ! all Prench dishes, and no sour-krout ; how considerate. 

MENr. 



Beine de Targot. 

PoisBon. 

Saumon fum^. 

Salade aux pommes de terre. 

lielev^s. 

Bosboeaf h, rAnglaise. 

Pommes frites. 

Entrees. 

SalmiB de gibier, truffes et champignons. 

Legumes. 

Haricots verts en benrre. 
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Botis. 

Chapons aux cressons. 

Salade. 

De saison. 

Entremets. 

Glares panaches. 

Patisserie. 

Dessert— divers 

Fruits. 

We passed the mev,u to our neighbour, the captain, who 
we heard after, was a retired hotel-keeper. 

" Humph ! Heine de V argot — weak gruel, with a few, 
green peas to mislead * the appetite.' " 

The soup was served, and he was not far out. 

During the waits between the courses he treated us to a 
dissertation upon the several dishes, revealing secrets so 
profound, that one lady remarked, " He must have been at 
a school for French cookery all his life." His criticism of 
the menu continued. 

'* JPoisson^, sauTnon fume, salade aux pommes de terre — 
uncooked dried salmon cut thin, and half-cooked potatoes, 
cut up into dice, floating in oil, and sprinkled with 
the green of chopped onions. 

** That's rather a slippery foundation, sir, for the roast 
beef to follow, and I will leave it. Roshceuf a VAnglaise — 
wish it might be — ^no — no, my friends ; the name is all 
right, and that's all ; if you expect this to be anything like 
the roast beef of old England, I pity your disappointment. 
This is a piece of beef with all the fat and bone taken 
away, rolled up like a German sausage, and well boiled, the 
liquor providing the soup for next day ; then it is baked or 
roasted, cut up into thin slices, covered with brown gravy, 
and submitted to your approving taste. It's tender? 
Yes; and so would you be if you had been boiling so 
long." 

" Can you tell whether it is beef, mutton, or veal by the 
taste ? " 

"No ; all you can taste is the gravy. Now, about the 
gravy; all brown gravy is a stock, and does for every- 
thing. No cook that I ever met could give the analysis of a 
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stock-pot. It's the sewer of the kitchen, and how many living 
things beside mice fall victims to its alluring odour, I 
never guessed. Macbeth's witches were candid enough to 
give the proportions of their compound ; but I'd defy any 
witchcraft to give me the constituents of a stock-pot." 

These remarks were rattled off, but his knowledge did 
not appear to affect the captain's appetite, for he partook 
freely of everything. 

The Birmingham people cautiously scraped their beef 
before consumption ; the story of the brown gravy looked 
to 3 probable for them. 

" Let me see what is down for the next course," con- 
tiQued the captain. 

" Salmis de gihier — hashed game. Never ! It's goat's 
flesh, hung till tasty, or I'll. be hung myself. Here it 
cones. 

" Yes, it is goat's flesh, pretty high, too ; it might be 
chevreau — kid ; at any rate it's gamy. 

" Don't take any champignons^ sir ; fungus ! no more 
like our mushrooms than an old leather book cover is like 
a floury potatoe. 

" Don't touch them, madam ; you'll get no sleep for the 
n:ixt week if you do." 

His analysis proceeded between the courses, anticipating 
each dish by a description of its preparation. 

^^ Haricots verts en heurre ; well, that's a very innocent 
dsh — French beans with butter ; but so tasteless, that if 
jm had to eat them often it would make you regret that 
you ever knew the taste of a scarlet runner. Chapons aux 
cressons — fowls and watercresses. Notice the dish when it 
comes round, and tell me if you think the anatomy different 
to our birds." 

" Iteally, I think it must be, for I could never divide a 
fowl into so many pieces." 

" Salade — ah, a lettuce torn to shreds with forks, and 
covered with oil. What's next? Olaces panaches — ^ah, 
penny ices, water-flavoured and frozen. The rest is before 
you, gentlemen — a few biscuits, and some dishes of cherries ; 
but, remember, everv cherry has a tenant to dispute pos- 
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«ession. Here, look, there's a fine fat one nestling close to 
the stone." 

That maggot preserved the cherries at our end of the 
table. 

" Now, gentlemen, you know your dinner. Physiologists 
say that we should always leave the table with an appetite. 
"When you have gone through the ceremony of this dinner, 
if you don't feel that your stomach has been made a 
fool of, instead of being replenished, I am no prophet. I 
should not be surprised to see you enter the first cake shop 
for a pemiy bun, just to stay your stomach till tea time." 

" W hat about the wine r " said the Birmingham man, 
who had evidently had all the anticipated pleasure of a 
good dinner destroyed, and bep^an to think longingly of 
home. " Is the wine all right ? " 

He had just ordered a bottle at three shillings. 

" Bight enough, if you pay a long price for it, sir ; all 
the best wine is exported. A good deal of cheap w^ine is 
made in the cellar ; a few drops of acetic acid, and a tea- 
epoonf ul of syrup, fill up the bottle with water, and you 
Have it. If you want a glass of pure wine you must go to 
the farmer." 

^^ Pharmacie, all pJiarmacie, jb.w,^^ said the Dutchman, 
who had been a quiet listener. 

The captain continued — 

"You can buy a better wine for sixteen or eighteen 
shillings a dozen in London than you pay three shillings a 
lottle for to-day." 

" Why, a gentleman on the boat told us as we came down, 
that there was not any pure wine in London," replied the 
Birmingham man. 

"Did he offer to sell you any ? " 

" Oh, yes, and here's his card : sparkling hock forty- 
eight shillings a dozen." 

" And you ordered some ? " 

" Not likely ; us Birmingham people don't do business in 
BTich a hurry." 

The warning, "take care of your pockets," at start- 
iag occurred to us, not for the first time, and visions 
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of brigands past, present, and to come floated be- 
fore us. 

We had taken up the wine carte, and were running over 
the list, wondering at the high prices, when the captain 
interposed — 

" It's like fish at the sea-side, sir, always dearer than in 
town, so is wine, to the stranger, dearer in the countries 
where it is ^rown. It's a paradox, sir. French living 
would never do our side of the channel, madam," said he, 
addressing a lady on the other side ; " the honour of old 
England could not exist on it ; beef and mutton and strong 
beer are our bulwarks. I know a few little men in London 
who come abroad and go into ecstacies over foreign dishes ; 
fellows, sir, who once on a time used to regard hashed 
mutton and a chop for a change as luxuries. Promoted 
from a three-legged stool to an ofl&ce chair, they affect late 
dinners and foreign dishes. Sharp fellows, too, for it costs 
so little and makes a display. I was induced to go through 
the form of one of these purgatorial displays the other day. 
I think I have the menu in my pocket ; yes, here ,it is. 
'ITiere, what do you think of that ? " handing it to the Bir- 
mingham man. 

" A lot of it." 

"A lot of writing," said the captain; "plenty on the 
table, but nothing to eat. 

" First there was a centre piece of wax fruits and paper 
flowers, by the hostess, raised on a glass dish, stuck on a 
celery glass turned upside down. Then there were some 
more glass dishes containing a few biscuits ; a pound of 
cherries equally distributed on two other dishes bordered 
with flowers — a pretty idea, no doubt, and helps to fill up. 
The table was laid for eight, and there were so many 
glasses, water-bottles, vases, with flowers, d'oyleys, and 
so on, that the knives and forks were lost in the labyrinth, 
and where the plates were to squeeze in looked mysterious. 

" I am a widower, sir, and a spinster of suitable and ripe 
age was invited to meet me, or to mate me. I said she was 
of ripe age, second thought, over-ripe, and ought to have 
been plucked long ago. She told of her garden at Forest Hill, 
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and the lovely flowers, pointing out each gem of the table, 
and giving it a name. They were from her choice beds ; 
she came early and brought a good many, and heljied to 
dress the table. Bless her, the flowers were the best part 
of the display. Kindly pass the menu, sir, and I will 
translate it. ^ Potage, sagou^ — ^that was flour and water, 
with sago well boiled ; and I thought I detected the broth 
from the scrag of mutton boiled for the children's dinner. 
' Poisson^ sales Jrites ' — a couple of soles fried brown, and 
cut into ten parts ; no melted butter or sauce : anchovy, 
or Lea and Perrin's, never seen on a French table — nothing 
to stimulate appetite. All left to nature, and nature needs 
to be very kind sometimes. ' Oigot de mouton garni^ 
pommes de terra au natural * — this was the knuckle-end of 
a leg of mutton, baked, cut up into thin slices, and gar- 
nished with two or three carrots and turnips cut up into 
dice, the whole suffocated with a brownish gravy. ' Choux^ 
Jieur au fromage ' — a large cauliflower boiled, with Ameri- 
can cheese grated over it, and put into the oven to brown. 
This course is very good, if you can get enough of it; 
but when one flower is divided among eight, you just get 
enough to give an appetite for more. * Pigeons rotis ' — these 
were a few pigeons ; might have been rooks — ^they were 
lean enough. ' Petit s pais en heitrre ' — a ninepenny tin of 
peas warmed, with butter. * Pouding au pain ' — a bread 
pudding prevents accumulation of stale bread in the 
kitchen. * Dessert^ biscuits,* There, sir, that was the bill 
of fare of the swell French dinner, irrigated with water 
and claret at one shilling a bottle. The whole thing cost 
about fifteen shillings, wine included. How many dinners 
the remnants made for the family after, I would not reckon. 
The French never sit after dinner ; so after the ceremony 
was over, their disciples were led to the drawing roOm, 
more hungry than when they left it an hour and a-half be- 
fore, at least, I can answer for one. Coffee and the remains 
of the biscuits, were handed round soon after, but I 
excused myself, and left with a slight bilious attack, as a 
compliment to the hostess, which, of course, she attributed 
to the rich dinner, the spinster expressing, at the same 
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time, the greatest sympathy, I departed overcome, and 
repaired to satisfy the cravings of hunger at the next 
caj^, where a chop and a pint of bitter restored me. Why, 
sir, the plainest English dinner for eight often repeated 
would ruin some of these little men ; but a French dinner 
half a dozen times a year does not strain the purse, and 
they can fancy themselves great men, which does not re- 
quire a very great effort of their little minds. When I 
used to invite a few friends to dinner, sir, in my poor 
Sarah's time, the wine alone used to cost me as much as 
half a dozen Prench dinners, not to mention the salmon, 
turkey, haunch of mutton, and bit of game. Wheugh ! 
foreign living, sir, would starve me. I begin to waste as 
soon as I leave England. We don't value English com- 
fort till we travel. A fortnight's absence is all I can en- 
dure: when I return, my housekeeper says I look as if I 
was going into a consumption, and I make her words come 
true when she puts the dinner on the table, ha — ^ha." 

He had all the joke to himself, if there was any, for 
every one was on the move. The Grermans rose first, and, 
after bowing to each other, shook hands, and said, " G-od 
bless our good dinner," or " Grod bless the meal time," and 
departed, with a true military, self-important tread, which 
might have made an impression on the floor, but we are 
afraid if they intended anything else, that it failed. 

The omnibus was announced, and many of the tourists 
departed for the rail to take them on their journey, our- 
selves, amongst the number, booking for Heidelberg. 



SIXTH STAGE. 

WIESBADBX AND PBANKFOET — A SLIPPERY SITBJBCT — PAST TBATEL- 

LTNG WORMS — HANKHEISf — HEIDELBERa AND ITS CASTLE — ^A 

lady's LBCTXTBE — MFCH CRY AND LITTLE "WOOL — BADEN-BADEN 
AND ITS GAIETY — THE CASTLE, AND SOMBTHINa ABOITT THE 
OLD OGRES. 

Some tourists on leaving Mayence include Homburg, Wies- 
baden, and Frankfort, in their route, all being good towns, 
with English colonies. The watering places — Homburg 
with its saline, and Wiesbaden with its boiling springs — 
are most favoured, where the English faculty send trouble- 
some patients, as the London doctors send consumptive 
patients in the last stage to Bournemouth, for the change 
— alas ! a great change to many. 

Since the gaming tables have been suppressed in the 
Ehine to^-ns, visitors go for the legitimate use of the 
waters, though not so many as of old, when going to Hom- 
burg or Wiesbaden for the waters meant play. There is 
not so much difference either between the present and the 
past. People go now to get rid of their ailments by the 
use of the hot water, and many, no doubt, are relieved. 
In former times they used to get into " hot water '* at the 
tables, and were very much relieved — after another fashion. 
Indeed we might say, utterly " cleaned out." 

Frankfort is a large town with a quaint cathedral and 
town-hall, which preside over a group of buildings as quaint 
and venerable, called the old town, hemmed in all round 
by modern streets of fine houses, like the Irishman's coat, 
which had been patched so often that only a small portion 
remained to betray its antiquity. 

In the museum a pair of Luther's slippers are preserved 
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to show, perhaps, that if we cannot step into his shoes, we 
might at least examine the way he trod. 

One is apt to get speculative and mercenary, and we are 
led to calculate how much might be made by letting these 
slippers out for use at fashionable weddings in conjunction 
with the rice. We never could understand the witchcraft 
of old slippers, but there would be some meaning in pitch- 
ing this venerable pair at a modem happy couple, who had 
just undertaken reformation from their very souls, seeing 
also that these very soles had once been Luther's founda- 
tion. 

Frankfort rejoices, too, in having been the birthplace 
of Goethe and the elder Eothschild: two greater names 
could not easily be found to represent wealth of mind and 
matter. 

The majority of travellers leave these towns out of their 
programme, and go direct to Heidelberg, for which we will 
now start, over the Rhine by the magnificent iron bridge 
before named, out into the country, through cultivated 
grounds and vineyards, with a peep at the Khine occasion- 
ally, which seems to have a little more its own way than 
farther down, and sweeps along with a rejoicing roar like 
the distant huzzas of a mob. On the other side of the 
river is Nierstein, which we remember with respect, as the 
wine that bears that name is very good ; but you must see 
that you get it. 

Farther on, also on the opposite bank, stands Worms, 
a town with a history so long that if one were to poise 
himself in the centre, with Boss's telescope to aid, he could 
not reach either end. 

One small traveller, who sat quietly reading a red 
covered book, which crimsoned his face with enthusiasm, 
said, " Worms had once been a Roman settlement, and the 
Druids had a castle there ! " 

"What's that you say?" said an American. "I guess 
that's wrong, anyhow " — sideways to us. 
J^^The book was passed, and with a knowing wink he read, 
in an undertone, "The castle was erected by Drusus." 
Another wink at us, and he returned the book. 
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" Quite right. It's as true, what you said, as it is that 
ivorj-backed hair brushes are made from the skias of white 
elephants." 

On we rush — ^no, we don't ; there's no hurry on foreign 
lines. It's a fussy sort of getting along. A spurt, then 
an easy, a spurt and a rest, and then a crawl, as though 
something was in the way ; a stop at a station for a chat ; 
fussing off again to make one believe they are doing fifty 
miles an hour where they only average twelve or fifteen. 

Passing Darmstadt, which looked pretty, though flat, we 
sighted Mannheim in the distance, a large town on the 
Khine, with a population of 30,000 or 40,000, including, as 
we were informed, about 2000 English. The same authority 
added, " It's a cheap place to live in, but not so cheap as 
it was." 

In these days of failures and defaulting governments, of 
bonds that have paid no dividends for years, it is a con- 
solation that the poor victims have some place of refuge 
where they can live, as it appears that diminished incomes 
and high prices prevent them doing so in their own 
country. 

The American had been quietly taking a survey of the 
town from the carriage window, whilst the little man was 
reading it up by the aid of his red-covered book. 

"Tlmt town," said the latter, confidently, "has been 
battered and burnt down by bombardment twice" — ^pulling 
up a little, as the American turned his eyes upon him — 
" so — so history tells us." 

"And what else does history tell?" answered the 
American. " Does it prophecy what figure this town will 
cut, or whether it will be included in the strategy of the 
coming general in the coming struggle? Can't say? 
Waal, they grow plenty of tobacco round these parts, so 
there will be some smoke, anyhow." 

Fifteen miles more, and we reach the university town 
of Heidelberg, which, like its neighbour Mannheim, ha.s 
gone through many troubles ; has been bombarded, burnt, 
sacked, starved, murdered, and worse. One wonders, when 
looking over its eventful history, that any forelathers were 
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left to hand down the present inhabitants, of whom it may 
be said that their hatred of the French is fully as intense 
as that of their progenitors — a disagreeable fact, not im- 
probably that which keeps French visitors away. "We 
asked a descendant of one of the ancient families if he had 
seen a Frenchman in the town. His teeth went together 
with a sound like cracking a nut, and remained like a vice 
well screwed up, as he answered with his lips, " Not one." 

The old inn in the market-place is nearly all that re- 
mains of ancient Heidelberg (the castle excepted) a very 
interesting building, with a fa9ade decorated with figures 
and heraldic devices. 

The church opposite is curious only for the circumstance 
that the Eoman Catholic and the reformed religions hold 
services under the same roof. It appears that the pro- 
fessors of these faiths are about equal in the town ; and 
as each claimed the church, they, like sensible men, agreed 
to divide it, and built a wall in the centre. The two 
services are held, one at the east and the other at the west 
end, the party wall being well exorcised, we suppose ; but 
we heard a cynic observe that, if a party of Ritualists were 
to occupy the centre, the extreme ends might be brought 
together. There is another celebrated church, about which 
one has read that while Eoman Catholic doctrines were 
being preached inside, Jerome of Prague was expounding 
those of the reformation outside. In those days religious 
disputants, however, were not so conciliatory, or Jerome 
might have been " asked in," and some such arrangement 
made as that in the Heidelberg church of the present day. 
The stem reformer retaliated for the want of politeness 
on the part of the Eoman Catholic worshippers, by nailing 
his expositions to the church door. 

The fussy man and his red book now came to our aid, 
and reminded us of a name little known — Olympia Moreta, 
the young and beautiful philosopher and brilliant lecturer, 
who, flying from martyrdom in Italy for her reformed 
faith, settled in Heidelberg, where she taught and lectured 
in this the town of her adoption. Her advanced opinions, 
combined with rare natural gifts and polished attainments. 
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were liere appreciated. A simple monument marks the 
spot where they laid the body once animated by Olympiads 
exalted mind. 

The castle, which had been bombarded, stormed, and 
burnt so many times, and as persistently restored, received 
its final judgment in 17t^, when, struck by lightning, it was 
burnt to cinders, except the old red sand-stone walls which 
now remain — a truly picturesque study for architects and 
picture makers, many of whom, with different degrees of 
ability, we noticed at work on " the ruined tower," conse- 
crated by the muse of Coleridge in one of the most beau- 
tiful love poems (" Genevieve ") of modem times. 

The great extent of the building, and the rich and varied 
styles, realise greatness in ruins, for wherever the eye rests 
there is the evidence of former grandeur. One renaissance 
elevation struck us as being particularly rich, and full of 
elaborate details, the figures and ornaments appearing to 
be as sharp as when they left the sculptor's chisel at which 
we were surprised, as the stone is not one of the best for 
the art. The situation is the finest that could be selected, 
as it rests on a hill immediately above the town, like a king 
upon a dais, commanding the respect of all, for everyone 
looks up to it; and the old building looks down right 
regally upon its courtiers. 

The gardens retain traces of former beauty, and the 
"views from the terraces are charming. At the back are 
the richly- wooded heights, like a green curtain, reaching to 
the clouds ; in the front is seen a lengthening vale, with the 
Neckar silvering the plain on its way to the Ehine. Vine 
terraces and richly-wooded uplands border the river in the 
foreground. The smoke from a passing train, like a whifE 
of tobacco, feebly traced the vein of the great civiliser over 
the long plaia, stretching away as far as eye could see. 
The Vosges Mountains keep guard on one side, and the 
Bergstrasse on the other ; for which sheltering care the 
plain is very grateful, and bears abundantly. 

A conductor takes the visitors through the ruined 
chambers of the castle, and points out the ashes of former 
greatness and beauty. The round tower, where dwelt 
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Elizabeth, daughter of James the First of England, and 
wife of the Elector Palatine Erederick the Eifth, aiter- 
wards King of Bohemia, is pointed out, about which a lady 
of the party volunteered a small lecture, which might be 
styled the Eise, Progress, Eall, &c. She observed that 
Elizabeth vindicated "women's rights " by forcing herhus- 
band to accept the throne and make her a queen; then she 
dwelt tenderly upon her fall, and heroically, when she spoke 
of the ex-queen*s determination to beg her bread rather 
than degrade herself by work. 

" I wonder if she was the inventor of that sort of thing,"" 
said the American, who, with the little man, had followed 
us up. " There's a pretty many of that sort about now, 
who would rather use the sponge than fill the pail." 

We suppose he meant would rather sponge on others 
than work for themselves. 

A room in the castle is fitted up with an indifferent lot 
of pictures, and some glass cases filled with relics, amongst 
which is Elizabeth's prayer book and Luther's ring — so it 
is said ; but the whole thing is not worth the time or the 
charge for admission. 

The cellar where the famous wine tun rests in the glory 
of its carving, ornamentation, emptiness, and bulkiness, is 
worth a visit. The conductor assured us it had been filled 
three times, but the little man's guide book differed, and 
said only once, and then it held 800 hogsheads. 

Wandering for an hour in the town, we were surprised 
to see so many students (of whom there are altogether 
nearly 1000) with cut faces, healed, battered, in every 
stage of healing, plastered, bound up, and some so dis- 
figured and covered up that only a small space was left to 
peep out. This was the result of modem chivalry, called 
" students' duels," one of which we were very near wit- 
nessing, for quite by accident we had wandered to the 
rendezvous just as a party were leaving after having vindi- 
cated their honour by damaging each other's complexions ; 
for the face, it appears, is the target. It is said that they 
are proud of their scars, some of which must be marks of 
recognition for life; and if the honour of a Heidelberg: 
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student requires tliat to such sad complexion he must come, 
we are thankful that we have not graduated at the univer- 
sity on the I^eckar. 

We questioned a townsman upon the suhject. He said, 
*' It is not allowed, but still they do it : " betraying a weak 
kind of government ; and we think that a week's exercise 
on the centrifugal, for breaking the rules, would soon put 
a stop to this snobbish heroism. 

A barber's shop next attracted our attention, with a label 
in the window — "Hair cutt, Engleesh spokn" — so we 
entered for a cutting. The operation was slow, inter- 
spersed with remarks in Englisli so obscure that we thought 
we must be losing the memory of our own tongue as well 
as our hair. At last, after brushing the collar of our coat, 
with a gust of perfiimed breath down our backbone, we 
were placed before a glass, when an involuntary scream 
escaped at our cropped appearance, and the barber yelled 
forth another, but in a different tone, saying, " Much cry 
and leetle vool, sare." He had learnt that proverb by 
heart. We acknowledged its appropriateness, for never 
since our first respiration had we been cropped so short 
before. He had cut our hair literally to the roots, in the 
German fashion. There was no redress, for he could not 

Sut it back again ; and so we bore our loss quietly, asking 
ow much there was to pay. 

This question involved very complex calculation and 
profound thought. Looking at the number of figures, we 
supposed he must have divided our head phrenologically, 
charging a separate item, pro rata, for each development. 
He had an Englishman for a customer, and he did not 
know how to fleece him sufficiently. Lookmg at the fleece 
he had taken from us, we thought a large balance was in 
our &vour. 

A necktie was sought for at another shop, but as three 
times its value was demanded we demurred, when the man 
said, " Vill you have it for notink ? *' 

We were equal to the occasion, and replied, " Oh, yes, if 
it will oblige you ; but you must send it to our hotel, and 
include a pair of gloves with your thanks." 
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These are insignificant samples of the manner English 
people, tourists or residents, are dealt with in Germany. 
Even in the be&t shops, where one would suppose they 
would have some regard for respectability and fair dealing, 
there is one price (generally douhle) for the English and 
another for the Germans. 

English and Scotch church services are held in the town, 
implying a colony of our people here, too ; and where are 
they not ? 

Enough of Heidelberg. "We will now proceed to Baden- 
Baden, which we found nestling in a valley amongst trees 
and shrubs, flowers and vines, luxuriating over a hot bed 
of mineral waters, some of high temperature, fanned by 
avenues of fine trees, between which fountains spluttered ; 
laved by a river with carefully trimmed banks, bordered 
with flowers and plants ; the slream flowing through park 
and town, seeking rest, and finding none, like the crowds 
of all sorts from all parts on the promenade, who are walk- 
ing, sitting, chatting, drinking, smoking, listening to the 
bands, and paasing away time in restless unoccupation. 
These crowds are chiefly English and Americans out for a 
holiday, with a good many Germans, and not any French. 
A few titled people, some genteel people, and a good many 
"retired" people, some so distinguished as to be one 
remove from trade, and who air themselves accordingly. 

These are the recognised *' visitors," but the thorough 
tourists are the best game. They fill the hotels, coming 
and going all day, and paying what they are charged. 
They thirst for knowledge, and get it from — ^a guide book, 
which helps them over the ground like grasshoppers. 
Book in hand they begin : — *' Oh, that's the conversation 
house and promenade — used to be gaming rooms, you 
know." Book again. " That's the oak avenue over there." 
Book again, " The pump room is over there." Book again. 
" Oh, there's the castle of the grand duke, where those 
horrid dungeons are ; and that's the old castle on the top 
of the hill." 

" Shall we go up ? Too far. Well, there, we have seen 
it alL Come on, it's time for tabh d^hote.** 
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Off early the next morning, they hop away, resting only 
to bestow the same patient and intelligent investigation 
upon all objects of interest that come in their way. 

Truly it is a gay scene, that promenade at Baden — only 
to be compared with Scarborough — particularly at night, 
when the conversation rooms are illuminated, and every 
seat and table on the wide balcony occupied ; the restless 
promenaders flowing like two streams in opposite direc- 
tions. And the shops all amongst the trees, bright and 
glowing with all kinds of glittering uselessness, reflecting 
the gas-lights in the many hues of their tawdry brilliancy* 
But souvenirs must be bought, and buyers " sold." 

The richly-wooded sheltering hills all round, and the hot 
earth, must make it a very relaxing place ; but then there 
are the lovely walks and drives in the woods, under the 
trees for miles and miles, up to the heights, to look down 
upon a panorama rich in everything that bountiful Nature 
bestows to clothe and envelop the land with beauty. 

Then there are the excursions to so many charming 
spots, that a season at Baden is not a bad thing for change 
from the seaside ; and, it appears, a good many think so, 
for the population is more than doubled in the season. 
The English church overflowed on Sunday morning with a 
fashionably-dressed congregation, and the promenade in 
the evening exhibited every class of Sunday clothing, the 
bands playing the while the gayest and liveliest of modem 
compositions. 

We could not, like the grasshopper tourists, leave Baden 
without going up to the castles. The new Schloss, under 
which are the aoominable dungeons of the former build- 
ings, has some handsomely-furnished state apartments, but 
not of sufficient interest to impress one*s memory, or ours 
is feeble just now ; but the dungeons no one could forget. 
Indeed, we believe they will be carried upon ours into 
eternity. 

Guiaed by the candle-light and the castellan, we de- 

cended into these chambers of horrors, hewn, apparently, 

out of the rock, where man condemned man to such 

savage bodily torture that we cannot believe the so-called 
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mind of the human brutes could have been developed from 
anything bordering upon Christian instruction, or pro- 
gressed beyond the instinct of the wild beast of our own 
times. 

"Without light, and almost without food or air, the poor 
wretches lingered, enclosed by doors of stone a foot thick, 
and so heavy that it required all our power to move one 
upon its hinges. Close to the dungeon of torture, and 
within sound of the piercing cries of the victims, is the 
vault where the wretched tribunal sat to pass their bar- 
barous sentences, and not many yards from the awful pit, 
recently discovered, it is said, by accident, into which the 
victims fell to be torn to pieces by knives attached to 
wheels revolving in opposite directions. The hell-hole, as 
the castellan assured us, still contained remnants of wheels, 
knives, and victims. Ilie condemned was forced to walk 
towards a figure of the Virgin, which he was told to kiss ; 
but before he could perform that act of superstitious 
reverence he was on the fatal trap, and with a shriek, at 
which the imagination shudders, fell writhing in agony 
upon the death wheels fe-r below. 

A thrill of horror freezes one's blood when thinking and 
wondering whether such diabolical torture could have been 
devised by beings responsible for their acts to the Great 
Power ; and if so, what is their condition now ? 



SEVENTH STAGE. 

TO STBASBTTBa — GBRHAK PBEJUDICE— CATHEDEAL — ASTBONOMICAl^ 
CLOCK — QUAINT BUILDINGS — CHUBCH OP ST. THOMAS — MUMMIES — 
7BIBUBO SPIBB — BASLB — INTELLIGENT T0UBI8T8 — FALLS OF THE 
SHINE — SCHAFFHOU SEN. 

STBASBima is about two hours from Baden, and those who 
intend to visit this interesting town and get on to Basle for 
the night, leave by an early train, which enables them to see 
the town "as tourists," and reach Basle about seven or eight 
in the evening. But to visit the arsenal, the old and new 
fortifications, and the positions during the siege, would r^ 
quire several days. 

Changing at Apperweiner, the junction nine miles from 
Strasburg, one's thoughts naturally recurred to the time 
when the armed crowds of poor fellows were hastening on 
over this very ground, shouting as with one voice, "To 
Paris ! " in response to the foolish shout which came from 
the other side, " To Berlin ! " How far distant they were from 
either place the map indicates ; but there is not any map 
to show the long, long route taken by so many, so very 
soon after, leaving behind broken hearts, widowed and 
fatherless homes, and such sad grief that no words could 
describe ; broken hearts which " brokenly live on," and to 
which the roots of love still cHng ; memories desolate with 
the bleak shade of the past, and the fatal remembrance of 
the loved ones, but budding green as ever in lone and sad 
desolation. 

" Ah ! " said a German with whom we had been convers- 
es ; " you English know nothing of the horrors of var ; 
your vars have been a long vay from home, and your sol- 
diers have not been called from the middle and vell-to-do 
classes. Call out your volunteers, and send every man to 
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fight against Eussia, and you vill know something ; bub 
ven ve go over to take London you vill know more." 

This joke provoked a laugh. 

" I know better now," he continued ; " but there vas a 
time I did not. The desire is still cherished by a large 
class in Germany to humiliate England." In a whisper, 
" Almost to a man they are for Russia." 

He need not to have told us that, a short time in Ger- 
many is long enough to measure the public feelings. It is 
not, however, the Germans alone who "hate England." 
That is the phrase ; and there appears to be the same feel- 
ing, go where one may. 

Questioning an English lady, who had married a German, 
upon the subject, she replied — 

" It is not the English individually, but England as a 
nation, they so dislike, and I believe that I know the 



reason." 



May we ask what that is, madam ? " 

** Jealousy. The national pride is now very great, and it 
is heresy to hint even that Germany is only one of and 
not the first power in Europe, or that England has any 
pretensions to rank with Germany as a first-rate power." 

" They know England's power, madam, if they will not 
admit it, and that begets jealousy. They see thousands of 
English touring every year, supporting their fine hotels, 
pensions, and schools, and helpmg to support their plea- 
sure resorts — ^Baden, for example, which is visited by so 
many English in the season, and who patiently submit to 
high charges. This begets jealousy. They have thousanda 
of English, supporting English churches, living amongst 
them, apparently in easy circumstances, which they mis- 
take for wealth, and with a refinement of manner and 
delicacy of taste and feeling not yet reached, as far as we 
have seen, in Germany. This begets jealousy also." 

The word " jealousy " — ^how many qualities of meaning it 
has, with ramifications so insidious and minute, that there 
is not a microscopic nerve in the human economy that 
does not partake of it. 

" Jealousy is the word, madam 5 you have hit it," said a 
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stranger, who liad been lounging in tlie comer, listening to 
our dialogue, nevertheless ; " and it's not in Europe only, 
there's a pretty deal of it the other side of the Atlantic. 
You see, England's an old aristocratic country, and the 
pride of birth exists there more than in any other country, 
may be ; it's a rich country, too, and has been successful 
in the world's affairs. A well-bred schoolboy, with plenty 
of pocket-money and an aptitude for learning, goes ahead 
of ms fellows and creates jealousy. It's very natural. 
An actor or actress who can bring down the house, and 
a^ good salary at the same time, is a mark for slander and 
detraction. Jealousy's the word, madam. Oh ! it's all 
very natural, very." 

We were approaching the splendid iron-bridge over the 
Erhine, which had been blown up at the beginning of the 
war, and our German friend observed, with a shudder, as 
we were passing over it — 

" I hope the French von't blow it up next var." 

We could only reply, as we hade done before to similar 
remarks, we thought the Erench had had enough to last for 
a generation or two, when all would be forgotten. 

" I vish I could believe it ; but ve know how they are 
preparing." 

He said that he had taken up his abode in England, and 
was just returning from a visit to his sons in Germany. 

" I vish I could get them to England," he continued ; 
" but they have businesses, and it's not easy. Our system 
makes me feel as if I had no free vill, and I am always 
glad ven I reach free England again. My sons are liable 
to be called at any moment to serve in the army ; one va» 
before Paris. Try to realise my feelings, sir, and my 
anxiety at that time ; ' you couldn't do it. Happy English^ 
you know nothing about var." 

We thought we saw tears in his eyes. 

A poor German governess returning to a school was sit- 
ting opposite ; she had heard our conversation, and was try* 
ing to conceal her emotion. 

" She lost her sweetheart in the var," the German 
whispered in our ear. 



i 
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" There's a piece of her heart in every tear, and very 
natural," said the stranger quietly to us. 

Yes ; and hid away there, a sorrow deeper and more 
pathetic than ever fiction pourtrayed, we thought. 

Many tourists alight at the first station, and walk along 
the dusty road to the cathedral ; but it is better to remain 
seated for another few minutes, while the train winds round 
through the fortifications to the other side of the town, 
where the fine station is within a few minutes of everything 
to be seen within a limited time. 

The cathedral is the first attraction, so finely-propor- 
tioned, and so full of rich and beautiful detail ; but, like 
Antwerp, wanting one tower, which some say never was 
intended, and yet in the back ground of the relief, to the 
memory of the architects, Erwin, father and son, and the 
daughter, who carved some of the statues, the cathedral is 
shown with two towers, and in the centre, over the rose 
window, a kind of pediment, since destroyed. The new 
Toof has been put on, and the damages of the diege re- 
paired, so that the old building does not look any worse for 
the awful trials it has passed through — ^fire, lightning, 
earthquake, revolution, and siege. Tradition says, that the 
early works were performed by vassals and workmen for 
the salvation of their souls ; a cheap way of getting work 
done, but, like many other early methods, the secret how to 
reproduce men to work for the good of their souls is lost. 
The modems work for the body and its necessities ; many 
of us won't work for either body or soul ; and most of us, 
according to Holy "Writ, work for the destruction of our 
souls altogether. 

The interior is disappointing when compared with 
Cologne; the Byzantine columns and arches give it a heavy 
and crowded appearance. The wonderful astronomical 
clock appears to be a great attraction, round which in the 
feouth transept about 150 people had assembled, waiting for 
lioon, when the mechanical figures perform. The first 
stroke of each quarter is struck by the Genii. The first 
quarter is finished by a figure representing Childhood ; the 
second, ^ by Youth ; the third, by Manhood ; and the 
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f onrtli, b^ Old Age. Death Btrikes the hours, and one of 
the Genii turns the hour-glass. Above these, a small 
figure, representing Christ, advances ; figures of the twelve 
Apostles wind round, and as each in its turn reaches the 
centre figure, it jerks round about thirty degrees ; then the 
head jerks, and then the arm of the figure of Christ jerks 
up. The obeisance and blessing being complete, they jerk 
out of sight altogether. 

The next part of the performance is the most ludicrous: 
a cock, about the size of a bantam, is perched on a pinnacle, 
and an uneasy motion is noticed; then the wings flap 
lazily, and the bird proceeds to crow, which it does three 
times, in one of the most mirth-provoking chanticleer 
strains we ever heard, evidently taken from a young cochin- 
china, with bronchial accompaniments. Every one laughs, 
and every one suggests a remedy, from tallow plaster to 
Locock's lozenges, but the verger suggests black mail, 
which he proceeds to levy upon the English. The dials 
appear 1;o depict everything horological and sidereal for all 
time. Eclipses and movable feasts eclipse and move on for 
ever; the end of the world is not considered, as every- 
thing is calculated for ever by no end of signs and figures. 

The town has a large population, living in high houses 
and narrow streets. Some of the buildings are very 
quaint, all roof and windows, with four or five floors under 
the tiles in the high-pitched roofs, pigeon-holed with dormer 
windows, upon the crests of some of which cranes were 
perched — some like pigeons on stilts, others had sought a 
higher elevation, and were balancing themselves on one leg, 
on the chimneys. Some of the wider streets are arcaded, 
shading the shops underneath after the style of Chester. 

The theatre and museum are rebuilt and refurnished, and 
altogether the town looks quite recovered from the pimish- 
ment it received, except that all the streets have now Ger- 
man names again, after the lapse of 200 years, which the 
French do not consider a resuscitation or an improvement. 

There is a very strong feeling^ existing among the old 
French inhabitants; but with the young, the change of 
government is a matter of history, and they intermarry, 
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without caring for tlie political situation. Perhaps, as the 
old die off, the old feeling will pass away. 

The church of St. Thomas is hardly worth a visit, except 
to see the fine monument by Fagelle to Marshal Saxe ; but 
the morbid desire to look at the mummies is the object of 
many. The two coffins with glass lids, said to contain the 
remains of a count of Nassau and his daughter, are placed 
in a kind of vestry. The features are well preserved, and 
the bodies, or what is left, have been redressed, the new 
garments only serving to make the exhibition more 
ghastly. 

Strasburg, as all the world knows, besides its cathedral 
and astronomical clock, is also noted for beer, bacon, and 
fat geese. The beer and the bacon are innocent enough, but 
the torture to which the poor geese are subjected is a dis- 
grace to humanity. The wretched birds are kept in heated 
rooms, and stuffed until their livers become enlarged, suffer- 
ing towards the end of the process great agony. The "ybi* 
ffrcts " — ^fat livers, potted and sent all over Europd — make 
a dish more rich than wholesome, and the geese have their 
posthumous revenge, the exaggerated luxury generally dis- 
agreeing with the gourmand. 

Eetuming to Appenweiner Junction, we book for Basle, 
and creep off at the old pace, at which there is not much 
to complain, as we get a good retrospect of Strasburg and 
its beautiful spire. The scenery en route is very fine, 
skirting the Black Eorest and its mountains, bristling with 
dark foliage, like the ostrich plumes of a mourning-coach. 
Opposite are the mountains of Alsace, grey, and soft as 
clouds on the blue horizon. 

Friburg, in Breisgau, is the only town on our wajr to 
attract much attention, as the ^e scenery is all absorbing, 
with its exceptional and very elegant Minster Spire, 380 feet 
high (Strasburg is 468 feet), the beautiful open tracery of 
which tapering upwards, with all the lightness of a piece 
of crochet- work, challenges attention, and cannot be passed 
without notice and admiration. 

Many alight here and proceed to Switzerland, through 
^he Black Forest, or through that part of it called HoUeu-'^ 
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tlial — Valley of Hell. We preferred, however, proceeding 
by Bale, for we thought if we got into that V alley we 
might want bail in vain. 

After this we soon reached G-erman Switzerland, and 
anon found ourselves in our hotel on the banks of the 
rapid Ehine, Basle. Here some problems presented them* 
selves for solution. 

Some gentlemen, with guide books, read that the pen- 
sion at the best hotels was from six to^ eight francs — 
whereas ten to fifteen francs were demanded. The solution 
is that low prices were current a few years ago, at the time 
the guide books were written, but a change has come over 
Switzerland, as it has over other countries, and everything 
is dearer. There has been an hotel mania besides, and the 
rush of visitors, for whose reception these palaces have 
been built, has not, even at double prices, been sufficient to 
pay for large capital and expenses. Hence, some of the 
more ambitious have wound up, and been unwound again 
by another company, often only to wind up again, until the 
capital IS so reduced that the last comers are just enabled 
to make the majority of the hotels pay. But still there 
are some fine hotels in the more frequented parts that pay 
well. 

The poorer class of Swiss, who suffer most, lament the 
advent of foreigners, forgetting in their ignorance that 
their romantic land is a show country, which people pay 
dearly to see, and which helps to fill their pockets. Even 
firewood is double the price it was a few years ago ; and 
this is an item in a poor man's family, who depends upon 
wood for heat during often very severe winters. 

But the beer g^uestion puzzled us most, which had been 
rising in price smce our first bottle on the Ehine at five- 
pence. Q-radually it had increased to one shilling, and 
here it was priced fif teenpence for a tallow- flavoured com- 
pound not worth twopence. We consequently gave up the 
problem and the beer, fop we could neither solve the one nor 
afford the other. 

We had our small brandy flask filled with inferior 
brandy, which we can get filled in England for a shilling 
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good braodr. There we were clufged f onr «Kniinp« 
and twopence — ^frre fiancs ; we expostulated, die staff waa 
^ ^upBupagne fin^^ and must be paid for — a afaame, and 
an rerj fine. WIit brandj should be dearer in » 
eoantrj where there is scarce anj dutj we eonld not 
understand ; it is cheap enough at the spirit atcses ; the 
hotels alone exaet an exaggerated price for it. Eren in 
France thej charge double at hotels for a g^aas of grog to 
what thej do in English hotels, the spirit is bad besides ; 
indeed, altogether too bad« Not baring spiritualistic ten- 
dencies we are not affected, but we note Ibe facts as curious. 

Basle or Bale, is said to be the riehest town in Switzer- 
land, the most conrenient route from France to South 
German J and Austria. A Swiss tour usually eommences 
here, being convenient for the fidls of the Bhine, Con- 
stance, &A. 

There are numerous silk £u;torie8 in the town and nragh- 
bourhoodf ribbon being the chief production. The ciiy of 
the Bef ormation since Luther, although about one-fourth 
of the population are now Boman Cailiolics. No new 
comer, whether he be Komanist or Protestant, is entitled to 
the rights of citizenship, unless he educates his children in 
the Protestant faith — a singular instance this of civil and 
religious liberty. We used to hear that only Boman 
Catholics were intolerant, and that Protestants protested 
above all things against intolerance. 

The Minster is a G-othic building, with two towers, over- 
looking the Rhine from an elevated position. 

The interior is interesting, containing a collection of an- 
tiquities displayed in the Council Hall, where the council of 
Five Hundred sat, from 1431 to 1448, to try and arrange a 
reformation ; but perhaps they did not begin with them- 
selves, and hence disagreed, which was the cause of tilieir 
failure. 

The university building contains a fine library, with some 
choice manuscripts by Luther ; a museum and picture gal- 
lery, in which are some very fine pictures by Holbein, who 
resided in the town some time. Amongst the latter are 
some good portraits^ retaining wonderful freshness of 
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colour after more than 300 years, and Ms very remarkable 
picture of a dead Christ, said to have been painted from a 
drowned Jew, an overwhelmed model for an overwhelming 
subject — ^result, repose. A "Last Supper," and the series re- 
presenting the Passion, are by the same master. Some of 
the more moderate works in the gallery are of doubtful 
origin, particularly those of the Italian school. 

The banks of the Rhine, which is very rapid just here, 
are connected by a bridge, half on timber piers and half on 
stone — a kind of material compromise, and two swinging 
ferries, one above, and one below the bridge. Whether 
the word swinging is properly applied, read and judge — 
we cannot find another word, and so retain it. A rope is 
suspended from side to side, and by its own weight forms a 
graceful curve, upon which two wheels in a frame balance 
themselves, to which frame a rope is attached connected 
with the ferry boat. A man with one oar keeps the boat 
straight, and the current drives it ; the guy rope holds it 
fast to the frame, and the wheels run after it along the 
main-rope, across the rushing torrent, when, in the strong 
sweep of the stream, it swings along as though shooting a 
rapid; but as the wheels ascend the incline, the boat easies, 
and swings round at the landing stage as quietly as though 
controlled by the skipper and engine of a Thames boat. 
The return is effected in the same manner. 

Change the scene, please, to the railway station — ^time 
9 a.m. Tourists arriving, and porters busy with luggage. 
Two intelligent gentlemen, having just made each other's 
acquaintance, arrange proceedings. 

Pirst tourist : " Going to Neuhausen ? " 

Second ditto ; " Yes ; are you ? " 

Pirst ditto : " Yes ; came from Strasburg last night." 

Second ditto : " So did I — got in at eight." 

Pirst ditto : " So did I. Seen Basle ? " 
; Second ditto: "Yes." 

First ditto : " "What have you seen ? " 

Second ditto : " What have you ? " 

First ditto : " Oh ! seen the town, and the shops, you 
know." 
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Second ditto : " And the cathedral ? " 

Pirst ditto : " Yes. Pine, isn't it ? " 

Second ditto : " Well, I didn't go in." 

Pirst ditto : " No more did I. Pine pictures, those of — 
of — what's his name; ain't they? " 

Second ditto : " Yes, very. Let us see what Bade-a-ker 
says." [Book produced — ^reads.] 

Pirst ditto: "Ah, very good. Did you see 'em — ^the 
Dead Jew?" 

Second ditto : " No; hadn't time — ^had you ? " 

Pirst ditto: "No." 

Second ditto : " G-oing to Constance to-night ? " 
[. Pirst ditto : " Yes ; but must see ChafE-housen on root." 

Second ditto : " So shall I, and see Zurich to-morrow, 
and get on to Lucerne in the evening." 

Pirst ditto : " So shaU I." 

The train arrived, and we were ofE to Neuhausen and the 
Palls of the Rhine, winding along through some very fine 
scenery, with a view of the river occasionally tearing away 
— a series of rapids, with power enough to drive all the 
machinery m England. As the train drew up at the small 
station, we caught a glimpse of the Niagara of Europe. 
Standing for a few moments on the brow of the hill to stare 
at the falls roaring away below, and then to stare at the 
magnificent hotels and wonder : — 

Pirst — ^Where the money came from to build them? 
Second — ^Where the people come from to fill them? 
Third — ^Where the dividend comes from? — These ques- 
tions might be answered thus — 

Pirst — Prom a joint-stock proceeding, accompanied by 
loss. Second — ^Prom England, America, and all the world 
besides, accompanied by money. Third — ^Prom profits, 
when there are any, accompanied by good management. 

And here we began to realise that we were in Switzer- 
land — a cloudless sky and a clear horizon (very rare) 
revealing the silver tops of the Bernese Overland range of 
mountains. 

Hallo! those intelligent tourists are crossing the bridge a 
mile and more below. How they walk ; why, the perspiration 
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must run down their foreheads into their eyes— Beein^ 
Switzerland through eye-cups. "What, coining back again ? 
We will go down to meet them. Here they come, breasting 
the hill, straining and steaming like cog-wheel locomotives. 
" "Well, gentlemen, what have you seen ? " 
** Oh ! seen it all. Going to walk to Chaff-housen now." 
They had no more breath to spare ; and pity suggested 
that we should not put any more questions. Descending, 
we reached the railway and footbridge, and passed over the 
Eapids just above the Falls, where the water comes rushing, 
gurgling in breathless haste, screaming at the impedimenta 
of the piers on which the bridge rests, tearing away to the 
rocks over which it leaps and falls fifty feet below, boils up, 
splutters, rolls round and round, and on again, waltzing 
and galloping with a ringing cheer. 

Passing to the other side, we wound up and down, along, 
up and down, round, [and about again, until we had seen 
the Falls from every position, and the result was a large 
quantity of snow and ice- water from the Alps, leaping over 
a rock 400 feet wide down a depth of 50 feet ; but it does 
not look about half the width and height. If distance 
lends enchantment to the view, it borrows from the size in 
return. Lay this original proverb well up in your minds, 
all ye who travel through Switzerland, for you will find such 
mighty mountains as Snowden' and Ben-Nevis would look 
like dwarfs beside the giants of the Alps, and these giants 
of the Alps not looking so big as they really are, or as you 
expected to see them. A short drive by road, and some- 
times by the river-side — ^which is a CQntinuation of Falls and 
Eapids, whirling along to the great Fall — ^and we reach the 
quaint old town of Schaffhausen, which is worth a drive 
round to see the venerable cathedral, and the picturesque 
buildings in the streets, the heavy overhanging eaves, sup- 
ported by carved brackets, and the frescoed fronts — 
unique, even in this unique country. 
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EIGHTH STAGE. 

CONSTANCE — A PEW WOBDS ENDING IN SMOZB — ZTJBIOH — ABOUT 
SOME IHFEBFECT CUBES — A FINISHED LINGUIST — LUCEBNE UNDER 
CLOUDS — SOME AWFUL CBACKEBS — HOTELS — A FABCICAL BAXL, 
FOLLOWED BY A TBAOEDY — ^A FINE MOBNING — ALL OFF — UPON 
THE LAKE TO YITZNAU, FOB THE BIQI. 

The two indefatigable tourists were in Constance the pre- 
vious night, and went round with a lantern to see all " the 
sights," perhaps ; and no doubt have reached Zurich by 
this time. We have not any desire to overtake them, but 
vnll follow at our leisure. 

The Lake of Constance is, next to that of Geneva, the 
largest of the Swiss lakes, being forty-two miles long and 
eight broad. The banks are flatter, and it has not such 
flne scenery as that which embosoms the other lakes. 

The town is interesting ; and among other remains of 
the past, the house of John Huss, the Reformer, is- in fair 
preservation. The white stone in the cathedral, they say, 
IS the one on which he stood before the Council, to which 
some superstition is attached ; and the spot is pointed out 
where it is said that he and Jerome of Prague were 
burned. We will not stop to go up the lake, but proceed 
to Zurich. 

Travellers — ^particularly ladies — are surprised, and some 
of the latter disgusted, at the smoking habits in Ger- 
many and German Switzerland. In every bedroom at the 
hotels, in every corner of the staircases, and even in some 
churches, spittoons are placed. In every railway carriage 
small ash-boxes are attached to the doors, and generallv 
full of ash and cigar ends, the sour stale smell of which 
is very unpleasant to sensitive people, even if there is 
no smoking going on, which is very seldom the case. 
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Ziiricli is a large town, split in two hj the river Limmat, 
from the lake, and is bounded on the west by the riyer 
Sihl, which joins the Limmat just below the to?m, whence 
they proceed side by side, flirting together, until, falling in 
with the E.hine, the pace is forced, and it is a race. 

The University and Polytechnic have sent out soms 
good men into the world, whose names are remembered ; 
and we hope that amongst the thousand or so students 
now at the schools, some are preparing to emulate the 
good works of their forerunners. 

The churches are of little interest ; but those interested 
in the study of character from handwriting might inspect 
some autograph letters at the town library, where, amongst 
others, are three by Lady Jane Grey. 

The chief support of the working class is the silk manu- 
facture, which appears to be a profitable trade, one manu- 
facturer giving his daughters, we were told, half a million 
of francs (£20,000) each on their marriage. When this 
fact becomes more widely known, Zurich's fair waters, we 
expect, will be visited by an influx of fortune hunters. 
The pity is that the old gentleman has not any more 
daughters to marry. 

The lake is very pretty, with shining towns, villages, 
and villas glittering on the green banks, amongst the vine- 
yards, and on the hill sides up to the forests ; the high 
ranges of mountains over mountains forming a background 
framed in by the "White Alps. 

On some of the lower heights, wherever there is a fine 
view, an hotel is to be found. The most frequented, perhaps, 
is the Uetliberg, to which there is a railway. It is not, 
however, more than a third of the height of the Itigi. 

Besides the numerous excursions and points of view 
which the neighbourhood of Zurich holds out, it is a good 
starting place for many of the snow mountains and for the 
Engadine, by way of Coire, that beautiful valley 5000 feet 
above the level of the sea, where people go for about three 
months in summer to escape the heat of the lower regions, 
and sometimes get frozen, just as some go to Algiers in 
the winter, and generally get roasted. 
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We- heard of a large pension at Mannedorf, about half- 
way up the lake, on the left bank, where something new 
in the lii^t of modem remedies is adopted for the cure of 
all kinds of diseases. We cannot Touch for the truth of 
the story, but simply retail it as we heard it. The onlj 
doctor is faith, and the only medicine, prayer. If this 
recipe be a true one, there are more " peculiar people " in 
the world than those in New Forest. Statistics of this 
institution would be interesting. 

But there are so many cures in Switzerland. "The 
grape cure," " the whey cure," " the herb cure " — and we 
doirt know how many milk-and-water cures. 

For the " grape cure " about six pounds of grapes are 
consumed per diem, during the grape season, by each 
patient, which so coats the stomach with tannin that it 
might be said to be thoroughly tanned, and rendered 
impervious to alcoholic spirit and other deleterious infu- 
sions till the next grape season, at all events. 

The " whey cure," we expect, is for obesity, as persons 
who are treated live entirely upon whey, and weigh two or 
three stone less in a month. If continued, possibly there 
might remain nothing to weigh except the ways and means 
left in the pockets. 

The " herb cure,"- bitters without sherry. 

The milk-and-water cures are for various diseases ; but 
there are people who say that they are only half-and-half 
remedies. 

This is all we could gather about these curious 
hygienics. 

The new railway station at Zurich is a very fine struc- 
ture of Italian character, around which large blocks of 
buildings have sprung up, and a new boulevard, fianked 
with ornate and substantial stone houses, called the Bahn- 
hofs Strasse, leads from the station to the head of the 
lake. 

The old part of the town is hilly, and the streets are 
narrow, but picturesque, gradually to disappear, we fear, 
to make room for the mo£m improvements (?) progress- 
ing all over Switzerland. 



^ 
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Leaving Zurich for Lucerne we soon reach Zug, and 
here all who have knowledge and judgment alight, pro* 
eeeding to Arth, and make the ascent of the Bigi railway 
to the top, sleep there, and descend next day on the other 
side to Lucerne. "We omitted this, and went on by the 
rail, skirting the lake through its entire length, passing^ 
the extensive buildings of a condensed milk factory. Ir 
the milk thus manipulated, which is largely sent to Eng- 
land, is as good as in its simple form, the English con- 
sumer derives an advantage, enabling one to dispense with 
the " Simpson " one is accustomed to. The butter and 
milk of Switzerland are great luxuries to those who scarcely 
ever taste the pure and unadulterated, but the cheese tastes 
and smells of the cow-house. 

The guard came clambering along the outside of the 
carriage to collect the tickets — a very dangerous practice, 
but it is done on most foreign lines. Fancy the guard 
of an English train at full speed suddenly appearing out- 
side the window, carelessly hanging on, and demanding 
the tickets ; then clambering away to the next carriage 
window, and so on throughout the train ! All the reli- 
gious, philanthropic, and anti-cruelty societies in England 
would be aroused at such recklessness, and the air would 
be rent with the thunderings of their protests. There are 
those who think, notwithstanding, that where the speed is 
80 slow, one ought to be thankful for anything that econo- 
mises time. Some of the Swiss carriages are upon the 
American principle, and communicate throughout the whole 
length of the train ; in which case, obviously, there is no 
necessity for the dangerous practice. The Swiss railway 
carriages are, moreover, warmed in winter by stoves. 
They have also rows of seats upon the roofs, accessible by 
means of an iron staircase. With an awning to shelter 
the passengers jfrom the sun's rays, travelling by them is 
delightful in fine weather. 

A young gentleman, whom we thought to be a German, 
addressed us as we approached Lucerne. 

" Lucerne is very full, sir." 

" Always is in the season. You speak English very well." 
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" I am EngliBh, sir." 

" I thought you were German." 

^' No, noy no. I ha?e been in Germany twelve months^ 
trying to learn the language, but gave it up." 

"Indeed! Why bo?" 

"Why — they have more than 100,000 words against 
50,000 English and 30,000 French. What I could express 
in half a dozen words of English would require twenty 
(German. What's the use of learning a language like that ? 
It must die out ; and I believe the Oermans are disgusted 
with it, for they are all learning French and English." 

" But the literature, young friend — you forget. We are 
afraid you were not studious enough. Now tell us where 
you found the difficulty — ^the pronunciation ? " 

" Oh, no ! that's easy. Turn t into z, and w into v, 
practice hish vish and vish vash for a day, and you will 
soon get the accent. It's the grammar, sir. Just look 
here ! That's a sentence with three verbs ; and instead of 
their being spread about, as in our language, they all come 
in together with a rush at the end." 

" Oh, that's the fag end." 

A strong puff from a new cigar, for he smoked inces- 
santly, was the only reply, 

Fiuther conversation elicited that this youth had been 
sent to Germany to &iish his education, and having 
accomplished that important mission, was on his way home 
to his anxious parents, completely Germanised in every- 
thmg but the German language. 

The hotels and pensions of Lucerne were crowded with 
visitors from all nations, waiting impatiently for change of 
weather to go somewhere and see something. 

" The weather is always bad when I come to Lucerne," 
said a growling visitor ;." and I believe it must be under 
the control of the hotel-keepers, to keep me here." 

Sulky looking people, mostly English, were strolling 
about the wet streets, looking up for a break in the clouds, 
but in vain. The steamboats were conveying only ordinary 
passengers, and those only who were obliged to go on 
(Cook's and Gaze's time tourists), and the Bigi railway 
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took a few of these "limited mail" people up into the 
clouds — up, up, up — ^and their tempers went up, up, up, 
too ; but whien got to the highest point we never heard. 

The old town with its narrow streets and heavy build- 
ings, shady eares, and banner signs suspended from old 
wrought-iron brackets of curious workmanship; quaint 
old fountains, with quainter figures, where some of the 
washing of the town being performed, it is made clean, and 
the scandal of the town made proportionably dirtier ; the 
old timber bridges roofed over and decorated with old 
paintings ; the old halls and towers ; all so old, and jet 
BO very picturesque, but looking so sad and gloomy, as if 
mourning the incursion of modem improvements ; tall 
houses built with huge blocks of a green sandstone ; fine 
streets and fine shops, with elevations pilastered, corniced^ 
bracketed, and balconied all over ; caryatides, on a grand 
and gigantic scale, groaning beneath the weight of heavy 
projections, solacing themselves with fruit and flowers, 
which they dangle loosely in their hands — all these objects 
crowding and squeezing each other, and pushing the old 
town into a comer ; and the crowding, the pushing, and the 
squeezing will go on until the old is extinguished by the 
new. 

"We noticed that the laminated wood arch is used to 
support the platform of one of the old bridges, and won- 
dered if Brunei got his idea for the Skew bridge at Bath 
from this, for which he had so much credit at the time 
for original application. Like many other original ideas, 
this was bom some hundreds of years before its modern 
adapter. 

The magnificent hotels upon the borders of the lake are 
of immense size, and everything is conducted upon the 
most luxurious scal^, as though they were the attraction, 
and not the scenery. We cannot help thinking that such 
appears to be the case with some tourists. We have seen 
people reading a novel on the Ehine, when passing some 
of the best scenery, and never lifting their eyes from ficti- 
tious sensation to realise the purest of all sensation — the 
enjoyment of Nature's beauties. 
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All this is, no doubt, very flattering to the author, but 
what must be the condition of the reader ? These people, 
when they reach their destination, put aside the book for 
another development of character as concerning themselves, 
for whom and for no one and nothing else do they seem to 
live. The utmost concern is felt to get to the best hotel as 
speedily as possible, before all the best rooms are taken ; 
hustling and hedging about other people they force their 
way, and often succeed, if a female, at the expense of what 
the generality of civilised mankind call delicacy. They 
then look down with the satisfaction of success upon those 
who came at the same time, and were less fortunate, 
because displaying less impudence and less anxiety in a 
matter of no great consequence. 

A band was playing at the Schweizerhof (Swiss hotel), 
and the crowds of inmates were listening, as a change from 
doing nothing. At the G-rand National a dance was going 
the round of the saloUf to keep the spirits from going 
down with the barometer. Visitors continued to pour 
into the town with every train, and the rain poured down 
continuously. 

The procession of omnibuses went off to the crack of 
the whip, and the hotel-keepers rubbed their hands and 
smiled a welcome, as each load was deposited at their hos- 
pitable gates. Now began the selection of rooms and the 
portering of luggage. Such luggage! — one would think 
that some people travelled for the sake of displaying their 
movable wealtn in the largest boxes. 

Soon, like a bottle of fiz, the confusion settles down, 
until the next train arrives, when the effervescence begins 
again, and the whips — those horrid whips — crick, crack, 
crick, crack ! like a discharge of rifles close to one's ears. 
The drivers vie with each other which shall crack away the 
loudest to distress the nervous; crick, crack! rolls away 
to the hills and is returned again, and rolls about in dis- 
tress for a refuge ; crick, crapk ! day and night, all over 
Switzerland, but the drivers at Lucerne are more per- 
sistent, as if they knew that they had a fine place and 
must crack it up. There's a language ia the whip, too, if 
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no music ; and crick, crack ! generally means something 
which man or beast educated to the language understands. 
A crack here and there expresses something to direct the 
horse ; a series of cracks in one key means one thing, and 
a series in another key some other thing, and sometimes 
nothing — aU perfectly understood by the poor beast. If 
the driver amuses himself by practising some new com- 
binations over the horses* backs, it is quite understood to 
mean nothing ; but let the right note crack forth, and the 
horses ears prick up and obey the call. Certain cracks at 
the comer of a street give information to an unseen 
vehicle approaching at right angles. The number of con- 
tinuous cracks, in certain time, indicate to the expectant 
hotel-keeper the number of customers in his omnibus as 
soon as it leaves the station. 

It is not the cab and omnibus drivers only that perpe- 
trate this nuisance, but drivers of all kinds of vehicles — 
waggons, post-office vans, market carts ; and as the latter 
return to their homes in the mountains, winding their way 
up the narrow zig-^ag roads on a winter's night, the 
approach of a bread-winner is heralded by the whip, long 
before the chalet is reached on the shelving pasture high 
above, and so expressively that an anxious wife can hear 
whether her husband has imbibed too much, and whether 
their market goods have yielded all her hopes. Shakespeare 
says a certain duke found " tongues in trees," but no trees 
ever told a poor woman an hour in advance that her hus- 
band was coming home with a pound of sausages for her 
supper. 

An excursion from Zurich to Lucerne and round the 
lake had come off, and the poor excursionists had just 
landed from the steamer drenched, but not damped, for 
they were singing with all their hearts and souls. Eactory 
people they were, of both sexes — poor people, with high 
cheek bones and wrinkled faces, tanned skms, and teeth 
so scarce that it seemed impossible the few remnants could 
resist the volume of sound coming from their throats, and 
we expected every moment to see the stumps torn out and 
flying to the pools of mud in quest of decent sepulture. 
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Young people, and yet so old — ^perhaps from early priva- 
tions. It was a pleasure to see them so philosophically 
happy. They did not care for the rain — why should they ? 
It could not penetrate their tanned skins ; and really it 
looked as if a little more would do no harm, with the addi- 
tion of soap. 

What a lesson, these poor happy people out in the 
drenching rain, to the visitors crowding the hotels, not 
venturing beyond the windows, from which they cast black 
and sulky looks at the racking heavens which enveloped 
everything — black rolling masses, relieved here and there 
by a few small light grey clouds, which appeared to belong 
to the silver lining, and had been shut in by mistake, now 
wandering about to find a break in the dark curtain 
through which to escape to the blue atmosphere and 
glorious sunshine, from which everything on this side was 
separated. The nearest mountains, Pilate and the Bigi, 
were missed — so near and yet so far! — hidden away and 
shrouded by the superincumbent darkness of the heavens. 

One of the most interesting exhibitions in Switzerland 
is the glacier garden of Lucerne, showing the work of a 
comparatively recent glacier, from which we can see, pro- 
bably, what is going on under existing glaciers, to be 
revealed in future ages, when they have all disappeared. 
This rock was accidentally discovered recently, whilst 
some labourers were excavating for the foundation of a 
house. All the earth has been cleared away, and it is laid 
bare for inspection. The rock is of sandstone, smoothed 
by the ice water under the glacier running over it, through 
time which cannot be calculated; bringing down in the 
torrent huge boulders of granite, which must have been 
whirled round at great speed by the force of the water, 
ultimately burrowing their way into the softer stone, form- 
ing large circular wells or "pots." The boulders were 
discovered in the holes where they remained after their 
work was done and the ice and water had gone. There 
they now remain, presenting clean faces to the latter-day 
sightseers. 

There are a great many of these holes of various sizes— 
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some from twenty to tldrty feet deep, proportionate in 
diameter, which can be viewed from the rustic bridges and 
platforms arranged about the garden. Some interesting 
remains of lake dwellings are also included in the exhi^ 
bition. 

Thorwaldsen's celebrated Lion of Lucerne is near, and 
crouches into a rock — rather an out-of-the-way situation — 
and we think that the monument to the memory of the 
Swiss Guard, who defended Louis XVI. so bravely at the 
Tuilleries, should have found a more prominent situation 
on or near the promenade by the lake, to be an ornament 
for ever. 

The church with its two spires is picturesque, and that 
is about all we can say for it. The interior is adorned in 
the usual ornate style of Roman Catholic churches. A 
churchyard surrounds it, bounded by an arcade; and a 
long lane from thence, divided into stages, with representa- 
tions of the Stations of the Cross, leads to the monastery 
on the hill, and farther on the " dre-linden,^^ for a beautiful 
view over the town, lake, and surroundings. The organ in 
the church is played daily, and visitors pay to hear it. 
The beautiful stop, which is so like the human voice, is 
listened to with wonder by many, but others say the organ 
at Friburg is superior. There must be a reason why like 
instruments cannot be produced in England. 

The English church is commodious, but of its Gothic 
character the less said the better. There is also a Presby- 
terian church in the town. 

The bells of all the hotels in succession rang out dress 
for dinner, which operation some who prided themselves 
in large boxes and many dresses had already commenced, 
to kill time, and to prepare for the subsequent dance as well, 
which some Americans were going to "knock up'* after 
dinner. The rustling of descending silk began to whistle 
on the staircase after the second bell, like the east wind 
through a door chink ; and swallow-tails and coats of all 
cuts and colours hustled each other as they proceeded to 
their places at table. The ceremony of "meal time" then 
began, and the band played some German music, dull and 
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dyspeptic enough to take away all appetite. An hour and 
a quarter was thus occupied, with a long wait between 
each course, in which one forgets what has gone before ; 
and when all is over one wonders if one really has had any 
dinner at all. Such was our case, and we arose with a 
steady resolve not to be done, and ordered a steak with 
some tea to be ready in an hour. A steak is the best thing 
one gets in Switzerland, and as a rule so tender that even 
false teeth have no reason to make any complaint. 

The dance was going on ; and as we had had ample time 
at dinner to examine the heads of the people, we thought 
we might now proceed to watch their feet. The rest and 
inactivity of the day was compensated by the activity of 
the night. 

Some of the ladies were overdressed, and some were not 
dressed enough; whilst some of the sterner sex looked 
dressed more for agricultural occupation or a cattle show 
than a ball room. But the etiquette of an hotel has no 
monitor at present, although the legitimate ball room has. 

The dances were chiefly waltzes, which many joined in, 
but more sat down to watch the gyrations of the whirlers. 
We thought of "the poetry of motion" and the divine 
Taglioni who illustrated it, with a sigh ; and we thought 
also, if the waltz had flourished in Albert Durer's time, 
how graphically he would have introduced it in his Dance 
of Death, painting two contorted bodies clinging in a death 
struggle round a whirlpool. 

The best bred people were dressed the simplest, exhibit-r 
ing no jewellery. People of this class do not come out to 
make a display ; but those who have no position and little 
education think they hide the want of both under jewels 
and dress, and that they appear in the eyes of others what 
they are not. And — oh ! what boots and shoes ! — Jioman 
sandals dotted with glittering stars — all heel and no sole. 
Poor girls and women! We have no msh to misjudge, 
but we are afraid they symbolised the wearers, whom, we 
wondered, they did not heel over. The heel of the shoe 
being in the centre of the foot formed the fulcrum on 
which it balanced itself and whirled, whilst the heel of the 
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foot was out of joint and useless ; tbat which was given to 
take the chief weight of the body fashion consigns to rest. 
It will require the healing art to set it right again in due 
time. 

G-radually the audience crept away, and some of the 
tired dancers slid away, until a few were left, and the 
waiters fidgeted about the doorways, until one more bold 
than the rest began to put out the lights, not without a 
protest from the most inveterate. He succeeded, however, 
in finishing his work of extinction, till all was dark, and 
one by one the lights through the house disappeared, and 
there was no light or footstep except those oi the night 
watchman. 

We had been in bed some little time, and lay wondering 
whether we see any of Swedenborg's correspondences as 
we sleep. Without the power of reproduction it mattered 
not, and we would not lie awake to investigate, but sleep 
and be thankful, and let others dream. Just as we were 
glidiug away into most delicious forgetfulness, passing 
away into utter absence, called sound sleep — knock — knock 
— ^knock. Again, louder. We awoke and listened — knock 
— knock. It is at that door which divides our room from 
the next. 

" What's the matter ? " 

" Come — ^help — broke — vessel." 

" Wheugh ! — broke the — ^the — washhand basin and upset 
the water. What's that to me ? Let it go through to next 
floor, or wipe it up yourself." 

* * Come. I — ^am — ill ' ' — ^heavily accented. 

For the sake of the h's we s^'uck a light and went to 
the next door, which was partly open. 

" Hallo ! — what* s this ? Horrible ! — the work of a bloody 
hand." A chromatrope, blending murder, suicide, inquest, 
judge, jury, execution, blue and red fire, was revolving 
before our eyes. We entered. Blood became more bloody. 
The washstand was before us, sprinkled with blood ; the basin 
was by the bedside, full of blood; a bloody face peeped from 
beneath the stained sheet, and a choking voice said, bloodily, 
" I have — broke a — ^blood-vessel — send — doctor." 
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It waa one of ihe moet Tigorous of Ae daneers. 

To foake up the nigfat tratchman, call the landlord, and 
send for a doctor, occupied altogetber about half an hour ; 
and when we saw the patient attended hj all three, we 
considered our mission ndfilled, and retired — ^thia time to 
sleep. 

A stream of sunlight playing bo-peep just across our 
eves awoke us to behold a glorious morning. A few light 
clouds were still clinging to the mountain tops, and Pilate 
(C567 feet) had not yet reliered himself of his night cap— 
a sure indication of a fine day ; a mass of clouds still en- 
folded his crown, gradually rising and passing away into thin 
air, leaving him free and exposed from base to summit. 

The Rigi, Burgenstock, and others had been clear long 
before, and the snow-caps of the Todi and what appeared 
to be adjoining mountains, but which reaUy were inde- 
pendent of each other, were shining in virgin whiteness up 
— up — 11,158 feet, and the shelying crown of the Tillis 
(9970 feet) was peeping over the mountain just opposite 
our window, shining like frosted silver. 

The lake was s^ll, transparent, and blue as the blue 
globe in a chemist's shop. Well do we remember with 
what delight we used to gaze upon those chemist's globes, 
with the gaslight behind them shedding lovely rays ; but 
of all the colours the blue ravished our youthful eyes the 
most ; and when we see anything blue and transparent the 
chemist's globes start up in imagination, as if in rivalry, 
when the strength of early impressions generally prevails. 
This morning, however, their azure was too strongly 
assailed by the lovely blue reflected on the lake. All 
nature was so still and in perfect repose after the storms ; 
but restless men and women were anything but still and 
in repose, for a fine day was assured by all known fore- 
casts, and everybody was all activity, and boiling over with 
anticipation, rushing off by the different routes to the 
different attractions ; to ascend Pilate — the Bigi — ^to Alp- 
nach and over the Briinig Pass — to Pluelen — ^and Heaven 
knows where ! So there was a great exodus from Lucerne 
that day. 
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After inquiring for the patient, whom we found better, 
having been ordered ice and everything iced, and — oh ! — 
the worst order of all — ^never to dance again, was to him 
the bitterest stroke of fate, and appeared to choke him 
nearly as he told us. 

" If the doctor sticks to that," he said, " why, you know, 
I had better get married, settle down in an armchair, and 
prepare for the gout." 

Hurrying off, we reached the boat just starting for 
Vitznau and the JBigi, crowded with passengers ; and as 
we glided over the water of the four cantons it appeared 
to get more blue, transparent and glossy as refined 
oil. 

The boat hurried along, casting a slight shade on one 
side, where the prow appeared to be throwing up emeralds 
and pearls of such a size that a shah might envy, but it 
was only spray. The lake, which some say is the queen of 
the Swiss lakes, is in the form of a cross united to a V. 
[We wonder if there is any superstition made out of this. 
V at the foot of the cross ; perhaps it is a new discovery 
of ours, for which we might get, if not canonised, praised.] 
And where the cross and the V unite the entrance is 
narrow and precipitous. Mountains start up, almost per- 
pendicularly from the water, which appears to be shut in 
without any apparent outlet for the boat. 

The cross and V here shown indicate the 
plan of the lake, and the asterisk Lucerne. 
The dot shows the position of the Rigi. On 
our way we get a view of both arms of the 
lake, enclosed by richly-wooded mountains 
and pastures in the foreground, overtopped 
by mountains without either wood or pasture, 
some bleak and snow-covered, with just a 
view on the right of the tops of the Oberland, 
so high, so white, and fleecy, that one might mistake them 
for clouds. The Burgenstock rises almost perpendicularly 
from the lake, bristling with wood, and on a slope high up 
an hotel pension shines out white as a pearl amongst the 
woods. On the left the majestic Rigi, with its fine hotels 
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looking like toy houses ; and on the right, slightly to the 
rear, Pilate starts up in rugged srandeur. 

Stopping at Weggis, where the pedestrians land for a 
walk up (we did not envy these lovers of toil pleasure), 
the next stop was at the small town Yitznau, so full of 
pensions'— pensions everywhere, that really it is difficult to 
realise the number of our country people that are travel- 
ling to support them. " English spoken." How kind to 
learn our language ! It*8 astonishing how accommodating 
they are when anything is to be got by it. We are afraid 
to say how many inns and pensions there are relying for 
support entirely upon visitors, chiefly English, but we will 
estimate that there is accommodation for from 8000 to 
10,000 on this lake alone. Up the Bigi they can accom- 
modate over 2000 in the seven or eight large hotels. This 
is only a small part of Switzerland, but from it one might 
form a vague idea of the number of English touring or 
resting in that interesting country. 

The train was waiting close to the pier at Yitznau. 
One carriage, capable of holding seventy persons, was soon 
filled, and was pushed off up the hill by the ugly-looking 
little engine. Another steamed up, filled, and was off. 
Still another and another passed on up the incline, through 
the chestnut woods and gardens, out of sight. The fifth 
was ready and we stepped in, but still many were left to 
wait for a train down as we started up the Bigl 



NINTH STAGE. 

AinBIOANS ABROAD — aOINQ XTF THE BIGI — A WABM 8URJBCT — A 
SUBFBISINa YIBW — TBMPTIKQ HOTELS — OK THE KULM — A BB- 
TEBIE nrrEBBUFrBD — TIBW 7B0M THE KTJLM — ABOUT EXCUB- 
Slows— ON THE LAKE — THE ST. GK>THABI> BOUTE AlCD TUNNEL— 
ANDEBMATT — THE FUBOA. 

Italy is the show-placfe of Art ; Switzerland, Nature. The 
art treasures )in Italy surpass those of any other country ; 
crowded as it is with the works of peneU and chisel, which 
border on the divine. Switzerland, with its bold and lofty 
mountains towering to the clouds, its snowy peaks and glit- 
tering glaciers, its dense forests, fertile valleys, and silver 
lakes, reflecting Nature's colours in every possible harmo- 
nious combination, borders not, but is divine. These coun- 
tries are the morning and evening stars in the system of 
travelling Americans, of whom there were a good many in 
the car that carried us up the Rigi. 

They generally begin with Italy, and finish with Switzer- 
land ; all other countries are lesser planets. To see Europe 
is the beginning and the end of an American's ambition. 
He is taught to look forward to travel in Europe from his 
youth up. The incidents of travel related by returned 
tourists, heard in every society, almost in eveir household, 
whets his desire, and he believes that a trip to Europe is his 
chief raiaon d^etre^ an absolutely necessary part of the pro- 
gramme of his life. Shopkeepers, farmers, clerks, all classes, 
save for it; and when they start for their three or six 
months' tour, according to their means or the amount of 
their hoard, they are generally well read up, and the fine 
arts works in Italy are well understood, through a long pre« 
paratory education ; whilst the grand works of nature in 
owitzerlandy its history and tn^tions, are as &miliar to 
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tliem as the luBtory of ancient Rome and Great Britain. Thej 
fully understand where thej are going to, and what they are 
soing to do, before they start — ^their communicating of in- 
formation one to another is as complete as the telegraph 
system ; and, though last, not least, they are acquainted with 
toe French or German, and yery often haye acquired, at 
least, a smattering acquaintance with both. In eyery im- 
portant town they haye a banker, who registers their names ; 
and these are again adyertised in the list of " Americans 
trayelling on the Continent," as well as in their newspapers 
circulating all oyer Europe. In the eyent of accident, 
therefore, trayelling alone, an American can be traced ; be- 
sides, it is through these sources that friends, by design or 
accident, hear of one another. Before departing from the 
town where they haye registered, they go to the banker's, 
and write against their names in the register gone to Bome, 
Florence, or whereyer their destination might be. "We have 
derived some information, as to routes, pensiom, &c., from 
Brother Jonathan ; and one can often get more from him 
in a descriptive, m weU as in an economical way, than from 
" Old John Bull." 

The English middle-class travel almost without any idea 
where th^ are goin^, unless they elect to take tickets from 
a tourists office (which a great majority do, as well as hotel 
coupons), when the trip is mapped out for them, and th^ 
go rushing on, picking up a lime guide book knowledge on 
their way. Without any knowledge of a foreign language, 
they make many mistakes, one of which is an onensive 
ridicule of Americans, sometimes too openly indulged in. 

"The upper ten," and the highly-educated classes of 
English, are reticent travellers, and appear to expect the 
same class reverence as they get at home ; they do not eet 
it, however. An hotel levels ell ! — ^where all men pay uie 
same as milord, there is no distinction. 

When an American returns from a tour in Europe hi* 

social status is raised, and he feels it ; knowledge, com- 

'bined with experience, is a compound lever, which ufts him 

into a coveted niche, and the three or six months, or it 

might be two or three years, he has travelled — ^the longer 
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the time the more his social weight increases — \a all dulj 
taken into account by the lifting power. But if he caa 
:add the Holj Land and the Nile to his experience, and i^ 
grand apartment in the Champs Ely sees for his family dur* 
ing their stay in " Pa-wis," with a " ea-widge " to roll round 
the Boia de Boulogne, at the fashionable hour, the acme of 
social distinction is reached. They are very sharp ; they* 
know it, and are proud of it. 

These thoughts were suggested by the number of Ameri«> 
•cans around us as we started from Vitznau for Bigi-Kulm. 

It was a very hot day after the rain, and a young lady- 
sat next to us enveloped in an india-rubber waterproof. 
She must be an American, we thought, for no English girl 
<$ould stand that ; we ventured, consequently, to say that 
we thought she must find it very hot, wondering how she 
<50uld endure it. 

She replied, that it might rain, or it might be cold at the 
Kulm ; besides, " Look here," pulling a thermometer froni 
beneath, which hung round her neck in close company with. 
a compass, and other useful articles de voyage, " it's onlj 
ninetf under there, and if I were in the smidiest part cf 
New xork at the present time, I should find it more than 
that — ^pretty much, I reckon, without the waterproof.** 

The warmth of her reply threw us into a perspiration — 
all so practical, leading us to practical observation, and we 
began by examining our conveyance. The carriage was an 
open one, with a canopy overhead, and the seats arranged, 
horizontally, with their backs to the ascent, the ugly little 
engine facing, pu£Gbig, and struggling asthmatically ta 
push us up the ascent at the rate ox three miles an hour, 
and as we turn our head to look at the steep incline, a sen- 
sation very much like nervousness creeps over us, and we 
wonder whether the machinery will break down, and 
whether the break power is sufficient, in case of accident^ 
to prevent us running down the hill at a break-neck pace. 
When, however, the engine has fairly set to work, the firm 
grip of the cog-wheel upon the cogged-rail is felt, as it 
slowly pulls away at the successive cogs, pulling itself, and 
pushing the carriage along, preceded by a man, who walk» 
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in front to see tliat all is safe, reliered at inteirals b^ others 
taldng up the same steady pace, all serving to give con- 
fidence. 

As the view opens and expands, everything else is for- 
^tten ; the admiration of some of nature's masterpieces 
absorbing all attention. Yitznau and Weggis were nest- 
ling far down below, amongst gardens and chestnut groves, 
of which we soon lost sight on entering a wood, whence we 
-ishortly after emerged, as a shout, sudden and simultaneous, 
arose from all the passengers, hailing the grand view which 
burst upon us in full daylight and splendour of the glori- 
ous panorama ; and, although we were rolling along the 
edge of a giddy precipice, there was not any nervousness 
wluitever. Intense admiration occupied every crevice of 
the brain, and the nerves were altogether forgotten. 
Long ranges of far-away mountains were bo-peeping over 
the lower chains. Hie lake so far below, and the surround- 
ing country, spread out like a coloured map, stretching 
away and away beyond the focus of our vision ; and soon 
after there was nothing to focus upon, as we entered a 
tunnel cut through the conglomerate of which the moun- 
tain is composed, through which we soon passed, and then 
crossed a long spider's web-looking viaduct over an abj^ss. 
This yawner got over, we soon reached the first station, 
Ealtbad (4728 feet), where there is a fiue hotel, and a 
large bathing establishment. 

A branch liue conducts from here along the ridge of the 
mountain, in about twenty-five minutes, to Sheideck (6407 
feet), by a railway, tolerably level — and they say it is the 
highest on earth ; but that is a good deal to say when the 
wonders of one day are eclipsed by the wonders of the next. 

At the first station on tois branch there is a handsome 
hotel pension, and at Sheideck another, as large as those 
on the Kulm, with baths and every luxury to tempt the 
tourist or health-seeker to make a long stay in this charm- 
ing situation, which commands nearly as fine a view as from 
the Kulm. 

Proceeding from Ealtbad, we reached Eigi Staffel (5210 
Jeet), and here is the junction for the line that runs down 
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the other side of the mountain to Arth and Zug. Several 
fine hotels are hereabouts ; and, after taking in water, we 
proceeded to the Kulm, crowned by its two excellent 
hotels with restaurants, which set us wondering again at 
the enterprise of Swiss capitalists — first, to construct the 
railway, and then the number of convenient hotels, open 
only for the few summer months, as the mountain is covered 
with snow and the railway impassable half of the year. 
"When the snow begins, about the middle or the end of 
September, the Swi5<s hotels in elevated positions are closed, 
and left to the care of men engaged for the purpose. Tha 
proprietors, waiters, porters, carriages, horses, and drivers 
loUow the swallows, and flit away to warmer regions — ^the 
south of Prance, the borders of Spain, Italy — anywhere 
tourists are to be found ; there are they ready with hotel 
accommodation and other conveniences to take the English 
money. Some of the higher Alpine hotels, like the Grimsel 
and Furca, are only open three months in the year, and dur- 
ing that time surrounded by snow. Then they are usuaUy 
full, and not extravagantly dear, considering that every sup- 
ply has to be carried up from a great distance. As we neared 
the Kulm, the young lady encased in india-rubber became 
restless, and appeared to be watching the banks, scarcely 
green with the short grass, with impatience. We ventured 
to enquire what disturbed her. 

" Looking for a plant," she replied. 

" You are German ? " We knew better, but wanted to 
48ay something. 

" No — ooOoo — 0— T am an Amur-y-can." 

This reply was given with laudable national pride, and 
an expansion of the figure to the greatest stretching power 
of its india-rubber covering. 

" You are English ? " she confidently suggested. 

" Yes — ah, we do things in our country upon a smaller 
4Bcale than your countrymen ; they do everything " 

•* Tip-top," she interrupted. 

" Getting that way, madam," we replied, casting our eye» 
towards the Kulm, now only a short distance above us- 

^' Going. to sleep up the Bigi?" she asked. 
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and wing our way tiirough space, like a doud — or — or a 
butterfly." 

A pause bere to hum a few ban of '* I'd be a butterfly.** 

" We wonder if we shall be as free as this cloud — or any 
other cloud — to sail at will, when we have shuf-fled off 
this mor-tal c-o-i-1 ; but stop, the clouds are not free, the 
wind carries them where it listeth, and the wind is not free 
either (the N. W. makes too free with us sometimes), for 
it is hurried hither and thither by changing temperatures. 
Is — is — ^the spirit of man free when it leaves tne body ? 
that is the question.'* 

" Can't say " — titter — ^titter, titter. 

Turning round, we saw the American lady, still encased 
in india-rubber, who had orerheard us, and, elastic as ever, 
gave the abrupt answer to our meditation, with a titter, 
titter, titter — 

" Why, I heard you wish for wings, but you have been 
up pretty high above the clouds, I reckon, without any, 
silly-quizzing like that. Never mind about the spirit; if it 
is to have wings, it will find them, I guess, just as your 
body found legs. Be practical, and just look at my botany 
book ; that's the Adelvice I ran to pluck. Do you go in 
for geology ? I have some nice specimens from the Alps — 
crystals, agates, lapis-lazuli — all pretty fine, I reckon. Come 
and help me to find something on this hill ; there might be 
a bit here and there, pitched in unawares, into this con- 
glomerate of mud and stones. I always like to get my 
specimens from «i^t»." 

And a pretty situ-ation we were in. We had evidently 
been soaring too high, and brought back to the practical 
world again by this little chatterbox ; however, we con- 
trived to make excuses, and got away to another part of the 
hill, where we found enough reality to occupy our mind, 
without speculating on things no human being has ever 
solved, or ever will ! 

The long ranges of snow mountains, from east to west, 
appeared resting upon the clear horizon — one soft, blue, 
irregular stroke from the brush of the great master, 
softened into the sky with the softest of badger-brushes ; 
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a soft touch of the purest white distinguishiug the higher 
mountains — the Q-larnish (8496 feet), the Todi, the Titlis, 
with its white saddle back, and the Oberland, paying homage 
to its virgin queen, the Jung-f rau (12,828 feet) . The midiUe 
range, or middle distance, was peaked and craggy, torn 
asunder and worried, as though split up by some asthmatic 
convulsion of nature, piled up here, tossed about there — in 
any but an orderly way. In the foreground were the 
ranges within the reach of man's patient labour, showing 
cultivated plateaux, and slopes dotted with chdlets, fenced 
in with forests, rising upwards from the lake, and 
the valleys ; the valleys so deep, as though drawn in- 
wards by a deep breath of Nature ; the hills so high, as if 
expelled by her terrific gasps ! The lake, blue as a tur- 
quoise, and glossy as a newly-polished table-top, with the 
steamers gliding along, looking about the size of large fiies 
skimming over the surface of a pond. 

Turning to the north, we overlooked the lower regions, 
jewelled with small lakes, variegated with villages and 
cbillets, fields of many hues, and vineyards of many quali- 
ties ; and the sensation of being up in a balloon was 
realised, hanging over the world with a vision strained to 
its utmost limit. 

Turning once more to the snow mountains, so white, and 
standing out bolder and clearer from the horizon as the 
Sim neared the west, very soon to be lit up with the golden 
tints of sunset, gradually creeping up from the valleys, until 
the whole will be a blaze, with the rosiests of golden lights, 
followed up gradually by the shadows, up, up, until the 
last ray on the highest peak passes away to the hovering 
clouds which linger near, and then the mountains appear to 
be vomiting clouds of red smoke. 

In the morning the order is reversed, and the first T2i,y of 
pale light is caught by the highest peak, and the light 
creeps down, chasing the shadows away in turn, upon the 
simplest of all principles, that the highest point peeps 
farthest down the horizon, and snatches the first as well as 
the last rays of the sunlight. 

Upon descending the mountain by the railway, a peculiar 
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optical deception was observed ; the carriage being level by 
means of^ higher wheels nezt the engine, the passengers 
appeared to be running on a level plain instead of 
descending — hence trees and other objects appeared in- 
clined respectfully towards the carriage; everything looked 
out of a straight line ; and of the trees one might say 
they bow, but that would be one who could be guilty o£ 
apim. 

The next morning there was the same hurry and bustla 
in Lucerne among the new comers, who had iilled up the 
hotels on the previous day, to start for various destinations. 
Some were going over the St. Gothard to the Italian lakes, 
others to Andermatt and over the Purca to the Bhone 
glacier; thence over the Grimsel to the Falls of the Beichen- 
bach and down the* lake of Brienz to the Falls of G-ies- 
back ; on again then to Spiez, from thence over the Gemmi, 
one of the most precipitous passes in Switzerland, scraped 
into the side of a perpendicular rock, descending in zig- 
zags, and in some places bracketed out just wide enough 
for a mule to pass, then down to the Ehone valley, to Brieg 
and up to.Zermatt, where there is a grand view of the 
Matterhom and Monte Eosa (14,237 feet) ; an excursion 
from Zermatt up to the Eiffel hotel (8,429 feet), open from 
June to September, and thence to the Gorner Gxat 
(10,289 feet), where one might fancy himself a snow- 
man, or an ice-peak, so thoroughly is he surrounded by 
snow and ice, white mountains and glaciers. This being 
one of the most beautiful excursions in Switzerland, em- 
bracing some of the finest scenery, we are surprised that 
it is not suggested, as a whole, in any guide book we have 
seen. 

Two things are only necessary for the enjoyment of this 
beautiful excursion, besides health, viz., money and fine 
weather, with a tolerably steady head. A Btul steadier 
head is necessary for the many high flights some climbers 
take, plenty of inducement, and the aid of good guides 
are to be found in the neighbourhood of the accessible 
heights, but where is the mountain that is not accessible 
to the experienced climber? There are so many places 
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of interest to be reached from Lucerne as a starting point, 
directions for which are to be found in the guide books. 

We chose our next excursion down the lake to Pluelen, 
passing Toll's chapel, or ^ Telle's platte," where many land; 
and, perhaps, of all who land there, not one in a hundred 
disbelieye the legend of William Tell, and his escape from 
Gassier at this spot, so poetically described by Scmller in 
lis well-known poem, although in the archiyes of Switzer- 
land no such name or history as Toll's is recorded, any more 
than the archives of Germany contain any record of the 
•* tyrant Gessler." "We really feel sorry that it is all a 
myth, but for the want of evidence it must retire behind 
facts into the doubtful regions of tradition. The lovely 
scenery that encloses the lake is too quickly passed in the 
steamer to be fully appreciated ; and the only way to en- 
joy it is to make use oi the hotels and^^imoft^ to be found 
everywhere on the shores, changing from day to day until 
a complete tour of the lake is accomplished. Lancung at 
Muelen, the bottom of the lake, carriages and diligences 
wait to take the travellers on their way, a little bargaining 
1>eiDg necessary beforehand to prevent extortion. 

The St. Gothard is a beautiful route, level for some dis* 
tance through Altorf , the scene of Toll's fabled exploit, and 
where they still persist in the history, and even point out 
the spot where the boy stood. We also have a recollection 
of reading or hearing something about one of our Queen's 
ancestors having lived in this town. The ascent begins 
after Altorf is passed, following the rapid Beuss, now on 
one side, and now on the other, crossing it by many bridges, 
hemmed in by rocks and forests, mountains, ana ravines. 
!Fleecy white cataracts appear to creep down the mountain 
sides, apparently as snails creep, vrhen seen far away ; 
then, like roaring torrents, boiling and rushing down ilie 
rocks, out of hollows and ravines to join the river. Im- 
mense stones lie about, detached from the mountains, and 
some look dangerously near to the humble ch&lets as if pre- 
paring to annihilate them ; but the poor people take no 
need, utilising the surfaces of these immense blocks for 
Tegetable gardens ; and we have seen potatoes growing and 
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• 
looking well in tbe sliallow soil laid over them. The small, 

nr farms in the mountains, some on shelving rocks oyer-* 
iging a precipice, cultiyated to the very edge, look rather 
dangerous ; but some saj the families have adhesiye shoes 
to keep them from sliding oyer. By what ziz-zag process 
thej are reached is one of the mysteries of the roads. 
The houses are mostly of wood, and cold and miserable 
they must be ; but, as some say, philosophically, the in- 
habitants are not so badly off as the Laplanders. 

Passing several villages and scenes of varying interest^ 
we reached Oeshenen, once consisting of only a few cot- 
tages, now a considerable village, the residence of the 
people engaged in the construction of the Swiss end of the 
St. Gothard tunnel, the entrance to which and the works 
in connection are in the ravine below. It was curious to 
observe this place, so recently sprung up, with its stores, and 
every temptation for the money of the labourers, many of 
whom were off "duty," and were playing skittles on 
several pieces of ground improvised for the purpose. 
Some of the houses were built close to the brink ox the 
deep abyss, in which the Beuss runs, tearing on from the 
falls above the Devil's Bridge, roaring, hissing, and foam- 
ing past every impediment. The population must be a 
curious one ; for we observed a notice board near the 
tunnel works, on which the directions were painted in four 
languages — ^Italian, Prench, German, and ^English ; and„ 
no doubt, men from each country are engaged in the work : 
the outcome of this will probably be a patois, Lar^ 
sheds near the mouth of the tunnel contain the hydraidic 
engines for pumping air into the cylinders to be used for 
yentilating, and which are at present used for driving the 
boring machinery, the air for ventilation being taken in 
cylinders by locomotives, worked by compressed air to the 
mouth of the tunnel, where a hose is fixed to the pipes, and 
the air passed in just as water would be. The boring 
apparatus is simple. Large steel pimches work rapidly^ 
striking the granite, and turning about half a circle at 
each blow, by which means scraping its way into the hard 
rock, and reducing it to a powder as fine as tooth powder^ 
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About sixty strokes are made in a minute, bj wbicb time a 
hole two inches in diameter and about one foot deep is bored. 
The granite rock is in this way honeycombed with holes, 
when the remainder is easily knocked away by the work- 
men ; another set of men following up with the hard 
granite blocks archini^ the tunnel as the boring proceeds, 
itnd thus are the workmen on both sides burrowing their 
way through the primitive rock towards each other, at the 
rate of about twenty-seven feet in twenty-four hours, 
ultimately to meet in the centre, when the longest tunnel 
in Europe will be completed. Great numbers of workmen 
are employed preparing the granite blocks for lining the 
tunnel, which are quarried near. Locomotives, worked by 
compressed air, conveying them and all other necessaries 
to the workmen. The noise of the boring apparatus is 
almost intolerable, and it appears as though the incessant 
blows of the punches must shake the mountain to its foun- 
dation, for it seemed to tremble, or our nerves did. 

From these works to the Devil's Bridge is the wildest 
part of the road to St. Gothard, and the most dangerous in 
winter, as avalanches are frequent. Where most dangerous 
the road is tunnelled over. The huge pipes conveying the 
water from the Eeuss to drive the hydraulic machinery at 
the tunnel works run alongside of the road. 

"Winding our way up between mountains of granite rocks, 

Eiled high above on either side, from which huge masses 
ad been successively detached, and rolled about in dis- 
orderly confusion, without a sign of vegetation, the Beuss 
rushing along the bottom as though disgusted with- the 
place, and in a hurry for a more genial bed. Here for two 
miles and a-half the traveller winds about surrounded by 
savage grandeur and desolation. 

The painful stillness of this ravine affects the unsenti- 
mental with a peculiar disposition of the muscles of the 
legs, called a run, until fairly out of it, but the sentimental 
pause, and preach sermons to the rocks about other people^ 
without any reference to their own hard natures, makmg 
music out of their own footsteps, and the surplus roar of 
the rushing waters. Monomaniacs, misanthropes, and all 
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those wlio liaye no peace within tliemselTes, and are so per- 
aerering to inoculate others with their miseries, are recom- 
mended to form a colony here, and live — a quiet time can 
be assured to them. 

The old Devil's Bridge is twenty feet below the new 
Devil's Bridg:e, where a correct likeness of the owner is 
painted on the adjoining rock, with horns, tail, and pitch* 
fork, in the appropriate colours — ^blue and red. Why, the 
bridge was so christened we do not know, unless perchance 
his highness might have been seen in the neighbourhood, 
or that it might have been considered a fit dwelling-place 
for him. 

It was near the old bridge that thePrench and Austrians 
met in 1709, when the I^nch were victorious, although 
the Austrians blew up the bridge ; and a month later the 
Erench in their turn were defeated by the Itussians, farther 
down, near the lake. 

A few more windings through a long, dark tunnel and 
the valley of TJri was before us, surrounded by mountains 
of eternal snow. Three or four villages, the chief of which 
is Andermatt (4738 feet), are a short distance apart, and 
the inhabitants exist upon what they get out of visitors in 
the season, and what they get ofE the land in their short 
summer, during which snow sometimes falls. On the 2nd 
and 3rd of July, the two days before we were there, it had 
been snowing continuously. IS^o com will grow— no fruit 
or yegetable, except a few poor cabbages, potatoes, and a 
few other roots. Food for the cattle is the farmer's har- 
Test, and they sometimes cut two crops of gra^s during 
the season. The way they make it is peculiar. They haye 
a number of sticks, about five feet high, with short cross 
pieces — like a perch for a number of birds — ^round, and 
upon this the hay is piled, which enables the air to pass 
underneath, and so dnes it quicker. 

The drive from here to the top of the Furca (8000 feet) 
is by one of those wonderful roads we see in Switzerland. 
A fine road leads in windings up the £ealp, and then 
round the edge of the Eurca, a giddy height; but the 
diligence does it. Snow is generally lying about on the 
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top, firom which there is a grand view of this side of 
the Oberland and the Mont Bhinc, and Monte Bosa 
chain, with the Rhone Yalley and glacier helow. The 
Qneen spent a few days here at the solitary hotel a 
few years ago, and the leaf from the visitors' hook, 
where she signed her name as the Countess of Kent, 
and the names of others in her snite, hangs framed in 
the saUe-a-manger, 




TENTH STAGE. 

AHSBICAKS AQAJS — TO 8TAD — THB DHJOBKCB AVD FBCLOW TBJl* 
YBLL8BS — ^what's IK A CBACK — LUNOBBN — THB BBUlflO — TBM 
GIB8BA0H— THB FALLS ILLUIOKATED — IKTBBLACHBir— BBD-LAX — 
LAIJTBKBBI7K M BH AKD GBIKDBBWALD— THB ICB GBOTTO— THUl^ 
AND ITS SITBBOITirDINOS. 

Thebe was a great row going on as we were leayin^ 
Lucerne. A carriage and four horses had been ordered 
bj some Americans to take them to Brienz, but one horse 
was lame, only three able to go the journey, and not an 
extr& horse could be obtained in the town. It was evident 
that the Americans had no choice. One said it was & 
great disappointment, as he had reckoned upon going the 
journey in "pretty good style." Doubtless, he thought 
the absence of one horse would have an effect upon public 
opinion en route. This love of display characterises a great 
many travelling Americans — ^people who began life poor 
and at last find themselves rich; people with plenly of 
money, but without any idea how to use it discreetly. 

There are not so many of these gentry " about " as there 
were a few years ago, when it appeared that they onlj 
travelled for the purpose of getting rid of their monej» 
yjing with each other which could spend the most. Some 
ot them affect the titles of " Dr." or " Honourable," and 
others, for the sake of greater distinction, perhaps, daim 
relationship to distinguished compatriots, uviug or dead 
— amongst others, to the great philanthropist, G^eorge 
Feabody. Titles and aristocratic descent they pretend to 
ignore ; but there is not a people we ever met more readj 
to pay homage to an English afistocrat, for the purpose d£ 
making acquaintance, than the section of our American 
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consms we are feebling describing. If a titled Enfrlifili 
faiDily happen to be stajing at tbe same hotel, ererj effort 
is made to attract their notice bj layish display, at the 
same time affecting some title, such as "Honourable." 
To layish money anyhow upon anything obtains, no doubt, 
some distinction, particularly with hotel-keepers, who 
reckon up their customers to a mutually satisfactory total. 
The extreme of this inconsistency of character belongs 
only to a class, but it has different degrees. Most of our 
transatlantic friends partake of it, more or less. There 
is, eyen amongst the most respectable and discreet, an 
inward, seemingly irresistible reverence — or we will say, 
respect-— for a well-bred English gentleman — not a little 
jealousy mixed up with it, no doubt. But commercial 
crises and bad trade keep a good many of these people at 
home, and a quiet and more careful class are now trayel> 
ling who lament the ridicule some of their countrymen 
Laye proyoked. 

Perhaps no people feel bad times in America, or the 
effects of a war in Europe, more than the Swiss; and 
during the last Eusso-Turkish war the Russians were very 
much missed, as well as the English and Americans. 

The steamboat took us down the right arm of the lake, 
and then by a very narrow channel into Lake Alpnach, 
which is fast filling up. At the end of it is Stad, where 
the diligences wait to take passengers over the Brlinig 
Pass. Having taken our places we looked round to see 
what our fellow-travellers were like. A lady sat opposite, 
holding an alpenstock ; and judging from tne number of 
names of mountains burnt into it, she must have been a 
persevering climber. Next sat an old gentleman vu-a-vis 
to his wife, both looking pale and sleepy. It is surprising 
the number of old people that one sees travelling about, 
and of such an age that one might suggest that they 
would be better at home, packing their knapsacks for the 
•* long, long journey" — or it might be short, for aught we 
know. Up m the mountains, down in the valleys, there 
they are, as restless as the young, and often trying to 
emulate their exploits when these are not too ambitious. 
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Our old neighbour began to grumble as soon as the 
whip began to crack, which it did incessantly. 

" jN'ever was in such a country in my life," the old 
gentleman said ; " no rest, day or night, for the cracking. 
I shall be cracked myself, if 1 don't get away. Put up at 
Alpnach last night; hotel built of wood, you know — 
couldn't sleep. As soon as the horses and whips went to 
rest the room began cracking ; the ceiling first, then the 
panelled walls, then the floor, keeping up a catch all 
night. Catch me there again — ^no, no! My wife's a 
spiritualist, and believes in raps ; but I never was wrapped 
up in it myself. She said it was all owing to the spirits ; 
so it was — the spirits of turpentine evaporating from the 
wood." 

A very pretty drive along the flat, crossing many 
picturesque wood bridges, passing the village and lake of 
Samen, and we began to ascend, soon reaching the village 
of wood — Lungem, with the lake of that name a little 
below, a part of which has been drained and the reclaimed 
land cultivated. The village is built entirely of wood, like 
a toy village; even the chimney stacks of some of the 
houses being also of wood. How they preserve them from 
taking fire more frequently is a mystery ; but it is not 
unusual to hear of an entire Swiss village being destroyed. 

The retrospect here is very fine over the cultivated 
valleys, with the lakes and their tributaries, some dashing 
down the mountain sides in heavy falls, surrounded by 
barriers of high mountains, over which there is a glimpse 
of the snow peaks of the Oberland. 

Like every journey in Switzerland, the enjoyment of 
this pass depends upon the weather; for it frequently 
happens that clouds envelop the mountains ; and it is very 
disappointing, on reaching the top, to find a dense fog, 
and be told of the fine view, if only the clouds would clear 
away. The view on the Brienz side is very extensive, 
embracing part of the Oberland. In front are the moun* 
tains which wall in the beautiful valley and lake of Brienz 
from Meirengen to Interlachen. Palls of different magni- 
tudes course down the opposite mountain sides, some more 
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Jike streaks of chalk than waterfalls ; and as we descended 
the pass — or more properly the road, for it is a fine, wide 
road — we appeared to be looking down upon the Talley 
from a perpendicular height of 3000 to 4000 feet — so high 
that the road and the river down below looked like a pair 
of grey and white lines running parallel. The road winds 
sometimes under overhanixing rocks, which look dangerous 
— zigzag down, down, until at last we reached the very spot 
we had been looking down upon from high above, wmeh 
we thought we had been leaving miles behind : the decep- 
tion of a zigzag road is so complete. Beaching the edge 
of the Lake of Brienz, the steamer was waiting to take the 
passengers across to the landing stage for the Giesbach, 
where the luggage was left to be carried up, and one has the 
choice of being carried up also by chaise a porteur, or 
walking. 

The roar of the great Falls as they dash down from 
1000 feet above appeared to increase as we ascended. 
Reaching the plateau upon which the hotel is built, opposite 
the Falls, one is astonished at the enterprise in risking so 
much capital upon such a magnificent building and its 
surroundmgs, in such a remote spot, for the tourists, who 
come and go only during the summer months, and of whom 
few stay more than a single night. This hotel is as fine 
as anytning in Switzerland ; and the salle a manger, salon^ 
and salon de lecture are fit for a palace. The salle a manger 
will dine three to four hundred people ; and the novelty of 
the whole thing is enhanced by the waitresses in their cha- 
racteristic Swiss costumes — velvet bodices adorned with 
silver chains, snow-white habits, and sleeves with skirts of 
some bright colour. The bodices, chains, and ornaments 
are heirlooms in some families, and are much valued. 
Close to the hotel is a dependance, where visitors intending 
to stop a week or two are received en pension from seven 
francs a day. A week or so can well be spent here, if one 
hAs time, there being ample to occupy attention in short 
trips, or in strolling through the woods ; and when tired 
of that, sitting under the verandah to watch the streams 
of visitors pouring in day after day during the season, as 
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much as five hundred a day very often. Besides, there is 
the restaurant, continually full of people, who come from, 
the surrounding neighbourhood to spend a few hours. 

The illumination of the Falls with Bengal lights is & 
great attraction. This exhibition is quite unique ; and 
when the great body of water has the red light thrown, 
upon it, a deluge of blood appears to be descending ; blue 
and yellow lights follow in succession; but still more 
unique is it wlien the three leaps are lit with different 
-colours. Wiien the illumination is over, and the waters 
are again obscured by the darkness, the roaring and 
splashing only remaining to remind us of the vortex at 
hand, and when one reflects upon the source of this great 
Pall, and all the Falls, which are only drains from the 
great glaciers up in the mountains, he is lost in amazement 
at the tremendous- body of water held in suspension, but 
gradually melting to supply falls and. lakes and rivers, to 
become the swelling flopds of the rapid Rhone and the 
storied Ehine. 

Leaving the Giesbach after a short trip up the lake, and 
a shorter by rail, we reached Interlachen, where the hotels 
and pensions were crowded with English, Americans, and 
a few Australians and G-ermans. 

There is not much to see in Interlachen, which owes its 
existence as a pleasure resort, perhaps, to the fact that it 
is on the high road to a good deal that is worth seeing. 
The old part is crowded with quaint and sombre-looking 
wood houses, some of immense size, heavily loaded with 
balconies, brackets, and bold carving. Huge walnut trees 
abound, the largest in the world, they say; and the 
inhabitants have laid out pleasure grounds with a kursaal 
open free, where a band plays daily to amuse the visitors, 
as well as to keep them from passing on too quickly. 
Upon the visitors a local tax is imposed ; and this is the 
only place in Switzerland wtere we saw this tax added to 
our bill for a sojourn of two or three days. The permit 
sejour is paid for everywhere ; but as far as our experience 
goes, the hotel-keepers arrange ; and although they might 
charge it indirectly, we never saw it in any bill, even after 
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s long stay of some montlis' duration. Eyery morning an 
official calls for a list of those who slept in the house the 
night previous, with their addresses and other particulars, 
irmch to us English appears inquisitorial. 

The coming and going from Interlachen is much the 
same as at Lucerne ; all bustle and excitement when fine, 
emui and grumbling when wet. Sometimes an hotel- 
l^eeper has a telegram to let him know that a G-aze or a 
Cook's personally-conducted party of fifty are on their 
iray, for whom he has to proride. Another, that a party 
of a hundred Americans might be expected; or that a 
party of rich Russians, paying like princes, are doing 
Switzerland, and might be at Interlachen very soon. Sucb 
Ints of excitement go on through the season, and the hotel- 
Jkeepers are all on the alert to bag the best game. Numbers 
appear to make no difference ; the huge hotels are capable 
iO. absorbing all. Some of these are almost palatial. 

There were about three hundred in our hotel, including 
s great many ladies of all ages, some travelling quite 
alone. Indeed it is very common to meet even young 
girls quite alone, living at the hotels and pensions, looking 
iar opportunities to join eligible excursion parties, if not 
a more permanent joining. 

Some G-ermans had come in late ; and as we were on 
our way to our chamber, a great fuss was being made by 
one of the new comers — a baron. 

There was only one bedroom, with the usual two narrow 
l>ed8 to be had, and the baron was storming because he 
must turn out or let his wife sleep in the same room ! 

** I will not let her come in here, it is inconvenient," he 
said. 

The chamber-maid called the proprietor at last, who 
explained the alternative, that he and Madame la Baronne 
must occupy the same room, or go to another hotel. There 
not being another room unoccupied had an appeasing 
effect. 

'^Well, I will permit her to come in to-night," said the 
model of modem chivalry ; " but you find her a room to- 
xiorrow." That was promised ; and the landlord retired. 
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the baron shouting after him, " Mind you conserve a room.'* 
And then he went in talking to himself, and we overheard, 
*^ Oh, it embarrasses me ! it does so embarrass me ! '' 

The poor wife followed, looking anything but pleased. 

Next morning there was a laugh over this little episode 
at the breakfast table among a few who had heard it: 
when one gentleman said, with a strong G-erman accent^ 
^' He ought to go to England." When asked to explain, 
he said, "When I first took my wife to England some 
years ago, we arrived late at an hotel in London ; and aei 
in the case last night, there was only one vacant room 
with one wide feather bed. As we are accustomed in 
Oermany to separate bedsteads, with spring mattresseSy 
my wife declared that she would not occupy the room, but 
must have one with two beds. It was late, and she was 
tired, and only became pacified when told that she must 
share the bed or sleep on the floor. We stayed a fort- 
night, and I heard no more complaints. On our retuniy 
however, to Germany, the old bed was not so well appre- 
ciated. It was cold — it was hard — and otherwise com- 
plained of. Time passed, and I had to go to London 
again — ^this time alone, and stayed at the same hotel, 
where I found a letter just arrived, in my wife's hand- 
writing. Pearing some unexpected cause I tore it open ; 
it was very short : — 

*'*Deab JFeanz, 

"* You asked me what I should like 
iis a present from England. Do bring me a good wide 
English bed. 

"* Marie.*" 

The Jungfrau (13,671 feet) and Silberhom shine foitK 
in dazzling whiteness between two ranges of mountains, 
and look so near that one might fancy he has only to 
walk across the green in front of the hotels, and almost 
reach the foot. Some people we met tried, and returned 
in about two hours, saying, the more they walked towards 
it the farther it appeared to walk away. Size and cJistanea 
^e very deceptive in Switzerland. 
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The suppressed monastery is used for govemment offices 
and a hospital. The nunnery is restored to its old use — 
a prison, except that both sexes now occupy it, of a criminal 
and not a religious order. The church of this old religious 
establishment is now used for English service, the Soman 
Catholic is next door, and the Presbyterian next — all under 
the same roof. If the churches of various denominations 
■tiiroughout the Christian world could only arrange internal 
differences in the same harmonious way, there might be a 
little more peace upon the earth and something oi a fore- 
taste of heaven. 

There are many fine views to be obtained, with varying 
time and labour, from the mountains around Interlachen ; 
but we left this fatigue for those who like it, and drove 
through the beautiful valley to Lauterbrunnen, under 
Tocks towering 1000 to 1500 feet high, following the coursa 
of the Lutchine, and reached the valley of brooks and 
springs as soon as the sun, which, although it was nearly 
ten o'clock, had only just begun to make himself felt, his. 
bright rays putting a cheerful look upon everything. 

The hotel-keepers were advocating trips to Murren, the 
Wengen Alp, or anywhere rather than to go back in the 
same carriage without giving them an opportunity of 
sending you somewhere. 

" Surely, ladies and gentlemen, you won't miss such a 
day as this for seeing Murren — ^this is a day that ought 
not to be lost," thinking, no doubt, more of the loss to 
themselves than the pleasure lost to the tourists. Chaise- 
a porteurs, carriages, mules, and guides, only awaited the 
bidding. 

Murren (5348 feet), nearly 3000 feet above Lauter-^ 
brunnen, is a favourite spot for viewing the Bernese Alps 
with their glaciers, which appear quite close ; but it is fre- 
quently disappointing, as, unless the weather is clear, you 
see nothing but clouds. Here, too, are some fine hotels 
(where are they not ?) provided for the tourist, which can- 
not be open more than four months in the year, and how 
they pay is a problem to us. 

To Grinderwald over the "Wen gen Alp, by mule or oik 
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foot, is another excursion from this valley, near the summit 
of wbich (6184 feet) the hotels are situate. A fine view 
of the Jungfrau and Silberhom is obtained from the 
"Wengen Alp, robed in virgin white — perhaps the best 
point to view the young lady with her silver horn. Many 
tourists rest here for a few days, and are frequently dis- 
turbed in the night by the roar of avalanches descending 
opposite, and apparently quite near. There are many 
excursions from Lauterbrunne,n but these two are the 
most frequented. 

The valley of Lauterbrunnen is narrow, bounded by 
high mountains, over which a number of falls are precipi- 
tated, and course away to the Lutchin. The principal is 
the Staubbach, which descends in one leap of nearly 
1000 feet; but the body of water is small, and by the 
time it reaches the bottom takes in air and floats in misty 
globules, the sport of "every idle wind,'* reflecting in the 
sunshine prismatic rays. A gentleman, having first put 
on a waterproof, walked under it ; and when he emerged 
looked as if he had been out in an April shower. There 
are some fine echoes — for which some parts of Switzerland 
are noted — near here ; and, as usual in these places, a man 
is stationed, with a number of horns of different sizes to 
awake the echoes from the hills, and at the same time an 
echo from the pockets of the audience. 

The road to Qrinderwald is interesting, following the 
course of the river, hemmed in on all sides by picturesque 
mountains, some starting up suddenly, like phantoms, at a 
turn in the road, others sloping or shelving with grassy 
plateaux, and dotted with chalets. Some of the slopes 
were so much inclined, and verging on to precipices, that 
one would fancy the people who work and dwell there 
must have feet with claws to prevent them slipping over. 
The children run and crawl about the most impossible- 
looking places for feet and hands without claws. Numbers 
of beggars infest the roads, occupying the covered wood 
bridges, the steep ascents, or any place where the carriage 
is obliged to go slowly, for the Swiss beggars are not so 
persevering as the Italian, and will not waste their strength 
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following a carriage at a trot for a mile or two. Men 
with horns to awake echoes and an exhibition of a live 
chamois were among the other candidates for the tourists* 
money. 

The valley is said to maintain a great number of cattle, 
but sheep and cattle are seldom seen in the valleys in 
summer. "We have heard people say that they have tra- 
velled through the country Tsithout seeing either, and 
wondered whether there were any beef or mutton pro- 
ducers left. Carts filled with blocks of ice from the 
glaciers, covered with flannel, were met at intervals on 
their way to the station frontier, from whence the ice is 
dispatched anywhere its cooling influence is needed. 

winder wald is a poor scattered Swiss village, composed 
chiefly of wood huts covered with the wood scales so 
common in wood houses, instead of tiles, upon which laths 
were placed as a rest for heavy stones, to resist the hurri- 
canes which often rush through the Swiss valleys with 
terrific force. 

Piles of wood collected in the summer are stored near 
each for fuel, which must be needed nearly all the year 
in this cold valley, surrounded as it is by mountains with 
their eternal snows and glaciers, from which drains the 
coldest of streams, making up a river of ice water which 
runs away puf&ng and blowing as if in a hurry to get the 
chill ofF. 

The hotels are the mansions of the place, and the pro- 
prietors the aristocracy ; but what rank the thousands of 
tourists who come and go occupy in the estimation of the 

Eoor herdsmen inhabitants, we can only conjecture. They 
ave a hazy idea that we all live in houses of silver and 
gold, filled with coins to an inexhaustible extent. 

All sorts of mountain excursions, aided by first-rate 
guides, tempt us to risk our life amongst the treacherous 
snows and glacier traps ; but there are some which ladies 
undertake, and which involve little, if any, risk. 

The glaciers, over which tower the Eiger (13,000 feet) and 
the"Wetterhorn (12,160 feet), are undergoing a rapid natural 
decrease. Nature, however, has the assistance of art in 
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tlie case of the lower glacier, where the ice is being quarried 
and carted away to the centres of demand. The glaciers 
are scarcely worth a visit, unless you proceed higher up, 
where it is called a sea of ice, but anything more unlike & 
sea we never saw ; the exhibition of Cannes barleysugar in 
the Paris Exhibition, increased to gigantic proportions, 
would be more like. The upper glacier is a good walk 
&om the villages, under which a tunnel has been cut into 
the ice, called an ice grotto, to enter which one has to run 
through a shower of ice water at the entrance, when he^ 
finds himself in a long arched passage bored into the ice, 
about twenty or thirty yards long, ice all round, refiucting 
the most beautiful blue rays of light. It was one of the 
most novel situations we were ever in, and we were about 
to say that we almost thought ourselves at the time an ice 
Triton, if it were not a trite and not a nice comparison. 

Eeturning over the pastures we were surprised to see 
the grass infested by locusts, with bodies as big and as 
round as our little finger. 

All kinds of refreshments were offered on our way back, 
from champagne to whey ; but our way was to Interlachen, 
and thither we hurried as the sun was getting low. 

A pleasant trip by rail from Interlachen, and by steam- 
boat up the Lake of Thun, and we reached the town of 
that name. Here, again, one is set wondering at the 
palaces called hotels, provided for the tourists' enjoyment, 
verily one ought not to grudge his money for the accom- 
modation afforded, looking fairly at the risk of the pro* 
Erietors in venturing so much capital for such short season, 
arvests. 

The Belle Yue is the most beautifully situated, in large 
and well laid out grounds, reaching to richly-wooded 
heights, &om whence fine views are obtained. A ball- 
room, theatre, reading-rooms, and dependanees occupy 
the grounds, built in the picturesque Swiss style, sur- 
rounded by flowers, lawns, and fountains, and close to the 
lake. 

Thun is a most interesting little town, fidl of quaint 
streets and old Swiss buildings. The church stands upoa 
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a hill, wliicli rises somewhat eonicallj in the centre 
of the town, and is approached by a winding road, or a 
shorter way by steps. The view herefrom is charm- 
ing, over the old town, with the two arms of the rapid 
river rushing through. The cultivated plains and villages 
towards Berne on the one side, and over the lake on the 
other side to the Niesen (7703 feet), rising like a pyra- 
mid — a favourite mountain to ascend for a fine view of the 
Alps. Farther off is the Blumlisalp robed in snowy 
■ whiteness, which looks dovm upon the lower ranges 
frith all the importance of 12,041 feet. 

The churchyard is large, and contains many tombs with 
inscriptions in English. The old castle, now used for can- 
tonal offices, stands upon the same hill, and is of little 
interest, except that it nelps to fill in the picture. 




ELEVENTH STAGE. 

SIBKE — CXTBIOTTS CLOCK— BEUIir IN ABM8, AND IRFIN IN FBISOV — 
FINE BBIDGES — THE TEBBACE — CATHBDBAL, AND A THUNDBE- 
STOBIC INBIDB — FEIBT7BO — WIBE BBIDOES — CATHEDEAL, AND 
LOTELY OBGAN — ATENCHES — THE THBEE LAKES — NKTTCHATEL — 
LAKE DWELLINGS-COLLEGE — FINE YIEW OF LAKE GENBTA — TO 
LAUSANNE. 

Bebke, the capital of Switzerland, retains many of the 
national characteristics in spite of modem innovations, 
new streets, and buildings rapidly extending. 

The principal street of the old town is very long, and 
the footways are arcaded, which makes the shops dark. 
Over these are high houses of many stories, their heavy 
eaves overhanging, umbrella-like. Many of the windowa 
have balconies, and the window-sills cushions, where the 
Bernese matrons and maids sit and knit during their 
leisure hours. 

• There is a great deal of curious old wrought-iron orna- 
mental work about the town, for bracketing signs, &c.,. 
worthy of observation; and looking at the modem iron 
gates, balconies, doors, shutters, it is evident that iron 
work is still an art in which the Swiss excel. 

A general system of water supply has not yet come into- 
operation, and the old street fountains still do duty, pre- 
sided over by their grotesque sculptures. The ogre foun- 
tain, with its curious old ogre in the act of devouring a 
number of children, is as popular as ever with the tourists, 
but the clock tower, with its curious old clock, attracts the 
most attention. Just before the stroke of every hour a 
wooden cock gives notice with a wheezing crow, and flap» 
his^wings ; a number of bears march round on their hind 
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legs ; the cock wheezes again ; a figure strikes the hour ; 
old Time turns his hour-glass ; another faint wheeze from 
the cock, and the performance is over. This always pro- 
yokes a laugh from the strangers, who make up a small 
crowd just before the striking of the hours. The whole is 
much smaller than the Strasburg clock, and quite a toy 
compared with its scientific rival. 

Berne also boasts of an old town-hall (date 1406), 
recently restored, a museum, picture gallery, and theatre. 
The new Federal hall is a fine Italian building, where the 
Federal Parliament assembles, and the new hotel, which 
adjoins, appears to rival it in extent. Sound this side of 
Berne quito a new town is springing up, with fine modem 
buildings and handsome shops — a contrast to the pic- 
turesque old town. 

" It is the railways that have done all this," said an old 
Bernese ; " bringing foreigners to the town, and ruining 
the old traders. Everything is dearer, even firewood is 
double what it used to be." 

The increased cost of firewood appears to rankle in 
the bosom of the natives ; they always quote it. It was 
useless to argue the question, or to attempt to show the 
grumbler that Switzerland would be a poor country with- 
out foreigners — particularly English, who have to pay 
dearly for all this pronounced nationality ; for it appears 
to be quite as much a religion to fleece an Englishman 
** abroad," as it is for a Moslem to kill a Christian. 
However, when one gets accustomed to bargain for every- 
thing he buys, and to see that his change is correct, even 
after paying his fare at a railway station, he is surprised 
to see a small purse saved at the end of the week. 

The system is not creditable to Continental people, and 
it is ungrateful, seeing the hospitality and fair dealing 
they meet with in England. In G-ermany this system is 
carried more to the extreme than in any other country ; 
and we have heard some of their own people with better 
principles admit it with regret. An English lady was 
going shopping with a German friend in one of the Khine 
towns, and her friend said, '' Let me speak in the shop ; 
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for i£ they find out you are English, they will double the 
price." 

The heraldic emblem of Berne— a Bear — confronts one 
everywhere to an overbearing extent. One would think 
him a distinguiBhed ancestor of whom the Bernese were 
proud, and to keep up the family connection some 
descendants, whose Uneage can be traced, are settled in a 
pit at the end of the town. Here Bruin frets his prison 
life away, like the wolves at the capitol, in Some, in 
mournful luxury, at the public expense, supplemented by 
voluntary contributions of cakes, wluch he gratefully 
acknowledges with a hug when he gets an opportunity. 
Several cases are recorded, the last in 1861, when an 
English officer fell over, and lost his life in Bruin's fond 
embrace. 

We were attracted there, not to see the bears, but the 
magnificent stone bridge which spans the river, near the 
dens, at a height of about 100 feet from the springing 
of the arch. It is one of the finest stone structures we 
have seen: there are three arches, the centre having a. 
span of about 160 feet. 

The iron railway bridge higher up the valley is another 
fine structure, combining a roadway for ordinary traffie 
underneath the railway. This bridge is 600 feet in lengthy 
and about 150 feet above the valley. 

The views round Berne are charming and extensive,, 
embracing the Bernese Oberland — clouds and weather 
permitting. The town is built upon a rock, round whose 
almost perpendicular sides the river winds some hundred 
feet below in the valley which stretches away almost to 
the feet of the snow range of mountains, of which a view 
is obtained anywhere not blocked up with buildings ; the 
best is from the terrace near the cathedral, where seats 
shaded by trees enable the spectator to contemplate with 
ease and comfort the fine panorama spread out for his 
admiration. 

It was a fine evening in August when we were there. 
The sun had just set, leaving a crimson veil floating upon 
the horizon. The white snows of the Oberland giants 
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gradually crimsoaed, until the whole range fi:lowed with 
tropical hues, like a painted beauty rosy with carmine ; and 
as the last rays passed away over the mountains, and the 
white snows became paler and sallowed by the fading twi- 
light, we were forcibly reminded of a beauty without paint. 

A charming lounge is this, and the Bernese appear to 
Talue it, young and old occupying the seats all day. 
Young girls knitting and gossiping; knitting, perhaps, a 
net to catch some " merry Swiss boy" ; nursemaids knit- 
ting, gossiping, and neglecting their charges ; old women 
knitting and gossiping wiih. old men, as though there were 
no other threads left to console them for the evening of 
life and its infirmities. 

The cathedral is not worthy of much notice. The west 
front is the best part of it, haying a deeply-recessed porch, 
moulded and sculptured, the figures representing the Last 
Judgment. The organ is said to riTal the one at Lucerne, 
and the recital consists of very much the same kind of 
music. It was nearly dark when the "Thunder-storm" 
was played. The roar of the thunder from the great pipes 
liad a terribly real effect ; and if the flashes of lightning 
running along the piccolo notes had been accompanied bj 
n little resin blown through a candle, the deception might 
have been complete, albeit it was somewhat novel to hear 
lightning. 

Passing the Federal Council Hall the next day, the 
members were assembling for a great meeting — ^a curious 
assembly, apparently composed of different nationalities, 
most of the members speaking in the language of th^ 
own Cantons — Grerman, French, Italian. Besides these 
three languages, there is the Somanic spoken in one part 
of Switzerland, and then there is the patois, which appears 
to be a conglomerate of the rest. One, therefore, need not 
be surprised if th^ Swiss do muddle sometimes. 

The railway station is a fine building of Italian cha- 
racter. KaiLway stations somehow have an attractive 
influence, gathering round them a growth of fine buildings, 
in a competitive style, and Berne is no exception. 

A journey of about an hour over another magnificent 
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iron-trellis bridge of great length, whicli crosses a deep 
ravine, and Freiburg station was reached high above the 
town, of which little is seen. 

Like Berne it is built upon a rock close to the ravine, 
through which the river winds. Seen from one point of 
view, it reminds one of an English country town, with a 
late decorated church tower, like those so common in the 
"West of England. 

The thread-like wire bridges which span the valley are a 
great attraction, the longest being about 300 feet longer 
than the Clifton Bridge, and as high above the narrow 
river, which winds round in the hollow of the ravine. It 
is a light and graceful structure, the suspending ropes con- 
sisting of a number of wires in one length bound together, 
passing over towers, the ends being secured to anchors in 
the earth in the usual way. The vertical suspension rods 
are also of wire, looped to the catenary, and with loops at 
the other ends to sustain the platform. A troop of cavalry 
had to pass over, but only eight were allowed upon the 
bridge at one time, when we noticed a deflection caused by 
the regular tread of the horses. Even when two or three 
persons are crossing together, there is a slight vibration ; 
and it struck us that when a gale of wind is blowing, this 
platform and that of the other bridge up the valley must 
oscillate very much. The other bridge spans a much 
deeper ravine, and, although not so long as its elder 
brother, it is nevertheless a long, narrow, and giddy way, 
rather longer than the Clifton Bridge, and like a cobweb 
compared to it, the only novel feature being the absence of 
towers, the wires passing into and being secured to the 
sandstone rocks on either side. 

The town of Ereiburg is hilly, and contains little 
worthy of notice, excepting the cathedral, the sculptures 
on the west front of whicn are curious. On one of the 
side altars we observed two skulls, and enquired to whom 
they belonged. The woman who acted as verger replied, 
" To the church." 

" Yes ; but who once lived and breathed through them ? " 

" St. John and St. Paul," she answered. 
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"We asked no more questions. 

The organ commenced playing such soft, sweet, and tender 
music thafc all the tenderness of which we were capable 
appeared to swell in unison; such sweet feelings were 
awakened, such delicious memories crept over us as the vot 
humana stop poured forth sounds — now like a iSne tenor 
voice, now like treble, and then like baritone, afberwards 
blending altogether, as though mingled in one grand, sweet 
sound, partaking of many — ^now like a distant choir, so soft 
that we felt gliding away towards the sweet tones — then 
again bursting forth with such ear-splitting power, which, if 
it did not exhaust ihe swell-box, took away all the senti- 
ment evoked by the sweeter tones, and our breath at the 
same time, reminding us of the steam hammer, which can 
be adjusted to tap so softly as not to disturb the nerves of 
a sensitive fly, or to bang away thunder enough to stun an 
elepbant. 

An old lime tree, whose aged limbs are propped with 
stone crutches, has its tradition ; we did not stop to en- 
quire into it, but passed on, up the steep and narrow street, 
to the station. 

Many people make excursions from here to Avenches 
(Aventicum), the ancient Eoman capital of Switzerland, 
where many remnants of former greatness can still be 
traced, and results of numerous finds are to be seen in the 
museums. Near are three lakes — ^Morat, Bienne, and 
Neuchatel. 

The town of Neuchatel is beautifully situated, gradually 
rising upwards from the lake, a fine sheet ot water, 
nearly 200 feet above the level of the lake of Geneva. 
From nearly every part a fine view — ^including the Ober- 
land, when clear — ^is obtained. 

The lake, like all the others, is fast filling up, and steps 
are being taken to clear it, as the navigation is interfered 
witb; this has revealed some of the piles upon which 
the lake villages were built. In prehistoric times villages 
existed built upon piles driven into the bed of the lake, and 
at some distance from the shore — ^not because the site was 
more preferable than the land, but because, so it is conjee- 
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tured that it was more secure from the surprise of enemies, 
or, more likely, wild animals. Eelics of these interesting 
people, the primitive Helvetians, have been discovered from 
time to time, and deposited in the museums, proving^ their 
existence in remote antiquity, and down to the period of 
the Koman invasion. 

Looking at these poles, until recently submerged and 
hidden for so many years, we think that they must belong 
to a later period, although discoveries in stone and bronzo 
prove that villages must have existed upon the same sites 
long anterior — how long is a problem to be classed with 
many others archaeologists have yet to solve. Evidence of 
these early lake-dwellers is to be found on the borders of 
nearly all the Swiss lakes. 

The town of Neuchatel has some good streets and shops, 
with, here and there some quaint old buildings. On tne 
borders of the lake are some grand hotels, the chief of 
which — a new building — was started by a company ; but it 
did not pay, and was afterwards sold for less than half its 
original cost. Alas ! poor shareholders. 

The wine grown in the neighbourhood is very good, the 
best we tasted in Switzerland — some of the best vintages 
being nearly as good as the best Ehine wine. It will not 
stand exporting, however, without fortifying it to such a 
degree that the wine is spoiled. A champagne is made and 
exported, but it does not equal the same kind of wine 
made in France. 

The chateau, where the cantonal council meets, and the 
old church stand side by side, on a hill of considerable 
altitude, overlooking a valley from a perpendicular height, 
from which rises — up, up, up — the densely-wooded Chau- 
mont, 2400 feet above the town. There stands, just under 
the brow of the hill, a large hotel pension, commanding a 
balloon-like view, enveloped with an atmosphere so bracing 
and exhilarating that a cripple might throw his crutches 
away and run, as some are said to do at the shrines of 
miraculous saints. 

The church dates from the twelf th'century, and has been 
recently restored, but the cloisters and some other parts 
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remain to cramble away. From an teethetic point of riew, 
we do not know which we prefer, but incline to the old nun 
rather than the new. 

In the churchyard Btands & atatue of William Farel, the 
reformer, and near thereto, a prehustoric eepulchre of the 
bronze age found iu the neighbourhood. This coneiBts of 
a huge Mock of atone hollowed ont, with an opening on 

e Bide. 




The College ia one of those la^e State educational esta- 
bUehmentB which exist all over Switzerland and Germany, 
where the highest education is to be obtained at the lowest 
cost, the fees not being above £8. per annum. Some 
English people avail themeelveB of the advantages, a con- 
sideration where there are many children, to get them 
educated cheaply, the parents being able to live moderately 
at the same time, in the same town. The profesaora teach 
modem languages, and iota to tpeak them, in addition to 
the UBual classical routine — an advantage the Oermui 
OTBtem has, for you rarcJy meet a well-educated Germaa 
^d where ie the G-erman not well educated?) who does not 
Bpeak French and English. Look at the great number of 
tiiem in London at the present time — variously estimated 
&om 100,000 to 200,000 — and compare their average culti- 
vation with the average one of English working men, and 
the latter will suSer, we are a&aid, in the comparison. 
The large colonies of Germans in America make good 
citizens; and make money too — the outcome of a good 
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educational system. How common it is when one of our 
boys or girls leaves school, after learning French and G-er- 
man for three, four or five years, not to be able to string a 
few words of either together intelligibly, and then he op 
she must be sent to France or Germany to enable them to 
bring out that which ought already to be within, if it is not 
— and frequently is not. A German, in half the time, will 
learn and speak two foreign languages. The fault must be 
in the system of original instruction. If the Germans can 
learn to speak French and English without going to France 
or England ; if the Russians, who are better linguists still, 
can learn three or four languages in their own country, and 
to speak them, satisfactorily, why cannot the English? A 
good school in England where German only is spoken, 
and another where French onZy is spoken, would spare 
many anxious parents the sorrow of parting from tneir 
children, to send them to a strange home in a strange land 
to learn that which for years previously they had been pay- 
ing. Americans are alive to the value of modem European 
languages. The English and French are in the rear. 

About eighteen mdes from Neuchatel, high up in the 
mountains, 3250 feet above the sea level, in a valley where 
com seldom ripens, stands a populous town. La Chaux de 
Fonds, supported entirely by the watch-making trade, 
which helps to supply the whole world. The work is car- 
ried on in the dwellings of the workmen, each producing 
his own speciality, and the whole is put together in the 
factories. "We were surprised at the price at which some 
watches are produced here. Fancy a silver watch for 
eight shillings, and a gold one for sixteen shillings by the 
gross ; but these are only made for the China trade — so 
they say, but we know some other cheap Johns besides 
Jolm Chinaman. We observed an elderly English gentle- 
man buying a watch of a person who represented himself 
to be a buyer for a London house. The greatest secrecy 
was to be observed — ^the whole transaction was one of 
favour and confidence, with the final injunction telegraphed 
by putting one finger vertically to the lips : " Not a word 
as to where you got them, or what you paid"; telegraphed 
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back in the same manner, signifying, ^ You can trust me.^ 
The old gentleman left with his treasure, and a satisfied 
smile. He felt himself lucky to have met with such a 
nice fellow — so kind to let him have watches for his grand- 
children at cost price. It would have heen a pity to dis- 
enchant him, or we might have said that he could get a 
better article at a shop for the same money. 

We returned to Freiburg to pursue our journey to 
Iiausanne, although there is a nearer way — ^preferring & 
longer journey from Neuchatel on account of the splendid 
yiews en route. 

Beaching Bomont, a great many people changed for 
their favourite mountain resorts, via Bulle and Gruyere^ 
the latter the celebrated cheese-making place. Little, how- 
ever, of that sold for " Gruyere " is made here, any more 
than all " Stilton " is made at Stilton. 

Many enthusiastic travellers were loud in their praises 
of the different beautiful spots in this locality, and the 
cheap and good pensions everywhere, of which Chateau 
d'Oex appeared to be first favourite. 

Leaving our friends to pursue their way, we went on 
ours, and soon the charmiug mountain scenery of Savoy 
was disclosed, with the snow-white peaks of the Dent du 
Midi, and Mont Blanc majestic iu the far distance. Pass- 
ing on we entered a tunnel ; and as we were in the last 
carriage, shout after shout reached us from those in front. 
It was only momentary, when we also emerged into light, 
and involuntarily shouted with surprise and delight. "We 
were high up on the mountain-side, and before us was 
spread out nearly the whole length of the blue Lac Leman 
(Lake of Geneva), with the mountains of Savoy on the left^ 
and the Jura chain on the western horizon. It was a 
transformation scene, the most surprising and the most 
beautiful it was ever our lot to behold. The grand lake 
reflecting the soft blue sky — a deeper and richer blue ; the 
nearest mountains deep in purple shadows, graduating 
with distance into blue so soft as almost to mingle with 
the cloudless blue atmosphere. Tne white villages looked 
more than white in the afternoon sunlight, the roads 
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more chalky, the yineyards more green than emeralds^ 
And the flowers more gushing than even this bit of 
•description. 

But we have since seen this lake and its surroundings in 
yery different aspects. We have seen the mountains robed 
in spotless white, and the lake grey as ice. We have seen 
these mountains, when black clouds have hung over them, 
£rown as black in return, and the lake sulky and leaden 
unrelieved, except where a thinner cloud strained a ray of 
feeble light through to catch a ripple here and there, ^o 
have seen a great thunder-storm having; all its own way in 
the mountains, with the lightning searching every crevasse, 
and momentarily waking up the lake with a kind of quiver, 
whilst the opposite shore was rejoicing under a clear sky 
■and brilliant sunshine. We have seen snow-storms, and 
rain-showers reflecting prismatic rays, pass down the centre 
of the lake without touching either side. We have seen 
storms coming up the lake, the black and heavy clouds 
floating on its surEace, and spreading over the shores ; the 
lightning, like terrible meteors, flying in all directions, and 
the thunder like a continuous cannonade ; every window- 
shutter closed to every house as it approached, all the 
hatches secured, and everything made taut to resist the 
<2oming storm, which hurried along, and at last burst over- 
head with a deafening roar, discharging lightning so vivid 
imd continuous that the darkness was onlv intermittent ; 
a heavy down-pour followed, with pieces of ice like lumps 
of sugar, and the storm passed on until exhausted. 

We have seen the setting sun, like a column of polished 
gold apparently many miles in length, reflected upon the 
waters, and then gradually disappear, leaving tne lake 
changed to a pale blood-like hue softened with copper 
shades, and the mountains glowing like a clear fire, a silvery 
emerald greenish-grey following and deepening until night 
spread her shroud and closed the scene, and then — we 
have not seen anything for awhile. 

And the lovely moonlight — ^her majesty heralded over 
the hills by a glow of warm rays, and rising with a blush 
ss she beholds her lovely form in the mirror beneath, which 
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appears to have received an extra polisli in anticipation, 
without a ripple of discontent. Now dense indigo clouds 
pass over, edged, pall-like, with silver, and like a cov maid 
•he hides her face, now peeping out shyly and now boldly, 
with light and beauty more brilliant and intense by con- 
trast. As the year wanes, and the warm vapour, refracting 
media, no longer exist, she sails through space a bold and 
glittering brilliant. The lake, now all restlessness, vie» 
with emerald of many hues, sparkling on its trembling 
breast to rival the pale beauty which it feebly copies, now 
rippling forth a tapering ladder glittering with jewels, as 
if to woo a closer union between space and matter. 

Watching the many atmospheric changes upon this lake 
<me day, the following poor lines oozed out : — 

Watching faintest indication, 

Mom approaching, soft and glowing; 

Tender touches, o'er creation, 
ftuddier and intenser growing. 

Watching dancing light and shadow 

In and out the mountain side ; 
Passing cloudlets shade and mellow 

Harsher tints on ?ale and tide. 

Waiting manj a nook and sideway, 

IJmhrageoua grove and shiyeritig wheat, 

Waiting piercing rajs of noon-day, 
And revivifjing heat. 

Watching, as the daj is wearing, 

When the thunder-clouds appear, 
Weary eyes and weary bearing, 

Eager hope, desponding fear. 

Waiting on the deep horizon, 

Shrouds of purple yeiled with rose, 
Changing to a bath of crimson, 

Melting, fading in repose. 

Waitinflf for the lingering twilight, 

Placid lake and ruffled billow, 
Streaked with violet and green light, 

Contrasting with the deepening shadow. 
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Deep and deeper grow the shadows, 

Faint and fainter land and main ; 
Plains and forests, deeps and shallows. 

Wait night's impenetrable reign. 

Watching, through the darkness piercing, 

Gleams of that which underlies. 
Winging upwards, no more waiting, 

The freed and wondering spirit ^es — 
Whither? Whither? 

Whither ? echoes from the sages ; 

Whither ? from the planets thither ; 
Whither ? from the rocks of ages ; 

Echo onlj — ^whither ? whither ? 

The railway descended the sides of the hills, and the fine 
view enlarged as we ran into the station at Lausanne. 



TWELFTH STAGE. 



LAUBAITNE — MABKET AND BfABKET PEOPLE — ^A STOBY OF THE JUBA 
^NAPOLEON AND HIS ARMY IN LAU8ANNE— CEMETERY AND 
J. P. KEMBLE*S TOMB — ^A SWISS PUNEBAL— VEVBY TO CHILLON 
— BOUSSEAU AND BYBON*B OBOUND— €K)BOE DE TBIENT — 
MABTIONY— A TBX7E STOBY OF THE QBEAT ST. BEBNABD. 

Lausanne is a favourite resort for English people, as Vevey 
and neighbouring places higher up the Lake are for Russians, 
who during 1877-8 were very much missed, but who no 
doubt will return as soon as home troubles cease, and they 
are at liberty to wander again ; for, like the English, the 
better class Russians are migratory. 

Like all towns in Switzerland, Lausanne retains a good 
deal of its ancient character. The streets are narrow and 
steep, but very clean, and the shops are excellent, some very 
ornate with engraved and polished marble columns and 
cornices and large plate glass windows, following the ex- 
ample of the new villas and fine blocks of buildings growing 
everywhere around, promising a large and important town 
for posterity. The Castle and Cathedral stand upon the 
dde of the hill, the buildings of the old town clustering 
around and encircled with walls, as of old, some of which 
still remain. The Castle is now the Cantonal Council HalL 
The Cathedral is being restored, and is interesting. On the 
west end is a tower of three stories, heavy in proportion, 
but lightened by each. storey being arcaded ; and at the east 
end there is a very interesting Gothic spire of about the 
same height as the tower. The west porch is recessed, and 
bears sculptures of the Twelve Apostles ; and there is a pro- 
jecting south porch, also sculptured. The building dates 
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from the Eleventh Century, but the chief portion that exists 
is of the Thirteenth and later. The interior is vaulted, and 
the choir has a semi-circular colonnade. Some Byzantine 
columns and curious old tombs are worth inspection. 

The service is Calvinistic, and Lausanne is not exempt 
from differences in religious opinions, as nearly all shades 
are represented, from Eoman Catholics to Plymouth Brethren, 
The Presbyterians have a large new church, in which the 
service is rendered in English ; and the English Church, a 
new building by E. Street, R.A., is just complete at a cost 
of about £6,000, where a large congregation assembles at 
every service. 

The situation of Lausanne is very fine, being on the slope 
of Mont Jorat, terraced with vineyards all round, and com- 
manding a view of the whole length of the Lake and border- 
ing mountains. From the heights above the town the snow 
cap of Mont Blanc is visible when clear. A hill, called the 
" Signal," about half an hour's walk, the terrace in front of 
the Cathedral, Montbenon — a terrace level with the town 
shaded by fine trees, are all favourite points of view. 

There are some fine walks and drives all round the neigh- 
bourhood. The Berne road, for those ambitious of a higher 
altitude, and the Morge or Vevey road for a flat walk or 
drive, are among the favourites, besides there are plenty of 
boats for a sail or a row upon the Lake, whose waters also 
steamers skim over all day for excursions to the many pretty 
places on its shores. Hotels and pensions abound, some of 
which are as fine as any in Switzerland, surrounded by gar- 
dens, and commanding fine views. 

" The Hotel Gibbon," where the great historian lived, and 
it is said wrote a portion of his Eoman History, is a flourish- 
ing concern. 

Byron, writing to Mr. Murray, June 27th, 1816, says : 
" I enclose you a sprig of Gibbon's Acacia, and some rose 
leaves from his garden, which with part of his house I have 
just seen. The ^rden and summer-house where he composed 
are neglected — the latter utterly decayed. Although they 
still shew it as his Cabinet, and seem perfectly alive to his 
memory." Everything, however, is in better order than in 
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Byron's days, who, perhaps, could he see the spot now, 
would exclaim, " Old things have become new again." 

" Eichemont " and Pension Victoria are finely situated, 
but the " Beau Rivage " on the bank of the Lake is palatial, 
and being delightfully placed in the midst of large and park- 
like grounds and gardens, is a favourite resort for Eussians 
and distinguished foreigners. The fish from the lake usually 
supplies the tables, is like salt water fish, scarce and dear. 
Some of the trout are as large as salmon, but, with the best 
of the fruits in season, the best of the supply goes to Paris, 
and might be seen in the shops on the Boulevards the morn- 
ing after it is caught. 

Looking at the thousands of acres of vineyards on the 
shores and slopes of this lake, one would think that enough 
wine was grown for consumption without adulteration ; but 
it appears not, for a Geneva paper had a paragraph giving 
an account of the seizure of several casks of adulterated wine 
which the merchant was obliged to empty into the gutter 
there and then, notwithstanding some must escape official 
watchfulness ; for, according to the same paper, there were 
twenty manufactories in Berlin alone for the manufacture of 
chemical adulterants for wine. It further added that out of 
300 samples of wine analysed, 280 were found to be adulte- 
rated. 

The vintage about the end of October is a busy time, when 
the roads are lined with horse and bullock drays coming 
from the vineyards loaded with casks containing the juicy 
produce on their way to the diflferent depdts. 

The vines like those on the Ehine grow about three feet 
high, and the fruit is not very sweet, producing after fermen- 
tation a coarse kind of sour white liquor. The grapes are 
bruised in small hand mills and fermented. The residue is 
pressed, and the whole process is much the same as cider- 
making. The end of the vintage is usually celebrated by a 
fMe, and at Vevey, Evian, Villeneuve, and other wine pro- 
ducing districts, they illuminate and otherwise display their 
gratitude to Providence with rejoicing. 

The fine horses in this part of Switzerland are most re- 
markable ; and those immense beasts — ^the beef producers — 
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are as big as elephants. A very good law prevails that the 
latter, without exception, as well as all cows, should be led 
by halters under the care of men through the towns, an 
arrangement very satisfactory to nervous ladies. Every 
town has its abattoir, and no animal is allowed to be killed 
without having been first examined by the inspector. Neither 
is any meat allowed to pass out without a similar ordeal. 
Veal is larger and more wholesome than in England, as it is 
not allowed to be killed so young. Lamb is rarely seen. 

The fine and substantial buildmgs in this town are upon 
the same scale as Paris houses, and like them let out in flats, 
or, as they are called, apartments. They generally consist 
of six or seven rooms with kitchen, and are, for the most 
part, built of marble from the Savoy mountains, with dress- 
ings sometimes of the same, and sometimes of green sand- 
stone. The marble is blue, rather more so than pennant, 
but when polished it comes out black. The masons dress it 
beautifully sometimes, with punched panels, and with the 
fillet borders polished. The entrance gate pillars to some of 
the villas are quite works of art, with sunk panels, having 
polished ornaments, and the mouldings of the caps and bases 
beautifully worked and polished, the fine wrought iron work 
in the gates themselves worthily rivalling the mason's art. 

The joiner's work is mostly of oak and walnut. The floors, 
which are fireproof and non-<;onductors of sound, are of oak 
and walnut also, in various patterns, oil polished. With such 
beautiful floors carpets are unnecessary, but the poor servants 
have severe labour to keep them polished, skating over with 
brushes attached to their feet or else moving backwards and 
forwards a large handle brush, to which a heavy stone is 
attached. These floors are common all over the Continent. 
In winter double windows are provided, and with the method 
of economizing heat by means of stoves and an arrangement 
by which the grate, if an open one, warms the air behind it, 
pouring a good stream of hot air into the room, winters are 
more comfortable than in England. Beyond doubt the cold 
is sometimes severe ; but the air is so dry, and the sun so 
generally shining, that the Swiss is preferable to the English 
winter. Building is expensive, being done in such a sub- 
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stantial and frequently ornate style, sometimes almost over- 
done with carving, in consequence of which rents are dear. 
Some of the villas are very fine and costly buildings, so we 
must conclude that there are some rich people living in 
Lausanne. We observed that in the construction ladders 
and scaffolding are not used, but inclined planes instead, 
whilst for the carving and cleaning down a platform is sus- 
pended by pullies from the roof, by which means the work- 
men can let themselves down or raise themselves upwards 
at wilL 

We were much amused to see a man repairing a water 
pipe outside the third floor of one of these high houses. He 
had a long rope with knots about a foot apart attached to 
the chimney stack, which descended to the ground. Strapped 
to his legs were stirrups with hooks. Attaching the hook 
to the highest knot he could reach, he drew himself up. 
Then lifting up the other leg — the hook secured again — ^he 
rose another foot, and so on, foot by foot, till he reached the 
desired point, when attaching the hook of a wide strap which 
hung across his shoulder to one of the knots, he passed the 
strap under him and sat down, and set about his work as 
unconcernedly as though he had been sitting at a bench on 
terra firmay although he was suspended some forty or fifty 
feet from the ground. 

There are a great many curious old fountains in the town, 
one in nearly every street. From these the chief water sup- 
ply is collected by the residents, and to eyes accustomed to 
see water carts laying the dust in summer, it is amusing 
to watch the men with brandts (tin vessels which hold 
about twenty gallons each) on their backs, pouring the water 
over the hot stones as they walk along by means of an india- 
rubber distributor. 

Roads, with avenues of trees planted, are laid out for 
building upon an extensive scale ; and the land is increased 
very much in price, as much as £:^,000 an acre being paid 
for select situations or for special buildings. 

The new theatre is a fair size, and a very pretty tasteful 
building, combining with it a concert room, billiard room, 
oaf6 and gardens. 
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The market is held in the streets of the town. The poor 
shrivelled faced country people bring in their produce, which 
they display upon trays pitched on the edge of the narrow 
pavements, creating great obstructions ; but as an old insti- 
tution it is tolerated. 

In winter when very cold, these poor people try to keep 
themselves warm by putting their feet on boxes filled witii 
smouldering charcoal, some of the more extravagant having 
one also in their laps to thaw their frozen fingers. These 
boxes (chaufferettes) are frequently taken to church for the 
comfort of the worshippers. Fancy an Enghsh lady walk- 
ing to church, carrying a portable stove in one hand, and 
her prayer-book in the other ! Most of the poor market 
people walk many miles in the early morning, and in winter 
sometimes, when the thermometer registers twenty-five to 
thirty-five degrees of frost, they trudge through the snow 
with their hottes on their backs, upon which, piled one 
over the other, are the trays containing a few leeks, turnips 
or some other poor produce to enable them to take back in 
exchange a few bits of calico, print or anything not obtain- 
able near their isolated homes. 

The "hotte," a large basket tapering downwards and 
fixed to the shoulders by straps, is an integral part of a 
Swiss peasant, and he is never seen without it. The basket's 
duties are to carry and contain, whether it be garden pro- 
duce, manure, or goods and chattels. It is said that the 
furniture of a seven-roomed apartment can be removed by 
the hotte and the man. We have never seen quite so for- 
midable a load as one of these demenagemerUs on one pair 
of shoulders ; but we have seen enough piled up to over- 
balance the man although it did not appear to disturb the 
hotte. 

A large market is held near the town hall, on the 
"Riponne," a large square, where there is also a corn- 
market. In these markets anything and everything is sold 
for the sustenance, use and comfort of man, from roast 
chesnuts to a baby's cradle, or an arm chair for old age. 

The snow lies about in the hill districts nearly all the 
winter, and often the narrow roads are not passable for 
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eartoy when sledges with plough fronts are used. Dming 
the severe weather the poor suffer yerj much, as the fields 
are closed and the gardens frozen np. Cases of starvation 
consequently are freqnent, as there does not appear to be 
any organized system of relief for the poor. The only poor 
law we know as prevailing, is that they are not allowed to 
beg. Poor orphan children are boarded ont to the farmer 
by the Commune, and he gets as much labour out of them 
as he can, to which their poor old looking faces, and bent 
forms testify ; and if their constitutions enable them to 
bear the burdens of such premature slavery up to manhood, 
they become then old-looking, wrinkled men. Some chari- 
table people have established an orphan school near Bex, in 
the Rhone valley, which is doing good work though neces- 
sarily limited. 

Like the French and Italians, the Swiss take no heed 
of Christmas, but New Year's Day is their f(6te day, and 
jour de ran is the day when the country people take 
holiday, put aside their hottes, and go into town to stare at 
the shops dressed out in all their attractions, and to look 
at one another. Crowds came into Lausanne last New- 
Year's Day, the majority of whom looked as if they had 
just arrived from a Capuchin monastery after two years' 
interment in earth brought from Jerusalem. Never did 
we see such an assemblage of poor, shrivelled, wrinkled 
tanned pieces of old leather faces in our lives — not one in a 
score of them had scarcely any teeth— one here or there 
looking like a solitary tombstone in a workhouse grave- 
yard — ^the rest more than half destroyed, perhaps, by the 
Dad wine of the country. 

The following illustration, f\ f\ 

representing the peasant in his ^ ^ 

lee of mutton trowsers, and his V I I V ^ I I 
lady with her wide hip bones ^ ^^J ^^J 

and high shoulders, will be re- 
cognized by every one who has 
been in their country. 
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Keports were brought into town that the snow was lying 
very deep on the Jura, and that several lives had been lost. 
One of the most touching stories we heard was that of two 
poor little children, aged respectively seven and ten, who 
had set out on New Year's morning for a neighbouring 
village to join some others in singing carols. With glad 
hearts they hurried on and missed the track, wandering 
about all day tired, cold and hungry, further and further 
from the village, until darkness set in. Then overcome with 
fatigue, and the fatal but merciful stupor, they sank in the 
snow, and were found, after a painful search, next morning 
lying side by side and hand in hand, as if in peaceful sleep 
on their white bed, covered with a thin shroud of snow, 
which had fallen or drifted in the night, just as happily as 
when they had wandered forth on the previous morning. 
And thus they passed the golden gates to Paradise, beckoned 
by angels waiting for the young and innocent, who with soft 
breath removed the dust of human life — ^the carbon atoms 
on the virgin snow — and led them on to join the angel 
choir, hand in hand and side by side for ever. 

The house in Lausanne, where Napoleon slept in May 
1800, previous to his passage of the Great St. Bernard, is 
now a pension. The General met Marescot at Geneva on 
the 9th, and is reported to have said, " Is the road prac- 
ticable f' to which the engineer replied, " It is barely pos- 
sible to pass ;" when Napoleon said, with all the impetuosity 
of his character, " Let us set forward then." 

On the 13th he arrived at Lausanne and joined the van 
consisting of six regiments of his reserve under Lannes. 
Fifteen to twenty thousand had already gone on by the 
St. Gothard, as a left wing, whilst five thousand were march- 
ing over Mount Cennis and five thousand by the little St. 
Bernard. Napoleon, at the head of the main army, left 
Lausanne on the 15th, marching through Vevey and up the 
Rhone Valley to Martimy, where the St. Bernard route 
commences. Reaching Bourg St. Pierre (5358 feet), the 
difficulties of his march began, the snow lying about in 
large quantities. The cannons were placed on sledges and 
dr^ged by the men, while the carriages were ti^en to 
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pieces and packed on mules. The only refreshment the 
poor fellows had on their dreadful march was a hard biscuit 
moistened with snow-water. Reaching the Hospice (8120 
feet) the monks from their store busied themselves to make 
bread, supplying each man with a slice, some cheese, and a 
cup of wine — a most charitable and acceptable gift, more 
prized than gold by the famished pilgrims of glory. 

The following anecdote in connection with this celebrated 
passage of the Alps was related to us by a gentleman : — 
"In 1842 my father and I engaged a guide to take us 
over the St. Bernard, and when we came to a point about 
half an hour beyond St. Pierre, he stopped and pointed to 
a precipice saying, it was there that he had saved Napoleon 
from falUng down forty-two years before. He remembered 
Napoleon's face distmctly, having been engaged as one of 
the guides. The General had dismounted, and with his 
hands behind him, was walking in a dreamy, half sleepy 
state straight to the precipice, and must inevitably have 
been over, * but I seized him,' said the guide, * just in time, 
and woke him up.' " This might be only a guide's tale. 

Amongst the industries of Switzerland, woodcutting is, 
if not the most important, certainly the most prominent. 
As before stated, wood is the fuel of the country, and the 
Marchand de hois stacks a load at his customer's door, where 
the operation of sawing and cutting commences in the street 
previous to being carried into the houses. A great number 
of people are thus employed, and the sound of saw and 
chopper never ceases. To the stranger it is not only an 
obstruction but a nuisance, as one would think that the 
wood might be delivered already chopped ; but the Swiss 
have not learned to understand the word nuisance, as we 
English comprehend it — ^we, who are not allowed to sweep 
a doorway, and have a load of coal pitched into our cellars 
beyond certain hours, in some towns. 

Around the outskirts of Lausanne there are four ceme- 
teries, the largest of which on the Berne road contains some 
interesting tombs of men who have played a prominent part 
in the history of their time, as well as a great many memo- 
rials of English and Americans. Amongst the English names 
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noticed that of Edward Jay, eon of the Eev. Wm. Jay, of 
Bath, who died in 1873, aged seventy-three. On the other 
dde of the road is the old cemetery, where the remains of 
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the great tragedian John Philip Eemble repose, under ft 
flat Btone with the simple inscription : — 

Sacred 

To the Memory of 

John Phihp Kemble, Esq., 

Who departed this life on the 

26th of February, 1823, 

Aged 66 yeara. 

A name that will live as long as theatrical annals, thongh 
Ub neglected tomb might crack and crumble ; and though 
the rails that surround it might rust and tumble, though 
the wild briar and the straggling weeds which now fiourieh 
within the limited enclosure mi^t wither and spring up to 
flourish and wither again, until a covering of soil creeps 
over and oonceals the simple record, now scarcely to be 
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read under the thick shade of straggling ahrabs and fiis i 
Tet there are a great many English liying in Lausanne. 

A Swiss fanend is yerj simple. The family and imme- 
diate friends assemble in the chief room of the house, where 
they are briefly addressed by the minister, who winds np 
with a short eulogy of the deceased (deserved or undeserved,. 
it matters not) as a kind of emollient to the feelings of sor- 
rowing relatives. The body is then taken to the hearse, 
which is not a box, but a platform on wheels, covered with 
a canopy supported by columns at each angle. The coffin^ 
covered with a pall and a profusion of flowers and immor- 
telles, is thus exposed to all the world. A great number of 
friends and acquaintances follow on foot (often from one to 
two hundred) to the outskirts of the town, where they leave 
the relations to accompany the body to the cemetery, within 
which, without any reli^ous ceremony, it is laid in the 
trench, in a line with other bodies previously interred, and 
covered up. 

A rope railway, about a mile in length, worked chiefly by 
water power, communicates with Ouchy, on the shore of the 
lake where the steamboat waits to take passengers across,, 
and round the shore to Yevey, a roundabout r(nUe, but a 
pleasant one on a fine day, if one has time to skiim over 
the blue transparent water, framed in by the lovely sur- 
fundings. 

First the boat touches Evian on the opposite shore, a 
quaint little place modernized by the hotel mania, the 
proprietors of which extensively advertise it as a health 
resort on account of its alkaline baths, as well as for its 
fine situation. 

Skirting this shore, with its ravines, pme-clad heights, 
marble quarries, passmg Mellerie, a part of, as Byron says, 
" of Rousseau's ground," then Bouveret is reached, where 
** Cook's people ' land for the Chamouni route. There the 
Ehone rushes into the lake, bringing down the mud, dis- 
colouring the blue water, depositing whole banks which the 
steamer avoids, skimming round the shore, passing Ghillon, 
and at length reaching Yevey. This is a good sized town, 
and a favourite resort of foreigners, who appear to be its chief 
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support — a fluctuating population, and a class of visitors 
who have time to rest, and consider what place they shall 
▼isit next, a privilege which some of them make a trouble 
of. We have frequently met people whose greatest concern 
has been where to go next; sighing, idle people, who do 
nothing but smoke and pick their teeth. Yevey is prettily 
situated on the shore of the Lake, and though it does not 
command such an extensive view as Lausanne, it takes in 
part of the Rhone Valley and the ever white Dent du Midi, 
with some others of the higher ranges, upon whose surface 
(above 8,000 feet) the snow never melts. Here the Russian 
church, with its gilded domes, and the English church com- 
pete in the prospect of the town, but the Russian has the 
best of it, as its golden glitter catches the eye first. 

In the old church on the hiU are the tombs of Ludlow, 
and Broughton, the regicides, the latter of whom read the 
king's sentence to Charles Stuart Both of them fled here 
at the Restoration and died. Yevey and Glarens (close 
together), are also part of Rousseau's ground, in referring 
to which, we must remember that it is Byron's as weU, who 
in the letter before quoted from, wrote, ** I have traversed 
all Rousseau's ground, with the Heloise before me, and am 
struck to a degree that I cannot express with the force and 
accuracy of his descriptions and the beauty of their reality." 
Beyond Vevey and Clarens is Montreux, a favourite shelter 
in winter for English and Americans. Where Montreux 
begins and ends, however, it is difficult to say, as so many 
places are connected — Chemcz, Vemez, and half a dozen 
others, with so many hotels and pensions, it appears every 
other house is either one or the other. These places, scat- 
tered along this part of the lake, from Vevey to Chillon, 
and all beautifully situated, are full of English and Ameri- 
cans, with a few French, Russians and Germans. 

We have been somewhat precise in mentioning the hotels 
and pensions, as well as their patrons, being anxious that 
the English at home should have some idea of the number 
of English abroad. Indeed, we might say, half the inhabi- 
tants of England are living out ofU,if such an expression 
were correct ; there's truth in it nevertheless. 
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The old Castle of Chillon, of almost imperishable strength, 
stands out of the water Hke a fort, and looks as strong as 
the rocks that tower around. Connected with the shore by 
a bridge, the entrance is reached, over which is written in 
German, " God bless all who come in and go out." Crossing 
the yard we are conducted over a few faded, dingy rooms, 
that once might have been ducal (formerly occupied by the 
Dukes of Savoy), but the chief interest is in the dungeon, 
where Francis Bonivard fretted eight years of his life away 
(two at one time and six at another), a prisoner, immor- 
talized by Byron, in his " Prisoner of Chillon," who, by-the- 
bye, has not followed the correct history of the prisoner. 
Poets, however, like painters, are allowed a fair license, 
they would be prosy if their rhymes did not occasionally 
soar above facts. The dungeon is a comfortable looking 
place compared with the German holes, being more like a 
crypt, vaulted and groined, supported by columns and 
tolerably well lighted. The pillar to which Bonivard was 
chained, and the deep hollow worn in the floor, where he 
used to walk backwards and forwards the length of his 
tether, still remain. Looking at the impression in the hard 
stone, it struck us that he must have worn heavy boots and 
taken a great deal of exercise. The pillars have a number 
of names inscribed, amongst them Byron's, which they tell 
us he wrote, but we don't beUeve the noble poet would have 
descended to such snobbery. When Bonivard acquired his 
liberty he retired into private life, and died in 1571 aged 
seventy-five. Thousands of men who have deserved immor- 
tality more are now forgotten. There's a luck even in 
posthumous fame ! We are told on high authority, that 
" there's a fatality that shapes our ends," and we should 
have been obliged if the poet had informed us by what law 
of nature some men go through the world with a steam 
roller before them to clear and smooth the way, whilst others 
are turning the grind-stone all their lives. 

The hills behind and around Chillon are beautifully 
wooded up to the bleak and barren lines, unrelieved, except 
by the white face of a villa, or an hotel pension peeping out of 
the green. But the moonlight to us was the most attractiTOy 
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the deep indigo shadows and the severe, we might say 
violent, touches of light, the lake bright and sparklmg, the 
snow on the mountains so warm and soft, melting into the 
pale and softer blue sky of a summer night — tints that in 
our hazy climate alas are veiled. 

Further on is Villeneuve, then Yvome, both celebrated 
for the wine grown in the neighbourhood—good of the kind. 
We had entered the Ehone Valley, the river rushing along^ 
about the colour of rotten stone, and the mountains closing 
in, as we reached Aigle, situated in a beautiful valley, 
another resort, from which routes to a number of other 
favourite resorts deviate— to the Diablerets, and other places 
almost without end on this side of the Oberland. Bex, of 
Roman origin, another place of interest and sojourn, is 
soon reached. Crossing the hurry-skurry, fussy Ehone to 
join the railway on the south bank, we passed St. Maurice, 
a curious old town full of the picturesque, retaining evidences 
of its former Eoman character, and a Monastery founded in 
the fourth century. St. Maurice, commander of the Theban 
legion, is said to have been martyred here in 302. Near 
rise some hot springs which are advertized and consequently 
visited. We then crossed part of the valley without any 
vegetation, full of dry mud and huge stones, as though it 
had been either the bed of a river or a river of mud ; and 
this it really had been, having flowed down from the Dent 
du Midi about forty years ago. A mountain of clay, 
moistened by the glacier water, became mud and flowed 
down into the valley, bringing with it stones of an immense 
size, flooding the valley for a considerable distance. We 
left the train at Yemayez to inspect the Pissevache, a fine 
fjEdl of water which descends in one leap of over 200 feet 
and which drains the glaciers of the Dent du Midi. An 
immense body of water was descending and some people 
ascended for the purpose of walking under the fall, but the 
Gorge du Trient near had more attraction for us. We 
entered between the huge rocks, rent asunder and rising 
perpendicularly on either side, some to the height of 1000 
feet, where the sound of the footsteps over the frail plat*- 
forms, by means ol which we ascended the huge crevasse, 
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for about 900 yards, sent echoes here and there, and even 
the voice excited mockery from the cold grey rocks upon 
which the sun never shines. The Trient hurries alone 
through the bottom, which was crossed and re-crossed 
several times on our winding, narrow and deeply shadowed 
way, until we reached a turn, where the water has washed 
a deep niche-like hollow in the rocky walls, and just above 
are the Falls which descend thirty feet with a roar, the 
chorus being taken up by the echoes from the rocks. The 
Grorge extends for eight miles through the mountain to the 
Tdte Noir Valley, but it has not been made accessible 
beyond the Falls. A short distance further on is Martigny, 
where the Ehone Valley turns at a right angle, commanding 
a fine view of the vast chains of mountains which enclose it. 
The hotels were full of visitors resting for the night on their 
way to or from Chamouni, Italy vi4 St. Bernard, and the 
many other places of interest to be reached from this point. 
Ouides and proprietors of carriages were busy engaging 
themselves and their vehicles at extortionate charges, as the 
demand was great. Upon these occasions a vehicle with 
two horses to go to Chamouni is charged seventy francs, 
which at other times, when there is not so great a demand, 
can be obtained for thirty ; but at any time bargaining will 
result in a saving to the tourist. 

The young ladies of a boarding school had just arrived 
from the Hospice of the Great St. Bernard, where they had 
been for an excursion, and adventure as it turned out. As 
they came in some looked jaded, while others were flushed 
and excited. '' Oh ! it was such fun," said a fine young 
eirl with a rosy English face, set with Italian eyes, and with 
hair as black as jet, flowing down to her waist — but let us 
listen as she tells her story to the landlady. " You know, 
madam," said she, *^ what a fine morning it was four days 
ago when we left here. Well, we sent the conveyances 
back, and we had one mule and a guide to go on with us 
from Cantine de Proz. I walked on and some of the girls 
rode in turns. It began then to get very dark, and copp^^ 
coloured clouds seemed to be rolling over our heads and all- 
around us. Well, just as we reached the bridge of Nudri- 
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it began to thunder, and it continued for a long time. Oh, 
such thunder, Uke liie roll of forty million big drums all at 
one time. And the lightning ! Oh, wasn't it all flame, as 
if we were in the midst of fire, and I am sure we were. I 
wonder we were not burnt, but we weren't you know. Now 
I can understand how it was those three men who were cast 
into the fire, and walked about in it, were not burnt, which 
we read about in our church lessons. Julia and two of the 
girls were so frightened ; they fell down fainting, but I was 
not frightened a bit, you know ; if I had been Julia would 
have rolled over and been killed. I held her and dragged 
her along, when the rain came down and we were 
drenched in a minute from head to foot just as if we had 
been under a waterfall ; well, so we were under one, and 
yet we could breathe although we were not fisL Well, 
we reached the Valine des Morts, where it was so dark, 
3jkd found our way to the Hospice about seven. A 
monk came out to look at us, and he told us there were 
forty or fifty visitors in the place; and we heard them 
rushing down to stare at us, for it was soon passed along 
that a young ladies boarding school had arrived half 
drowned, some said, newly baptized; for we were all 
drenched and streaming, and we were all so cold. There 
were no ladies there, except us; all monks and gentlemen — 
such fun ! The monks didn't know what to do with us, 
really, for they don't understand ladies, you know; and we 
wanted a change of garments, which they had not, of course. 
They hadn't even a woman to mend their stockings, who 
<$ould have attended upon us. Well, we went in dripping 
into a large room where dinner had been served, with such 
^ large fire. We could not dry our clothes upon us, you 
know, and they said we must go to bed, but I wasn't going 
to bed without my dinner. Not likely ! Well, oh it was 
such fun ! We went upstairs to a large room with another 
large fire, and a monk peeped in and counted us, and then 
he came back with ten cassocks and some slippers. We 
all shouted at having a man chambermaid, and then having 
to dress up like monks. Oh, it was such fun ! We must put 
ihem on, he said, and he would come back for our wet clothes 
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and take them down to dry. Just fancy that, madam. A 
monk to have charge of our wardrobe. Some of the girk 
objected, but I said, * Never mind, we must get dry some- 
how ; the poor man looks more shy than we do ; take it all 
as a matter of course, don't perplex him more.' He went 
away, and we began to get our new dresses on. Oh ! they 
were so coarse and so warm, and we all laughed till we were 
tired, and then we marched bravely down for our dinner. 
Then everybody laughed at us, and the monks who brought 
in our dimier laughed, and we laughed and said that we 
would stop and become nuns, at which a young nice looking 
monk shook his head so sadly, poor man ; I really think he 
was in love with Julia, for he kept his eyes on her nearly 
all the time. I wonder that they don't have some women 
up there to help in the house, it is so humiliating to see men 
scrubbing floors, making beds and all that. How dull it 
must be for them all the winter, they must get tired of each 
other, I'm sure they must — I know that I should. Oh ! I 
would not live always with girls for all the world. There 
would be no fun, its the gentlemen make all the fun, and 
didn't they joke us up there— one wanted to confess, I said 
he might, if he would tell the truth, and he did, ' Alas, I 
am married,' said he. ' Then go and confess to your wife/ 
I said. Some of the gentlemen wanted to get up a dance, 
but of course we couldn't, pas convenable, you know; it 
would not have been becoming in novices. Oh 1 it waa 
such fun 1 Well, we got up next morning but our clotibes 
were not dry, we must stay another day and night. . What 
they had done with our things we didn't know ; one of the 
girls said, they might be taking patterns. Well, we marched 
about as proud as peacocks in the monks' cassocks, with the 
hoods over our heads, and watched the visitors go awaj,. 
the mean things, some never paid for their accommodation, 
until there was no one left but us and the monks. Then 
some of the girls began to feel frightened ; I wasn't a bit. 
The monks were very busy, and yet seemed to be always 
peeping at us. We marched about all day and saw every- 
thing. The museum, the stables and the morgue, wheiB 
there were two dead men laid out, who had been found in 
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the snow, last winter, and not claimed, looking as if they 
had just died. Julia was so frightened; I wasn't a bit. 
And oh ! such beautiful dogs. Really they are brave monks to 
live up there all alone for the sake of saving poor travellers' 
lives. I won't hear a word said against monks any more. 
Would any of our clergymen go up there, and live and do 
as they dol No, not any of them, self-sacrificing as I 
believe many of them are. I like the monks, and do 
you know — I think they liked me and Julia. Oh, I 
never shall forget, it was such fun ! ! In the afternoon 
our clothes were dry and put in our rooms, and we ex- 
pected to find them all higgledepiggledy, but they were all 
so carefully folded, so neat and tidy, as if they had been 
done by a laundress ; nobody touched them but the monks, 
and where they learnt we could never think. We were 
glad to get rid of our religious dresses, for they did not fit 
ns, and then we went down into the Eefectory and found a 
number of fresh visitors had arrived. Well, in the morning 
before we left, we wished to make a present to some of the 
monks, but they would not receive an3rthing in that way, 
80 us girls emptied our purses into the box and sent 

Miss oflF on the mule, while we stayed a few minutes 

to say farewell to the poor fellows, who said, they nev«r 
should forget us ; so I should think, and I am sure I shall 
never forget them. Oh, it was such fiin ! ! I should like 
to go again, wouldn't you, Julia ^ " 
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By seven o'clock in the morning from twenty to thirty pair 
horse carriages were en rovie for Chamouni ; narrow vehicles 
with two cramped comfortless seats, on stiff springs, with a 
perch in front for the driver. Clouds floated about the 
valleys, above which the mountain tops peeped, appearing 
to usurp the place of the clouds, and enabling one to 
realize tiieir great altitude much better than when clear, or 
when the clouds roll above them. Gradually the mists dis- 
solved into thin air, revealing a grand view of the Bhone 
Valley, and the vast chains of moimtains which wall it in. 

One after another the vehicles zig-zagged up the narrow 
road, and we found ourselves looking down upon mountains 
to which an hour or so before we had looked up. They 
were all green with patches of vegetation, and the isolated 
chalets of the poor farmers looked like sentry-boxes dotted 
about, varied with straggling woods and piles in all shapes 
and sizes of barren grey rocks. Vendors of carving, fruit, 
syrups and bad spirits pester the travellers on their tedious • 
journey up the narrow road, where the meeting of another 
vehicle descending involves considerable engineering skill 
to lift and balance it at an angle to enable the others to 
pass; hence all the Swiss carts and conveyances are very "■ 
narrow, the country roads being mere lanes, while most of - 
the main roads connecting the principal towns are as fine - 
as any in Europe. One empty carriage with two horses- 
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had a narrow escape of going over the precipice, as it turned 
aside to let us pass, but somehow it escaped. 

" A close shave," said a tourist with whom we had been 
walking ; '' but I can tell of a closer. Some years ago I 
engaged a sledge early in the season to go over the Spliigen. 
The horse that drew it had the power of an elephant, and 
as we went along very easily, I remarked to the driver that 
a smaller horse would have served us as welL 'Stop 
awhile,* said he, * and you will see.' Soon after we came to 
a turn in the road, and just before us was a large body of 
snow which had slipped from the mountain above \ and the 
pass looked impassable. Without giving me time to think, 
the man cried out, ' Hold on,' at the same moment guiding 
his horse to the very edge of the precipice, where the snow 
was so shallow and the overhanging edge so narrow that a 
portion of the sledge hung over. The horse was up to his 
breast, and I was half buried. If I had had time, I might 
have trembled with fear, fainted and fallen over. It makes 
me shudder to think of it, now that I have more time to 
calculate the danger. The driver kept urging the powerful 
beast, who all of a sudden, when going over the precipice 
seemed inevitable, plunged forward, tearing and jumping 
as though he was clearing a series of five-barred gates, and 
we were safe through — not any too soon, for an immense 
body of snow came roUing down directly afterwards. ' A 
smaller horse could not have got us through that,' said the 
driver. * He has been at this work before,' said I to myself." 

As we were getting near the top of the Col de Forclaz, 
what appeared to be a white cloud hung over the left of 
the mountain. What it really was, however, became soon 
apparent, in the white top of the mountain, so near and yet 
so far, from which the " glacier du Trient " descends. Of 
this we had a good view, as we descended into the valley of 
the Trient. The miserable little village of the same name, 
with its ruinous little church and expensive little inn, was 
soon passed; and crossing the roaring glacier water called the 
river Trient, we entered gloomy woods, where uprooted 
trees lay about felled by storms, and in anything but wood- 
man-like order. The valley deepens as the rough road 
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winds round the edge of the mountains, sometimes sloping 
and wooded, and sometimes precipitous and rocky, ihe 
gurgling sounds of the Trient rushing away to join the 
Bhone, and ascending faintly as if to compensate for the 
absence of birds ; for not a twitter did we hear on the way. 
At a sudden bend of the road one of the most wild, 
mountainous and gloomy wooded valleys we had yet seen 
burst upon our view. Here were mountains bristling with 
timber ; and here, upon the very edge of the precipice by 
the roadside, stands the very welcome " Hotel de la T^te 
Noir." 

The road herefrom is a very rugged one, cut out of the 
mountain side, under overhanging rocks, through a rude 
tunnel pierced through a spur of the Black Moimtain. 

Descending to the valley, wild and strewed with huge 
blocks of stone, and crossing the stream which divides the 
two countries, we entered Savoy. Up and down and ov«r 
the bad roads did we go, with such a shaking up that one's 
Uver might be considered fairly wound up for six months. 
The villages and homesteads we passed looked very poor, 
where milk is offered at 2d. a glass ; and lucky is the poor 
child who earns a few centimes in this milky way. . 

Mountains right and left, mountains before and behind ! 
At last the snow peak of the Anguille Vert and the Glacier 
du Tour are seen ; then the Glacier d'Argentiere, and the 
whole of the Mont Blanc range. 

The view of this valley is not so attractive as one might 
anticipate ; everything is so high and mighty, shutting in 
the narrow valley which looks lie a draught board squared 
with green pastures and black arables, the Arve running 
through the centre, a chalky grey river. 

The " Monarch of Moimtains " looked beautifully white, 
but the summit is so high that its whiteness is faint and in- 
distinct, when seen from the valley, as the valley is wh^i 
seen from the summit. Many people suppose that His 
Majesty is 15,781 feet above the valley; but that is the 
height above the sea level, and if we deduct the height of 
the valley above the sea we find that the mountain ift 
12,336 feet, or two miles 592 yards high, and the crown is 
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about ten miles from the village, supposing a line to be 
drawn from the summit to the church door. Within a 
short distance of Chamouni, the carriages which had followed 
at irregular distances struggled up into line, the road for the 
last half hour having been very good* 

Firing of cannon was heard from the village and then the 
sounds of church bells came and went, and as we approached 
nearer the firing continued, and the soimds of the bells were 
continuous. 

"What's all this noise about?" said one traveller to 
another in the next carriage within speaking distance. 

" Don't you know ? It's the way the inhabitants welcome 
the visitors. You see we are altogether nearly a himdred." 

This was said with a good deal of commercial self-im- 
portance and evidently without actual knowledge. 

" No, no," interposed another, with a smile. " A success- 
ful ascent of Mont Blanc has been made and the adventurers 
are just returning." 

As we entered the village we heard that a party of twenty- 
five, including one lady, had been up ; and on our way to 
Hotel Couttet, we met the first batch of the party returning 
looking yery weary but triumphant, and very welcome they 
were to all their triumph and their honours, thought we, 
although our little fellow traveller appeared to envy them 
the ovation, as at the time we heard the firing dreams of a 
triumphant entry into the village had evidently occupied his 
thoughts and tickled his vanity. 

" I say," he cried out to us, " I shall go up to-morrow ! " 

** Don't expect us up to lunch," we replied. 

Hotel Couttet, with its dejpendance, are picturesque Swiss 
chalets built mostly of wood, standing in large well laid out 
grounds, nearly at the foot of Mont Blanc, and with as good 
a view as can be obtained from the valley. It was early in 
September and delightfully clear weather had set in, so that 
ascents could be made every day. The firing came from 
the neighbouring hotel, and at dusk there was a display of 
fireworks in honour of the adventurers, who were all visitors 
to the same hotel 

'' It will be my turn to-morrow," said our landlord. " A 
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party haye gone from here to-day, and they are now asleep 
at the Grands Mulets. We saw them cross the gkuner three 
hours ago, and if you look through this telescope you m^^ 
see the flag which signalled their safe arriy^" Thonf^ 
dark in the valley it was light on the mountains, and 
we could distinctly see the flag hanging from the rock under 
which the hotel Grands Mulets had been made, consisting of 
three or four rudely constructed rooms supplied with 
refreshments. 

A gentleman who had made the ascent a day or two 
before told us that he reached this place about five in the 
eyening, and after refreshment laid down till twelve, when 
he was called and the party went forth with lanterns reach- 
ing the summit about ten, and returned to the village by 
seven. He said that the guides have found a track wheie 
there are no dangerous crevices, and the ascent is only a 
question of endurance. The little man now came alongside^ 
and told us that he had made arrangements to go up to- 
morrow with two guides. Going alone and returning 
triumphant would be all the more glory ; he would have 
the finng, bell ringing and fireworks all for himself. 

Gradually the visitors retired from the reading room, 
which is supplied with English and American newspapers^ 
and by ten o'clock all were in their bedrooms. Such 
scrupulously clean rooms, such white sheets, but oh, so cold ! 
Immense down pillows in the whitest of coverlets rest on 
each narrow bed, instead of counterpanes, and at first sight 
one would suppose that the chambermaid had left the bed 
outside and on top of the bedclothes in mistake, but when 
one creeps under on a cold night one warms with gratitude. 

The next morning by seven o'clock all were astir, guides, 
ponies and mules, so trim and fresh looking, were waiting 
about the grounds for those who had engaged them. 

The little man was fussing about near the entrance to the 
scUle b, manger, and as each one left the breakfast table, he 
enquired : 

" Going up — agoing up 1 " 

" Up where 1 " 

" Mount Blank." 
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" Mont Blong 1 No ! are you 1 " 

" Tes, start very soon with two guides. Look through 
the telescope to-morrow at ten and you'll see me on the top, 
the crowning height of my ambition." 

" 111 look out for you.''^ 

" Send us a telegram on your way up, will ye 1 " 

^' Send a message home to your wife by carrier pigeons." 

" Going up by balloon post ?" and so the chaff went on 
from one afber another. 

We had selected a trip to the Montanvert, and Mer de 
Glace, returning by the Mauvais Pas, and the Chapeau, in 
opposition to the advice of one "who knew," not to go 
beyond the Moraines, and return the same way. We had 
determined to go without a guide, following in the wake of 
others. Crossing the valley, we entered the woods and 
followed the bridle path, and the train of pedestrians and 
equestrians, some of the latter looked rather uncomfortable, 
like a man with a loose boot which chafes a bad com. Up, 
up, up, at a great expense of power and proportionate loss 
of speed, as the incline increased, pestered by sellers of 
everything to increase one's weight and diminish one's 
strength, underneath trees, winding round paths on the 
edge of steep slopes, where great numbers of goats were 
pidking up their scanty well earned breakfasts up and down, 
here and there, afber a dainty bit, moving about apparently 
inaccessible places, as though they were on roller skates 
with centre cog wheels, and stop axles. The tinkling bells 
of various tones, which hung around their necks, kept up a 
succession of musical sounds from which an enthusiast might 
pick out his favourite tune. 

Often when wandering about Switzerland, we have heard 
these sounds floating from a distance on the gentlest breeze, 
80 soft and musical that it has occurred to us whether these 
combinations of rude and primitive tones have ever been 
suggestive to our musical composers. 

At length we reached Montanvert (6303), 2858 feet above 
the valley, and looked down upon the great sea of ice, and 
looked up to the ice and snow pinnacles of the Aiguilles, 
sharp pointed mountains so-called, at the upper end of the 
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great ice lake. A small hotel stands upon the edge of tiie 
mountain, and another was in course of erection, with forty 
bedrooms to accommodate those who stay a night or two 
for the purpose of making excursions up the Glacier, one of 
which is to the "Jardin," so-called we suppose, because 
certain Alpine flowers bloom there in summer, surrounded 
by ice waves and pinnacles, and framed in by mountains of 
eternal snow. 

Plucky little plants, and it requires pluck and endurance 
to venture up to their home to pluck a few, although it is 
done every day in the season, weather permitting, and 
frequently by ladies. 

From Montanvert the descent to the Moraine, some 6 or 
600 feet below, winds down a steep bank of loose earth and 
stones, some huge and boulder-like, and scarcely held in 
their positions, apparently ready at any moment to fall and 
crush one. Nearly at the bottom a man was stationed firing 
a mortar-like gun to awaken the beautiful echoes, not 
thinking how many he might be the means of sending to 
sleep for ever, by shaking down upon them an avalanche 
of loose earth and stones. 

Many years ago when Dean Stanley's father made this 
excursion, he described the "Mauvais Pas" as a terrible 
pass, not even a whisper being allowed on the way for fear 
that the air set in motion thereby might loosen the earth., 
and bring an avalanche down upon them. What would he 
have said of these explosions, keeping the air constantly 
beating its waves against the mountains of earth and stones 
piled up 1,000 feet But the Mauvais Pas is on the other 
side, and we have the glacier to cross before we reach it. 

Numbers of people, of all ages and sorts, were making 
their way to and fro ; and it astonished us to see even very 
old people on this difficult route. We very soon scrambled 
over the blocks and ridges, till we reached the white ice ; 
and then we found it necessary to wait till a party with a 
guide came along, as we were told the route changes, new 
fissures appearing every day as the glacier slips down 
towards the valley, at the rate, some say, of two feet p^ 
day. 
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Whilst waiting for the guide, we had an opportunity of 
surveying our position from an elevated block of ice, upon 
which we had mounted. Up the valley for many miles (per- 
haps forty), appeared nothing but ice and snow, except here 
and there where the snow had slipped, leaving black patches 
of rock exposed. Mountains of such incomparable whiteness, 
softly rested upon a pale blue sky background ! The sea of 
ice was flanked by the Moraine and rocky mountains, 
capped and patched with snow. Turning from all this huge 
picture of desolation to the green valley below, towards 
which the mighty mass of ice sloped downwards, in irregular 
masses streaked with the blue wavy lines of the lateral fis- 
sures, it struck us that " sea of ice " is a misnomer ; for, in the 
first place, it corresponds to an inland lake, and in the second 
place, what some describe* as frozen waves look more like 
the broken up ice of a Northern river wedged together, 
and split into sections by crevasses as irregular as the cracks 
of a piece of common cheese in a huxter's shop window. A 
party soon came up, and after promising the guide a fee, 
we were allowed to follow. The ice was rough and not at 
all slippery, and we threaded our way along, sometimes at 
the foot of a wall of ice, steps being cut to enable us to 
ascend again to the ridges, which in most cases were scarcely 
a foot wide for many yards, with a yawning blue crevasse 
on either side. Some of the party were nervous, but we 
had not got half way, and there was more than a mile to 
traverse. Although there were many parts as dangerous, 
there were not many worse until we came to the edge of a 
gigantic well in the ice, which was of unknown depth. 
Skirting the sloping edge of the mighty obstacle, we were 
enabled to peep into the abyss of such beautiful blue, that 
we have never seen any other blue in nature to compare with 
it. Large boulder-like stones several tons in weight were 
wedged in, or resting upon the ice around, and we were 
curious enough to calculate how long it would take to deposit 
those lying where we stood, in the valley below. Supposing 
then that the ice travels at the average rate of two feet per 
day, and we made the time about forty years. 

The guide chopped out some steps in a bank of ice, and 

M 
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we descended to the Moraine, and picked our way round 
and over immense masses of detached rocks, up to the lofty 
ridge which leads to the " Mauvais Pas." 

" That's a dangerous track," said we to the guide, " acci- 
dents must frequently happen." 

"Never such a thing known, Monsieur." 

We found out notwithstanding, that a very serious accident 
had occurred three days previously, when a mass of earth 
and stone had fallen, carrying with it three persons, fractu- 
ring the skull of one, and seriously injuring the others.* The 
guides get three francs more for returning by this route, and 
which takes little more time than retracing the way on the 
other side of the glacier ; and hence where their profit is 
concerned, untruths are not withheld. 

The Mauvais Pas is a bad path indeed, bad to be ventured 
upon, being not more than about one foot wide, scraped into 
the side of almost perpendicular rocks, with a slender iron 
rail for the hands, to help one to maintain a balance. We 
saw where the accident occurred, the rails being torn away 
from the rock. Hundreds of feet of rocks, earth, and snow 
hang above, and^undreds of feet below is the Moraine. To 
wind along this dangerous way occupies about a quarter of 
an hour, scrambling over tracks made slippery by descending 
streams, or coming suddenly to a turn in the rotUe, where 
the rock descends perpendicularly, and with only a narrow 
ledge for a foothold, one need have the nerve of a chamois 
hunter to maintain a balance. Still hundreds go over it 
every year, although but few repeat the experiment, many 
when they reach the " Chapeau " fainting after the terror 
just undergone. For ourselves, we were glad of a rest in 
this mountain hostelry, with an overhanging rock for a roof, 
not at all unlike a chapeau from which it takes its name. 
A little brandy and water is usually called for, but our 
experience of the eau de vie of Switzerland and Savoy, which 
tastes as if it was made from raw spirit flavoured with treacle 
and ginger, taught us better, and we asked consequently if 
we could have some beer, 

" Very good beer. Monsieur, one and a half franc a bottle/* 
said the hostess, who continued to praise the amber fluid, as 
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she frothed it up, until we could see nothing but the white 
foam in the glass : at last a little amber began to deposit, 
and we waited patiently to slake our thirst, which at last 
was accomplished. 

" Very good beer is'nt it, Monsieur," queried the hostess. 

" Very good beer indeed, Madame, the best imitation of 
salts and senna we have ever tasted," responded with a 
shudder, derived from recollections of our school-days. 

Leaving the "Chapeau," we descended through the 
woods to a plateau, where we had a peep through a good 
telescope at a party crossing the glacier to the Grands 
Mulets, and they looked about the size of ants moving 
along one after the other, over Nature's white carpet. 
Weary of the day we had reached our hotel just as the 
firing and bell ringing were begmning ; and some^ of the 
party who had started the day before, were entering the 
grounds, looking very wearied although jubilant, after a 
successful ascent, assisted by clear weather. Two 'gentle- 
men arrived soon after, who had been up to the " Grands 
Mulets," and returned in the day. 

" A long walk," we observed to one, " suppose you ar6 
very fatigued." 

" Fatigued 1 No : don't know what it is," — ^he replied. 

" Then we hope you'll be a collier's donkey or a guide's 
mule, when transmigrated." 

The landlord now approaching, we enquired if the Kttle 
man had reached the Grands Mulets. He burst into a 
laugh, and told us that the ambitious little fellow's courage 
failed him when he reached the first glacier, and he returned, 
as he said his heart was affected, and it would be dangerous 
for him to proceed. '^ He paid his guides, and the bill, and 
we had a good laugh at him." 

" Where is he now 1" 

'^ Gone to Greneva to consult a doctor. He is not the 
first who has made a fair start in the morning, and turned 
back with a faint heart in the afternoon." 

The next day we started for a walk up the " Flegere," a 
mountain opposite the *' Mer de Glace," from which a fine 
view of the '' Mont Blanc range " is obtained. Beaching 
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the top of the zig-zag, before entering the woods, we cast 
our eyes down to watch the groups of tourists ascending, 
like so many dolls of various sizes graduating in the per- 
spective, some on donkeys, or mules, and some on foot, and 
some sheltered by mushroom-like parasols. 

The sounds of the peasants* horns were awakening 
echoes at well known spots, in the hope of responsive ones, 
as well from the charitable purses of the passing tourists. 
Most people when they reach the top refresh themselves 
with milk or beer, cast a look at the great ice fields and 
then hurry back to the valley. 

Having plenty of time we remained to gaze at the grand 
scene before us — ^the three great glaciers descending from 
their sources, and the vast chains of mountains with their 
eternal snows. 

The summit of Mont Blanc stood out whiter and bolder, as 
a dense black cloud passed behind it. We sought a quiet spot 
for contemplation, and sat down between two stones, wluch 
served as an arm chair, and a rest for the back. We cast 
our eyes along the valley, once the flat bed of a lake, now 
divided by the waters of the Arve, leaden in colour, which 
rush along as though anxious to get far, far away from their 
late prison hom^. 

Like all other glaciers, the great " Mer de Glace " imme- 
diately opposite where we sat, is gradually diminishing. 
Forty years ago, it reached two miles farther into the valley, 
so we overheard a guide tell a tourist, — which we believe 
is nearly, if not quite, a fact. The reproductive source 
must be diminishing also, we thought, and these glaciers 
will melt and be gone like others that have preceded them, 
leaving only traces for future geologists to speculate upon. 
The waters held in suspension amongst and upon these 
mighty mountains, now gradually melting into rapid rivers 
and glassy lakes, will all pass away. Our thoughts hurry- 
ing on, we thought how interesting it would be, to ascertain 
how long the dissolving process " will occupy." Pencil and 
paper were at once produced for an essay, but after a short 
time we gave up the attempt, as we thought the rule of 
arithmetic necessary for arriving at such a result had not 
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yet been invented. Our reflections continued ; and as we 
returned pencil and paper to our pockets, somehow a pass- 
ing recollection of that interesting fable, " the mountain in 
labour," floated by, and then we started as we thought we 
saw the " Col de Balme " quiver, and felt the earth beneath 
us tremble, which reminded us of that mountain in the 
Ehone Valley which fell through being undermined by 
water. We were thinking aloud as we deKvered with 
suitable pathos the following prophesy: "In future ages 
these high mountains too will descend to the limits of 
cultivation ; the glaciers and snows will all pass away; the 
lakes will be narrowed to rivers; grassy slopes, towns, 
villages, and homesteads, surrounded by vineyaids, will oc- 
cupy the places of the glaciers, snows and lakes." A pause 
for breath, and a dark cloud passed over us ; when all was 
obscured. 

Gradually a Hght returned, increasing to intense brilliance, 
and we found ourselves in the Valley, in the midst of a 
beautiful city of fine buildings, the style of which we could 
not comprehend, being neither classic or gothic, yet elegant 
in outline, proportion and detail. It was Chamouni, for 
these were the Aguilles, and there was Mont Blanc ; but 
the glaciers and snows had gone ; green pastures, waving 
forests, and bright buildings had taken their place. We 
cast our eyes again towards Mont Blanc, now Mont Vert, 
and the air appeared thick with what appeared to be a 
number of huge birds. 

" Heavens what are these V* 

We soon perceived that they were flying machines of 
various sizes, and at different altitudes. Some were travel- 
ling slowly like the old farm waggons, and appeared to be 
carrying merchandize, and farm produce, ascending and 
descending. Others were smaller and lighter, and appeared 
to be skimming hither and thither without any settled object. 
« Taking a smaU party for an airing " we «dd. Others were 
rushing along like the " Flying Dutchman, but at a speed 
surpassing anything we had ever seen,— even the flight of a 
sky rocket. We were amazed and our overstrained eyes 
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filled with water, but soon recovered, and we were standing 
opposite to a sign which read as follows : — 

Jules Eomaine, 

Lets conveyances of all kinds for transport through the air. 
Public conveyances to all parts of the globe. 
N.B. — ^Private wings for small parties. 

At this moment one of the conveyances rose before our 
eyes like a bird, whilst another descended, and the driver, 
with a lady and gentleman, aKghted. 

We were curious to examine this machine which had 
only one pair of wings, whilst the larger kinds had many. 
The body was not unlike that of a bird, with a luxurious 
seat for two inside the hinder part, which had a covering 
to open and close at will Uke a landau. The driver had 
a place in front where the machinery was placed, a machine, 
so minute that it might have been put into a lady's work 
box, and we wondered what new motive force drove it. It 
was like a small battery and yet there were no coils, or 
accumulators which we remembered to have seen at the 
Polytechnic. The wings were light as grasshopper's wings, 
but appeared to be a combination one over the other, 
radiating from one point on each side of the body. The 
whole was so light, that the driver, after closing the wings 
like a fan, took it up as though it were a hat box, and put 
it in a shed. At this moment a load of flour descended at 
a baker's opposite packed in a more cumbrous machine, with 
three pairs of wings. Not a horse or an ass was to be seen ; 
cows and sheep were in the fields ; and goats we could smell 
a long way off. We stopped to read an announcement of 
an exhibition; the printing was peculiar, and also the 
phraseology, reminding us somewhat of the Pitman system, 
but still we could read it easily. Amongst other rare attrac- 
tions, " a living horse," and a careftilly preserved and 
stuffed specimen of the extinct animal called an " Ass," was 
announced. We could scarcely beheve our eyes, as we read 
this, and involuntarily exclaimed, " Poor beast, and hast 
thou found rest at last ! Oft have we seen thee so patient 
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under stripes and burdens, that we have wondered what 
thy original sin could have been to deserve so cruel a fate." 
The streets were full of people moving in different direc- 
tions, all evidently bent upon some occupation ; no loungers, 
loafers or well dressed idle people were to be seen. All 
wore costumes very much alike, but very different to ours, 
and yet they passed us without notice. We caught their 
accents, as they passed, which were different to ours, and 
yet perfectly understood. The shops and stores were 
elegantly fitted, and filled with all kinds of goods, but not 
any ticketed ; and we looked about in vain for a Co-opera- 
tive store. "Has that cheap craze too become extinct?" 
— ^we said. Wherever we looked order and reciprocity 
appeared to reign. No gendarme, sergeant de ville or even 
the famihar " bobby " could be seen ; the people appeared 
to be in the highest state of civilization, and able to control 
themselves without the aid of either. 

Taking our place in a flying train, for a trip to Mont 
Vert and a soar roimd the mountains, we shot through the 
air, and landed in a short time on the summit of the great 
mountain itself. It was beautifully clear and the extensive 
view almost bewildered us by its extent and variety. The 
grass upon which we stood was green as an emerald ; every- 
where the same green carpet was spread out, sprinkled 
with flowers of many colours and varieties. Every night, 
we were told, it was watered by the " AUicio-pluo," a 
machine for attracting the rain clouds which were puffed 
away every morning by the " difflo-nubila," a machine for 
dispersing clouds, which in their turn were attracted by the 
agriculturalists for irrigation where needed. " Ah I" said 
we, " those murmurers at Providence have ceased to grumble 
at last, now they have the weather in their own control, and 
perhaps have at last learned to be grateful." 

We wondered what the " salutation of the morn " could 
be, now that the eccentricities of the weather were corrected, 
for we remembered that in our day, " a fine morning " or 
" a wet morning " were suggested by Hodge to Hodge for 
intellectual discussion, comparison, and analysis. 

Thousands of both sexes were enjoying the day as a 
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holiday, amusing themselves in a variety of ways. The 
hotels and caf6s were well patronized, and every one 
appeared to be bent upon enjoyment and promoting each 
other's happiness. We observed to a young man that we 
were pleased to see them enjoying themselves without 
stupefying their senses with too much liquor. He did not 
understand, nor could he interpret the word " drunkenness." 
After much explanation, a light dawned upon his under- 
standing, and he replied that he had read of such liquors 
having been used by the ancients, which dulled their senses, 
and led them on to all kinds of barbarities. " Our wines 
and beverages " he said, " cheer and nourish but do not 
take away our senses." 

We were anxious to taste wine from which the baneful 
eflPects of alcohol were abstracted, or neutralized ; and we 
entered a caf6 for the purpose, but before we could partake, 
the train was announced to continue its flight. Again were 
we seated, and flying over the " Aguilles ;" then hovering 
round Monte Eosa, and the Matterhorn, then admiring the 
vast ranges of green mountains on the one side, and the 
plains of Italy framed in by green mountains on the other, 
looking with longing eyes, far, far away towards the plains 
of Lombardy. 

But the Lakes, where are theyl Maggiore, Lugano, 
Como ! gone ! The charm of our intended visit to Italy 
appeared to be gone, too, and we descended to Chamouni 
rather low. Some announcements of excursions to all 
parts of the world arrested our attention, and diverted our 
thoughts. It was the printing, and not the matter, the 
characters were so strange, and signified so much, each sign 
appearing to convey the meaning of a sentence. The cha- 
racters were clear and distinct, but not the impressions of 
type. " By what process can this be produced 1" we said. 
A person standing near, whom we found afterwards was 
the printer, volunteered to shew us, and we followed him 
to his atelier. No cases of type or presses were to be seen. 
Upon a flat table stood piles of paper of various sizes and 
thicknesses, from which he took up one pile of quarto, and 
laid it upon another table at hand. Over this pile of paper 
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he laid a plate, which we saw was the matter to be commu- 
nicated to the paper. Applying an invisible force to the 
plate, which, we thought, came from a battery, the operation 
was complete in a moment. The contents of the plate had 
passed through the whole pile. We were curious to see 
what the matter was, and asked for one of the sheets, when 
our astonishment was at its utmost limit, for we saw it 
was an announcement of a trip to the North Pole, to pass 
one night upon an ice island, the last ice remaining in the 
world ; and to be taken there and back in three days. We 
were so overpowered with astonishment, that we could 
scarcely exclaim, " wonderful 'M ! ! when our companion said, 
looking much astonished at us, " Not so." I went myself a 
few years ago, but it will soon be all over, for the new 
American , here followed a word we could not under- 
stand, but it meant heat generator, is to be stationed there 
to warm the air and disperse the ice, as so many people 
who take trips to that interesting region return with bad 
colds, tooth ache, and neuralgia, that it is considered best, 
in the interests of humanity, to get rid of the cause of so 
much suffering." 

We passed silently away, and found ourselves near to a 
large building, and entered the open hall, Post Office we 
thought, but looked in vain for the usual brass plates an- 
nouncing the destination of letters to be put therein, and 
the usual mail carts, with the bustle of getting off the mails. 
Everything was still, however. 

People of all ages and both sexes were coming and going 
noiselessly to and from niches, that looked like confessional 
boxes, arranged round the hall. An old man stood near ; 
his hair was not grey, his eyes were not dim, nor did he 
stoop ; but we saw unmistakeably that he was old. We 
politely enquired of him the name and business of the place. 
He looked at us, as he would at a small child who had 
asked him a child's question ; and he said, laconically, some 
word which meant " Talking House." 

" Ah !" said we, " they go into these boxes for the pur- 
pose, but are there other persons inside to converse with V 

The old man smiled and said, " how ignorant you are, 
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you ought to know that in ancient times people at a distance 
from each other used to communicate by means of writing, 
which they called epistolary correspondence ; now we corre- 
spond by conversation, and friends in the most remote parts 
of the world are thus enabled to communicate their thoughts, 
and arrange their business transactions as easily as if they 
were standing together upon the same spot, although thou- 
sands of leagues are between them." 

" Dear me," said we to ourselves, " these must be hard 
times for the postmen and — and the lawyers, as we 
remember a Breach of Promise case, we heard once, in 
which the written letters carried the day, and beat the 
witnesses on the other side." 

Such were our thoughts when the old man said, I am 
now going to converse with my son, who lives in the New 
World in the Great Sea. 

" America, do you mean 1 " we enquired. 

" No ! in the New World." " How ignorant you are. 
Did you ever go to school to learn geography 1 " 

We confessed that we had been, and remembered having 
once won a geography prize too. We could not learn much 
as to the geographical position of this New World, but we 
thought it might be another America that had been dis- 
covered by another Columbus in the middle of a great sea, 
and added to the world since our day. 

So we pleaded ignorance to the old gentleman, and begged 
he would continue to enlighten us, everything appearing so 
new to us, that we thought we must have been asleep for a 
few thousand years. He replied that " he thought we had." 
Never for a moment doubting our sanity, for we could 
see that such a mental condition was unknown, the causes 
having been removed, with other human afflictions. 

" And may we ask, sir, what form of government they 
have in this new world ] is it Imperial or Kepublican 1 or 
is it a Colony 1 " 

Again he smiled, and we studied his countenance as he 
prepared to reply, and we saw in it a much higher and more 
intellectual form than we had noticed in mankind before. 
Casting our eyes, moreover, around at the thousands of human 
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beings passing and going in every direction, we observed 
in all the same perfect development, and we wondered if 
that ancient philosopher, Darwin, had ever dreamed of 
such progress — such absolute perfection of form and feature 
— ^from THE man monkey of his period which he evolved 
from — 

" Nothing I " interposed the old man, who, to our most 
extreme astonishment, read our very thoughts. " I have 
read," he continued, " of that peculiar theory in a book 
known by the title, ' Curiosities of Ancient Thought.' " 
No ! no ! what was once mystery is now revealed, first 
causes are understood and nothing left in doubt." 

" Bad times for speculative scientists," we thought. 

" Sir," continued the old man, " I pity your ignorance. 
The historic days, when kings and emperors ruled the 
various peoples of the earth — made laws, and built dun- 
geons and prisons with instruments of death, to torture and 
destroy their subjects, if they disobeyed their behests, have 
long since passed away. We have read in ancient history 
of those barbaric times when monarchs called their people 
together, and selected from them leading warriors, loading 
them with the implements of destruction, and calling 
them collectively armies. They then sent them out to 
fight against the armies of other monarchs to slaughter 
their fellow creatures by thousands, subjecting them to the 
most cruel tortures, they knew not why, except that it was 
to settle a quarrel between the two monarchs, they knew 
not how. The annals of such barbarities and of such savage 
times are revolting and heart-rending; but men in those 
days were but little removed from the savage beasts that 
inhabited the earth with them, all now happily extinct." 

" Gracious ! " we exclaimed, mentally, " and is this the 
view that far off posterity takes of us and our civilization, 
of which we have been so proud — of our boasted civilizers, 
the railway and telegraph — of our iron ships, and hundred 
ton guns 1 " The old man must have read our thoughts, for 
he said, " Yes, in those days they built ships so strong that 
they would not float, and manufactured guns to destroy 
them, which they could not fire." 
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^ No. sir. in these days we own but one Monarch, and 
He IS abore all the earth, bat one goTcmment. and that is 
nnirersal^ bat one language, which is also amrersal ; all the 
world Li one nation, and one people.'" 

" And one religion I " we enqoired. 

He did not at first comprehend, bat after a moment's 
reflection he said, '* Ah ! I hart read of the saperstitions of 
the ancients. First they set np images of stone and wood, 
and worshipped them; then men who called themselves 
Apostles, Evangelists, Priests, and other obsolete names, 
arranged themselves in gorgeous apparel, and set themselyes 
np to be worshipped in large baildings — there was another 
class of priests who objected to gorgeous apparel, and 
adopted simpler, but neither did they object to being wor- 
shipped — this was productive of great divisions; and 
amongst the minor classes which separated themselves, and 
who consisted chiefly of the uneducated and lower ^:ades 
of people, were some who believed that immersion in water 
cleansed them inwardly, as well as outwardly ; whilst others 
believed that sighs and groans cleansed inwardly, and no 
doubt it did — ^their throats. And these systems, which 
respectively professed to teach brotherly love, charity and 
all other virtues, were productive of the greatest barbarities, 
cnvyings, jealousies and greed we read of in ancient history. 
And they had temples (he went on) for worship which 
their priests bought and sold for gold !" 

" And sold the souls too," we interrupted, remembering 
that a venerated relative had sold his living of £180 a year 
and 130 souls, of which he had charge, for £2000. 

" All these superstitions have passed away. We know 
God's holy and simple laws, and we obey them." 

" Is that universal too ?" we asked 

"Universal !" he replied — " How ignorant you are ! — 
why the smallest boy in yonder school knows more than 
you. We begin by teaching them first principles, and then 
we build them up in knowledge according to their capacities 
and the pursuits they are fitted for. Its of no use to try 
to make a boy read the languages of the ancients and in- 
terpret them, if he has only the capacity of interpreting the 
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language of sheep and goats. But you are ignorant of even 
first principles." 

** If you proceed much farther we shall be very learned 
in last principles," we thought. We must have uncon- 
sciously walked away from flie " Talking House," for we 
were in another part of the town ; and a number of placards 
ivere before us, one of which threw us into such a state of 
excitement that our heart leaped off at the rate of 200 
pulsations a minute, and we felt as if it was driving our 
eyes out of their sockets, and sending them upon an aerial 
excursion together with the graceful foliage of our scalp, 
the former to dash themselves to pieces on the deck of some 
flying Dutchman, and the latter to mop them up. Our re- 
mains appeared to be sinking into the earth, so that we 
could only read a line here and there as we sunk. — 

Trip to Britain 



Old Steel roads 



London 



Euins of its Ancient Temples and Palaces 



Portsmouth 



Great iron ships 



in the mud of ages 



s 
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Liverpool 
Euins of its ancient docks . . 



We saw no more, for we had quite sunk beneath the 
surface. With an effort, however, we rose again and found 
the old man still by our side. 

" That's a most interesting excursion," he said. " A 
country once the envy of the whole world." 

" There must have been a better climate in England than 
we experienced in our time," thought we. 

" The whole world " he continued " was colonized and 
civilized by them. The population of Britain overflowed 
to all parts of the earth, carrying their knowledge, language 
and civilized customs wherever they settled, converting 
deserts and forests into wealthy districts, driving say^ery 
and barbarism before them ; and it is out of their civiliza- 
tion and language the laws and language of our times have 
grown. Africa, once peopled by a race of savages with 
black skins, the British over-ran, until the savages became 
extinct, and that country is now the richest quarter of the 
globe." 

" What ! not any little niggers left ? " said we. 

" Not one," replied he. 

" Christy's extinct, too ? " we were about to ask, somewhat 
irreverently, we confess, when he interrupted. 

" Boys and girls, we ;ead of in history when they reached 
a certain age, believed that they could govern themselves 
without the help of father or mother, and so thought Bri- 
tain's Empires and Colonies, and one by one they threw off 
the yoke of the mother country and set up business for 
themselves ; but not without considerable bloodshed, which 
is the way they always settled matters in those semi-barba- 
rous times. This followed soon after the civil wars, or wars 
of classes as they are called, which had broken out in diffe- 
rent epochs ; but like an old sore temporarily healed, only 
to break out again, and which was at last settied in a most 
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singular manner by the strongest giving in, which effected a 
perfect cure. Then there were the European wars, and the 
conquests of Russia in Asia — a people who, subject to and 
trained by despotic laws for long centuries, themselves over- 
threw their native despotism at length and rose " redeemed, 
regenerate, and disenthralled," to be one of the most intelli- 
gent races in the world's history. But war exhausts all, 
and then at a congress of nations universal government and 
laws were proclaimed and have continued down to our 
times. 

Poor Britain reduced to her own resources, with her 
mineral wealth failing, had only her past history to console 
her. 

London, mighty London, with fifty millions of inhabitants 
stretching to the sea on the south, and far, far inland, met its 
first misfortune through the covetousness of landlords and 
builders, who crowded houses together back upon back, and 
built over open spaces until the air became so confined and 
polluted that a pestilence began, and continued for years, 
and all that could left the great city and lived in the country ; 
then followed the earthquake, and it did not require much 
of a quake to bring down these houses pack after pack, like 
card-built palaces. The final blow was given by the intro- 
duction of the flying machine, when commerce by land and 
water ceased, and her ships, which were once to be found in 
every port in the world, lost their occupation. Britain now 
contains a population altogether about one-fourth of what 
London once contained. I have read that an ancient prophet 
vaguely foretold it all." 

" Macaulay," we thought. 

" And pray, sir," we enquired, " does the present popula- 
tion of Britain increase % " 

" No, the population of the world is sufficient, and it will 
increase no more ; it is distributed over the earth's surface, 
and all will be found in their allotted places." 

" Then you never die % " we asked experimentally. 

" Well, you are ignorant," he replied. " Die— die out — 
cease altogether 1 Of course we do not. We know the time 
for our translation, when we shake off that which belongs to 
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the earth, but our souls are still the same ; though not of 
the earth we hover about it while performing the duties of 
our higher life. But I have an appointment with the soul 
of my great grandfather at the Talking House, and can 
talk no more with you ; you are (pray pardon me !) so very 
ignorant." 

" How are you going to manage that ? " we cried out after 
him. " Have you got a planchette 1 " He was gone, how- 
ever ; and we thought as his last word sounded in our ears 
that to impress our ignorance more forcibly upon our be- 
nighted mind that he too heavily accented the first syllable 
of the last word he uttered, introducing the letter h, that 
poor distracted letter which never appears to be in its right 
place, but ever seeking rest, and finding none. 

We began to reflect upon what the old man had told us, 
and then to pose ourselves for a cogent question, as follows: 

" What manner of people are these wluch now inhabit the 
earth, controlling the clouds, aud have even life and death 
in their hands 1 " 

We were about to attempt a very clear answer, when our 
thoughts were diverted by clouds gathering above us, and 
we apprehended a thunderstorm, which we ventured to re- 
mark to a young man passing. 

" What is that 1 " said he. We endeavoured to explain, 
and were about to say in the words of the old man, how 
ignorant you are ! but refrained. 

He was a very handsome fair-haired young fellow ; indeed 
I had never seen a face and form so perfect before, and in a 
voice soft and musical, he said — " That is one of our greatest 
forces. How could we drive our flying machines, light our 
houses, and cook our dinners, if we allowed it to be wasted 
as the ancients did. No ! no ! We attract and conserve it 
for use. The ancients in their barbarous times sent men, 
women and children down into the bowels of the earth risk- 
ing and often losing their lives to burrow for a mineral to 
provide the world with light and heat. Lightning, as you 
call it, is our propelling power, and our Hght and heat. But," 
said he, after a pause, " flying machines will soon be super- 
seded if the news from Africa is correct." 
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" And what is that 1 " we asked. 

" Why, this, that a new gas has been invented which when 
inhaled makes one so light and buoyant that he can traverse 
the air at any height and carry great weights without dis- 
tressing himself. Experiments, they say, have been made, 
and two men carried several tons of goods across the country 
successfully, and " 

" What — ^what — what 1 " we interposed, in a tone of most 
profound astonishment. 

But he only mocked us, and said in a very diflferent voice, 
" What, what, what 1 " 

" I'll tell you what, monsieur, if you don't get up and 
make haste down the sun will be down before you, and then 
you will roll down in the dark." 

Rousing ourselves we became aware that we had been 
asleep, and without stopping for another wink we rushed off 
at a sharp trot down the hiU, and did not stop to think of 
anything till we reached the hotel. 



N 



FOURTEENTH STAGE. 

BABOAINING— PABISIAN PEENCH— CHAB A BANCS— AN OLD FACB 

MET AGAIN— ST. OEBVAIS LES BAINS— A TEEEIPIC TBAOEDT 

— GENEVA— THE OLD TOWN AND CATHEDBAL — A THEOLOGICAI* 

DISCUSSION AND THE VBBDICT— AU BEYOIB JUSQU'AU BEVOIK. 

We were called early next morning and went out into the 
village to secure a seat in the char b, bancs for Geneva, for 
which privilege they ask twenty-one francs, and get it if 
one does not know better. Bargaining, however, effects a 
large reduction, and a corresponding high estimation of 
one's shrewdness results. Lately competition and bad 
times have been bringing down the charges, and we have 
heard of the journey being accomplished by these con- 
veyances for 3s. 6d. It is not the charge for conveyance 
only the bad times affect, for we have been told that this 
season (1879) hotels, pensions and everything that is pro- 
vided for the comfort of foreign visitors, and to tempt their 
spending powers, has been reduced twenty-five per cent, 
throughout Switzerland. 

A young " swell " entered the office at the same time ad 
ourselves and commenced business by raking up the little 
French he knew, whether for practice or our edification we 
did not discover. He had lefb some luggage at Geneva, 
and he wished it to be brought to Chamouni by the next 
conveyance, to attain which end he proceeded to give in- 
structions in manner as follows— 

" Bon jour." 

" Bon joi^r, monsieur," returned the clerk. 

" Voulez vous — SL — " 

" Oui, monsieur," said the clerk, restlessly. 
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" Cherchez — a — pour— a — ^mon — bagg^;e — a — " 

"Speak English, sir, speak English/' said the French 
clerk, impatieutly, to tie astonishmeBt of the other who 
thought he was getting on with his French very well, and 
looked rather abashed at being pulled up so suddenly — in 
his own language too. 

" Well," he replied, when his surprise was over and he 
had recovered his proper estimation of himself which had 
been suspended only for the moment. " Well, if it will save 
you the trouble to interpret my PariHian accent, I w^ 
speak English." 

" It wiU save you more trouble than me, sir," retorted 
the clerk. 

We left them to settle their business, having secured our 
seats, to get a hearty breakfast, and then took our seats in 
the char & bancs, by the side of a gentleman whom we 
recognized as the story-teller we met on the Bhine. 

A char h bancs is a. kind of hearse with half a mourning 
coach stuck on in front A few rows of seats are arranged 
u^n the roof under a light canopy for the passei^erB, who 
sit facing the horses. 




With good horses to Bhow ns the way, we started after 
a prelude in some sharp key from our old Mend the whip, 
repeated, with variations, incessantly to the end of the 
journey. 

It was a glorious September morning, and as we skirted 
the river and then crossed it by a lofty stone bridge, a 
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roaring challenge appeared to arise from its waters for a 
race to Geneva, for which it was also bound, to join the 
Ehone in a wedding trip to the Mediterranean. 

We have heard in our day of so many " finest drives in 
Europe," as the Comiche, South of France ; the drive from 
Naples to Sorrento, and many others, but, for inland 
scenery, we believe that the drive from Chamouni to 
Geneva cannot be surpassed for variety, extent and 
richness. ^ 

Snow mountains and glaciers ; rocky mountains starting 
up, and torrents running down everywhere. Rich woods 
clothe the mountains wherever they can find a crick or 
cranny to derive a little nourishment and enable them to 
keep roots and trunks together. Yellow roads, the grey 
river and chalky mountain streams cut up the view into 
sections, like the coloured lines dividing a map, as if the 
whole were too much for the eye to undertake to take in at 
once. 

The first stop was at St. Gervais les Bains to take up 
some passengers, and we drove through the beautiful 
grounds to the bathing establishment and hotel combined, 
which a great many voyageurs visit in the summer, some of 
whom use the sulphur springs for their maladies. The 
building is very large and reminded us of the old inns of 
London in the old coaching days. It occupies three sides 
• of a square enclosing a court-yard. Open galleries, one 
over the other, give access to the apartments lighted by 
rows of little windows and entered by rows of little doors 
with little brass knockers, reminding us of a fairy cottage 
we once possessed (on canvass) when we used to play 
Bundle, in the "Waterman," to a discriminating and 
appreciative audience. On the ground floor are a ball 
room, reading room, billiard rooms and other rooms for 
recreation and amusement. Fine walks and a fine water- 
fall in the grounds add to the other attractions. 

" There's a lot of rum people in that place sometimes — 
they come from all parts," said the " story-teller " as we 
drove away and who had hitherto been silent, " I was there 
myself once." 
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" For the waters ? " we enquired. 

" No, there was nothing the matter with me. I went 
to spend part of my holiday and for society, amusement, 
anything I could pick up like most people who go to these 
places. There were some Eussians and Americans there at 
the time; sharp fellows those Eussians, speak English 
better than the Americans. It was soon after the American 
War and one of the Yankees called himself a Colonel He 
had plenty of money, made out of contracts for supplying 
the army with clothing ; originally a small tailor, and never 
used any weapon larger thaji a needle in his hand all his 
life. There were some American young ladies too, there, 
who wore diamond rings and ear drops, and spoke through 
their noses as if they were afraid of spoiling the shape of 
their mouths. One of these girls told me she was engaged 
to a Loo-tenant (Lieutenant) in the Navy, to prevent me 
from making her an offer or to make me more resolved to 
win— and I resolved to do neither. One of the Eussians 
was a Httle square-built square-toed man ; by that I mean 
that he wore boots wider at the toes than any other part. 
He was about thirty, and had a square face with two square 
black eyes under square black eyebrows, so heavy that 
they looked as if they were put there for sun blinds. A 
huge black moustache, cut square, did duty over the upper 
Up and strutted out Hke a blind to a shop window; under- 
neath, deep in shadow, rested a most cavernous-looking 
huge deep mouth. Coarse straight black hair overshadowed 
the man, and he looked altogether black enough to do the 
heaviest business in the heaviest drama at the " Victoria " 
and bring down the heaviest execrations of all the little 
boys in the front row of the gallery. 

" The American who was Colonel by name and tailor by 
trade was the reverse of the Eussian, being tall and slim, 
the only similarity I could discover being t£e Eussia tallow 
colour of his skin. He had very little hair and that was 
about the eolour of his complexion, but whether he had 
most on his head or his lip I could not decide, such a very 
slight fringe ornamented either. He had a rather high 
narrow forehead, under which two bilious eyes were hid 
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away, peeping out occasionally just to see if his high cheek- 
bones had grown less, or whether any whisker had vege- 
tated to fill up the hollows in his cheeks. His lips were a 
study, thin and always compressed, seldom appearing to 
move either to speak or to breathe, and drawn so tightly 
inwards as if some fixed determination had settled there to 
take some formidable fortress by storm, or some gigantic 
contract for army clothing, but which of the two desperate 
acts were accomplished I never heard. 

" One night there were a good many in the billiard room, 
amongst them the Russian and the Colonel. Another 
American had passed round some cigars, which he said 
were * Henry Clays,' first quality, and that he brought 
them over direct in a first-class berth in that first-Class 
Kner *The Premier.' Judging from the smell, I should 
have thought they were first-class strong tip-toppers. 
Billiards were talked about, and the Colonel, who had just 
managed to get his lips apart by the aid of the leverage of 
his friend's cigar, boasted that he had in his day beaten 
some of the best players in New York. 

" The heavy Eussian listened and after a while sauntered 
to the table and began knocking the balls about anyhow. 

" * You play so well, play me ; I might learn something 
from your style,' he said, addressing the Colonel. 

" * Well, I'm reyther shaky to-night, but if it's obliging 
you I'll try one game.' 

" The Eussian signified that it would be, and the game 
commenced and ended, the Colonel winning easy, who 
was very jubilant, and his little eyes appeared to venture 
farther out of their sockets to celebrate the event. Another 
game was proposed, this time for a small stake, when the 
Colonel was allowed to win again by about half a head. 

" He was not quite so bumptious over this game and his 
lips appeared to be drawn in tighter, as if making some 
more gigantic determination than any of his former gigantic 
efforts. 

" * I'll tell you what it is, Eooshan, I'll play you for 300 
dollars straight off,' oozed out from some part, certainly 
not the most open part of the Colonel's lips, for they 
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seemed tightly screwed. His eyes came out again just to 
look about to see the eflFect of his challenge, as effect was 
his object, and he was gratified, for it had the effect of 
stopping the conversation, and the company at once 
devoted their attention to the game, the Colonel attempting 
a smile of satisfaction. 

" This time the Eussian won, after a prolonged game, 
not very easily apparently, which gave rise to some cha^and 
which made the Colonel's Ups disappear altogether, but when 
the score showed him to be a loser by only five, he brought 
them out again and burst forth, this time really from his 
lips, with another chaUenge. 

" * I'll tell you, Eooshan, what FU do, I'll play you now 
for 500 dollars and win easy.' 

'' This caused more excitement and more chaff as the 
game proceeded, for although the Eussian had let him have 
a good start it was clear to all, but the Colonel, that he 
could win as he liked. 

" When the Eussian was again declared an easy winner 
the Colonel's face became more yellow, his eyes more 
sunken, his lips more out of sight and he left the room in 
silence, resolved upon revenge. 

" * There's mischief in that look,' said the American who 
had been so liberal with his cigars, ' he looks as yellow as 
a boy after his first pipe ; his bile is running all over him. 
I have seen many a nigger killed when his master had a 
face like that.' Turning to the Eussian, he said, ' Well, 
you smashed him up pretty well and you'd smash up 
England in the same way if you could. Well, I don't 
wonder, for she does stop you from opening the sluices 
between your country and Turkey.' 

" The Eussian made no reply to this, but simply bobbed 
his head slowly and retired. 

" The next morning was one of those cloudy ones so 
frequent in mountainous- districts, when all the clouds 
appear to come down to breakfast and to draw the blinds 
down over the mountains. This, somebody said was a 
sure indication of a fine day and so everybody went some- 
where in the hope of seeing something, encouraged by that 
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foreca4»t. Not everybody — ^for the Russian sauntered about 
the court-yard smoking a cigar, his opponent of the previous 
night not having appeared. As predicted, the clouds cleared 
away and about noon it was very hot. The Bussian still 
hune about the court-yard smoking, until, overcome with 
the heat or the cigars, he strolled into the deserted billiard 
room and having nothing better to do fell asleep and his 
huge lower jaw fell down from sheer idleness. 

'^ The Colonel, who had not been out of his room, now 
put in an appearance, or rather put out what belonged to 
him, first by opening his door and exhibiting his head and 
then pulling it back again. Ultimately, however, he dis- 
played his whole figure and leaned over the balustrade to 
count the stones in the court-yard for a few minutes, but 
aa there was no one to help him to perform that formidable 
task, he gave it up and after satisfying himself that there 
was not anyone about he crept noiselessly down until he 
stood before the billiard room door. There he gave a 
strictly dramatic start, correctly imitated from Wallack's 
first start at the witches (in ' Macbeth '), but as there were 
no witches to engage him he started back again and re- 
sumed his ordinary position. After a short time he posed 
himself in a listening attitude, gradually diminishing the 
distance between the door and himself by easy stages. 
Silence reigned within; the ivories were quiet and he 
ventured another stage and another, when he was able ta 
take in the whole room at a glance, then he gave start 
No. 2. * Ah 1 'tis he ! — he sleeps,' escaped somewhere 
between his lips, which were suddenly drawn in again, a« if 
he meant to swallow them. 

" There lay his enemy, completely at his mercy, for the 
Russian had sunk into a deep sleep, his head resting on the 
back of a chair, his face turned up as if he had fallen asleep 
whilst calculating with all care the superficial contents of 
the ceiling, his mouth wide open ready to bite anyone that 
dared to interrupt him while solving that great problem. 
The Colonel stood still and surveyed the position, taking 
all its bearings, the head thrown back, the mouth wide 
open. 
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" * Revenge is a palliative to defeat/ he soliloquised. 

" His eyes rolled out from their sockets, and rolled back- 
wards from the red mouth to the red ball, and back again 
from the red ball to the red mouth; the red ball was 
grasped and rolled about in his red hand ; his eyes went in 
then came out, in and out, like a piston rod, as if they were 
pumping up resolution, his lips went farther down his throat. 
* Tis done — a pocket ! ' as the ball shot into the Russian's 
mouth and down his throat, who sprang from his seat and 
tried to remove the obstruction to his personal comfort ; he 
tried to cough — to vomit — to swallow — ^to scream — to gasp 
— but all in vain, the ball had lodged and liked its quarters 
and could not be coaxed or forced to move. His face 
turned black, his eyes turned red, he rushed to the door, 
fainted and fell, a few gurgling sounds followed, he had 
cannoned with the red ball and the game was over 1 " 

" And what became of the Colonel ? " we asked. 

" He was never heard of after," said the storyteller, " but 
I have a suspicion, for I read a description of some pheno- 
mena being then exhibited by Bamum (that was about a 
year after) and one was a man whose lips had been drawn 
in and protruded through the back of his neck, so I guessed 
who it was, and " 

" However you can sit there and tell such audacious lies 
I can never think," said an elderly female sitting in front, in 
a voice between a shout and a growl, and who was evidently 
an English nurse, for she had been very restless during the 
recital of the tragedy — all nurses are restless, they catch it 
from the babies. 

" Where— ever do-e think to go to ? " she added. 

"To Geneva, ma'am, and here we are," answered the 
ever ready story-teller. 

Geneva, once the capital of the small republic of that 
name has a history, and Geneva is very proud of her history. 
Geneva has a climate too, very pleasant in spring and 
autumn but piercingly cold in winter and exhaustingly hot 
in summer. Geneva generously divides herself into two 
parts to make room for that transparent and bluest of blue 
rivers the Rhone, which rushes through the centre witk 
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indecent haste, for everybody knows that it is on its way to 
be married to the Arve, and the meeting takes place just 
below the town ; the union is not effected at once, however, 
although they run in the same groove, the two colours of 
the rivers are distinct for a considerable distance running 
side by side, some who have seen, say for twenty or thirty 
miles, but as we have not seen we will not say. 

The wide and handsome new bridge, the Pont du Mont 
Blanc, unites the two quays just above Rousseau's island, 
and on the right bank is a fine new street leading to the 
railway station, and in that street and on this bank of the 
river are some of the finest hotels. 

Geneva is a well-built and improving town (the new part) 
and increasing like all other towns where there is a railway. 
The principal buildings are on the quays, which are planted 
in parts with trees, shrubs and flower beds, and in the open 
space near the Botanic Gardens, the promenade de la 
Treille, where the handsome new opera house and the con- 
servatory of music stand. A handsomer Russian church, an 
English church to which we cannot add the third degree of 
comparison, and many other new buildings occupy sites in 
other parts, and are fine additions to a fine town in a fine 
situation. Calvin, Rousseau, Voltaire, Madame de Stael and 
other distinguished names (not so well known) are associated 
with Geneva. 

In favourable weather the mountains appear quite close 
and the Mont Blanc range look white as pearls set on a 
turquoise sky. 

We do not know anything more refreshing to the eye 
than to gaze upon snow mountains, light without shade, 
never tiring the eye, sometimes gradually lost amongst the 
clouds like a dissolving view and as gradually coming forth 
again with increased whiteness to compensate for a brief 
absence — this, however, under favourable circumstances, 
because sometimes, for weeks together, the snow mountains 
are not visible in Geneva. Voltaire's Chateau at Femey, 
about four miles from Geneva, is a show house ; also the 
Villa Rothschild on the road thereto. 

The old town of narrow, steep, tortuous streets, with high 
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houses bonneted with wide eaves, propped with ironwork 
twisted and curled like dogs' tails, is in its proper place — 
the background. Up some of these narrow streets we 
wandered to see the Cathedral, and have a distinct recollec- 
tion of their aromatic flavour. The old building retains 
some of its original Romanesque character, but it has 
been restored from time to time, and most of us know 
that sins of architects and builders are included in the 
meaning of that word. A classic portico has been grafted 
on to one wing of the west front and the other wing 
presents a gothic appearance, we need not say any more. 
The extreme plainness of church ornament in the interior 
is very striking — ^no, that's incorrect, because there is not 
any ornament really to strike one. A few carved stalls, 
an old monument, and old pulpit, an old table, stand- 
ing in front of where the altar once stood, without any 
cloth to hide its plain bare legs, all so old and so cold ; 
the only chance of one ray of warmth is when the sun 
darts through the ruby in the old stained glass, left by 
the old Papists, to shed a little warmth on these poor, cold, 
cold relics. An old chair stands upon the floor, close to the 
pulpit, an uncomfortable looking old oak chair, in which 
they say Calvin sat in the pulpit when he denounced, with 
so much energy, everybody who did not hold his own 
peculiar reformed views. For our own parts we cannot 
see the consistency of such enthusiasts. Calvin tries to 
force us to embrace his views, but he will not embrace any 
of ours in return ; that's unfair, and it appears to us that 
it was quite as intolerant on Calvin's part to denounce 
the Pope and all his Cardinals, as it was for the Pope 
and all his Cardinals to denounce Calvin and all his fol- 
lowers, and we have no doubt the Pope would have roasted 
Calvin and all his followers and Calvin would have roasted 
the Pope and all his Cardinals, as he did the poor Spaniard 
who dared to differ with him. 

A gentleman dressed in black cloth, with a long tailed 
frock coat, looking quakerish about the collar, appeared to 
be survepng everything in the building very reverentially ; 
he was a Presbyterian missionary on leave from some mission 
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in China, and after a little preliminary on our part, for he 
was a man of few words and many sighs, we ventured to 
express our views upon Calvin's condemnation of this poor 
Spanish sinner to the stake. He replied in a gloomy 
monotonous voice, every word being breathed in a sigh : — 
" All — these — ^things — are — very — mysterious. No — doubt 
— there — were — good — reasons," winding up with a small 
discharge of sighs. 

" But, dear sir, supposing the Chinese were to roast you 
alive as soon after your return as convenient to them, 
because you differ with their views, we might say, * Very 
mysterious, but no doubt they had good reasons.' " 

This appeared to " strike home " and gave rise to a perfect 
volley of sighs and no words. We left the building at the 
same time and walked side by side in silence. His eyes 
were cast down as he strolled along moodily. We did not 
disturb him, for we thought he might be looking for a pin 
upon the paving stones to secure his white necktie, which 
had shifted round to the back of his head and stuck out 
over his coat collar like the bow of a young ladies back hair. 
At last he delivered himself of the following soliloquy : — * 
" Over — these — stones — walked — Calvin — and — John — 
Knox, — twice — hallowed — aground." 

We interrupted his meditations for a moment to put 
him right. " But, good sir, paviours must live as well as 
parsons, and how aruld they live if paving stones lasted 
300 to 400 years ? " 

He made no reply, but diverted himself with a full octave 
of sighs, the various tones of which met our ears as he 
passed away. We soon overtook him, however, for he had 
pulled up to watch a number of women engaged in " innocent 
prattle " round a large fountain, which for the nonce was 
converted into a wash tub, and who no doubt were giving 
their absent friends as hard a rub as their clothes. We 
wondered if he was going ;fco deliver an address, but he only 
muttered, " Plymouth — brethren, — all — washerwomen — 
are — ^Plymouth — brethren." Now, for our lives, we could 
not understand why that profession should constitute eligi- 
bility ; why washerwomen in particular should wear breaches 
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into the old and time honoured bulwarks of nomenclature ; 
why the respectable and respected society of Plymouth 
should convert sisters into brothers and washerwomen in 
particular. We ventured to enquire " Why 1 " 

" Don't — you — see — that — they — are — using — soft — 
soap ] " he replied. "Don't — you — see — ^how — ^they — splash 
— the — suds — over — each — other ? " 

He thought he had said something smart, and even 
passed a smile through his usual sigh as he concluded, and 
looked to us for a response. 

" But, reverend sir, do you think all are insincere except 
those who profess your particular doctrines ; the Church of 
England for example % " 

" Disestablishment — must — come," he interposed. 

We proceeded : " The Church of England, or any other 
body of men constituting a church, who are honestly doing 
their duty, according to the directions of their own con- 
sciences, cheerfully obejdng God's laws instead of their own, 
and have a kind word and a helping hand for their neigh- 
bour, instead of being overkind to their own lusts and help- 
ing their own stomachs too freely, you excommunicate 
because they do not belong to your society." 

"The — Church — of — England," he said, somewhat ab- 
stractedly, " has — not — humility. The — clergy — are — 
proud." 

There's the secret, friend, you have not the same social 
status, you know it and writhe. " Now, about these Ply- 
mouth brethren, why do you feel so bitterly towards them ? " 

" I — feel — bitterly. It — ^is — ^not — in — my — ^nature. The 
— Plymouth — ^bretlien — are — very — well — but — ^they — do 
— our — churches — a — ^great — deal— of — ^harm,"heanswered. 

" O ! ! the secret's out I Shop 1 Adieu, adieu I " 

We soon reached the quay again and commenced a survey 
of the shops, every other one of which was a watchmaker's, 
and every other house a watch or musical box factory. 

" What a go it would be," said a cockney, " if all the 
watches and musical boxes in Geneva were set a-goin at 
once ! Everything seems to come and go by clockwork 
here. Look at the babies! Don't e'm look like musical 
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boxes ? And when they cry, don't e'm sound as if they 
were wound up." 

This remark about babies was induced by some passing 
at the time, packed up like Egyptian mummies between two 
pillows, carried in the anns of the nurses. It's a wonder 
how the children find room to grow — ^perhaps, like mush- 
rooms, they do all that in the night. 

Wandering through the market we reached that part 
devoted to the sale of fish, and as it was market day the 
stalls were well stocked with two small soles and a few 
ferras from the Lake. Switzeriand is badly supplied with 
salt water fish, indeed we rarely tasted any there or in 
Germany, and a fishmonger's shop we did not see ; but 
fruits and vegetables are plentiful in season. So after 
stocking ourselves with a supply of grapes at 2d. a pound 
and peaches at 4d. a pound, we made our way to the Lake 
and took our place on the deck of a steamer for a skim over 
the blue waters, to take in the lovely views of mountain 
scenery and our peaches and grapes at the same time, with 
a pitjdng look at the poor fellows in the long barges, with 
the goose wing sails, which never appear to move. 

Ainie who up to this time had religiously kept faith and 
held her peace as conservatively as we had held the purse, 
now began to show evidence of rebellion and recalcitration 
after the stimulus of a large bunch of grapes. 

She understood the money perfectly well and didn't see 
why she should not carry the purse for a time ; besides she 
"ranted some small drapery goods, &c., &c. We did not 
reply, and the rebellious spirit finding words : " I'll tell you 
what it is. Jack, I am downright tired — I never felt so tired 
in my life, and — most emphatically — I will not go farther ! 
Take me anywhere on the shore of this Lake and let us rest." 

The request being a reasonable one, we acquiesced. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, as September is waning 
we will rest at Lausanne for the winter and in February we 
will start for Italy, and shall be very happy with the pleasure 
of your company. 



FIFTEENTH STAGE. 

DEPABTUBE FOR A WABMEB COUNTBY — LYONS — PILGBIMS — ENG- 
LISH IN LEADING STBINGS^AVIGNON— MABSEILLES— A MAN 
OP MANY WBONGS— CANNES— NICE— DISTINGUISHED WAITERS 
— ^A DINNEB AND A BALL. 

New Year's Day, 1878 in Lausanne, was one of warm bril- 
liant sunshine from the rising of the morn to the setting of 
the sun. Blinds were drawn down, and no fires were 
required until sunset ; but a few days after, the hard frost 
set in, and continued to increase in hardness, often regis- 
tering in the suburbs forty degrees of frost, (Fahrenheit) or 
eight below zero. In the town we have seen twenty-five 
degrees of frost registered at ten in the morning on the shady 
side of a street — whilst on the other it was quite warm in 
the sunshine. Even the intensest cold of Lausanne is more 
endurable than London when a cold N.E. March wind comes 
round every comer. Many people consider Clarens and 
Montreux more warm and snug for winter quarters, but we 
consider that as Lausanne stands higher, it is healthier and 
Pension Victoria, beautifully situated in a large garden, is a 
most comfortable and well conducted Establishment. 

Starting for Italy on the 13th February, we soon reached 
the open country, where the severity of the long frost became 
apparent in the ice-bound rivulets and frost-bound fields; 
drippings from rocks and banks being converted into giant 
icicles, like frozen cataracts. 

Passing Geneva, we began to ascend and obtained occa- 
sional ghmpses of the snow covered Jura range of mountains 
in front, with the rapid Khone on our left, changing its 
colour chamelion-like at every peep, sometimes blue, some- 
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times deep green contrasted with a rich brown, produced by 
the shade of its tiny waves. Onward, and we soon reached 
the frontier, with its fortifications built upon, and into 
gigantic rocks rising perpendicularly, corridored and loop 
holed like Dover cliffs. The train drew up at Bellegarde, 
the first French station where the nuisance of the Excise 
supervision had to be endured. We observed that the Swiss 
had to show their passports, and were subjected to strict 
examination, both as to their persons and their luggage; 
whilst the word Anglais was enough to pass us and our 
baggage without scrutiny. We heard afterwards that the 
Swiss are looked upon with suspicion, as they would if they 
could, smuggle watches into France. 

Leaving Bellegarde, we passed through a very pretty 
country, with rocky heights and slopes covered with vines, 
the cultivation of which, about this part, as on the banks of 
the Lake of Geneva, appears to be the great farming indus- 
try. Farther on, between Rosillion and Amberieux, there 
are some extraordinary, and very picturesque rocks, which 
skirt the railway for some distance, some of them peaked, 
cragged, serrated, honeycombed in such an eccentric manner 
that every peak looked like a ruined spire, every crag like 
part of a ruined castle ; whilst others reminded us of the 
ruins of a cathedral, columns and arches apparently with 
niches and figures, bosses and corbels, scattered in all direc- 
tions over the face and amongst these curious rocky forma- 
tions. Even here every available patch of earth facing south 
was requisitioned for the growth of the wine that cheers, 
dreary looking vineyards at the time we passed with nothing 
but rugged obstinate looking stumps, and the white echalas^ 
bare and neglected, fallen and ready to fall, but soon to be 
put in trim to prop the young shoots of the vine when 
they spring forth from the knarled stumps in due season. 

We came soon after into an open country ; the slopes and 
the vines sloped away into the far distance ; and we saw a 
little of agriculture proper; ploughed fields looking very 
untidy and pastures bare almost of grass, without cattle or 
sheep, except where in one field we saw six sheep working 
hard for their living on the poor grass, with two lambs to 
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amuse them and cheer their weary hours. 

Nearing Lyons, slopes of rines appear again, and not 
another sign of cultivation, even the cottage gardens being 
planted with the same, without one weather-beaten cabbage 
or a potato patch, which we are accustomed to see about t£e 
humblest homesteads in England. 

The snow, ice and frost, we had left behind, and soon 
became sensible that we were approaching a warmer and 
more genial climate. 

The railway runs round one side of Lyons, through for- 
midable fortifications, to the station, which is in the middle 
of the town. 

Lyons is a very fine city of high houses, open squares, and 
new boulevards Hned with trees ; with two fine rivers run- 
ning their serpentine course through, and meeting just 
outside its boundaries. The old streets are narrow and 
dirty, with the usual unsavoury odour of nasal twang 
also, as usual in all French towns ; fine houses and fine trees, 
being more valued than good drainage. 

Everyone has heard of Lyons silk; everyone naturally 
believes its manufacture to be the chief industry of the city ; 
and for once everyone is right. Everyone, however, is 
surprised to find that it is not manufactered in large factories 
like cloth manufactories, the workmen having their looms 
at their own dwellings, and the silk being dealt out by the 
warehousemen to be woven. We went to one of these 
garret factories where we found two men engaged weaving silk 
damask, and to another where one man was weaving velvet 
for the Paris exhibition. 

The Hdtel de Yille is a fine Eenaissance building, and 
close to it is the Museum and Picture Gallery. Lyons 
having been built over the site of a Boman town, the Museum 
is in consequence, very rich in classic remains, and Votive 
altars, monuments, tablets, pieces of columns, and cornices 
of great size and variety are displayed in the corridors. 
Some very perfect Eoman villas still exist on their original 
sites outside the City. 

The churches were all in mourning for Pius IX., the 
Cathedral being draped almost from floor to ceiling so that 
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its early architecture was hidden ; a mournful circumstance 
for us, at which we were obliged, so far, to join in the general 
mourning. 

Ascending the height of Fourvi^res, crowned by Notre 
Dame, a fine view of town and country rewarded our labour. 
The mountains of Savoy are visible through a clear atmos- 
phere, but we had not brought clear weather with us, so we 
were fain to be assured that the Snowy Alps, a hundred 
miles off, were in their accustomed place, and not at all 
dissatisfied with what we did see. At our feet, that is to 
say, if our legs had been long enough to reach so far down — 
the town and its 325,000 inhabitants rested in peace, which 
is a good deal to say for the Lyonaise, who do not always 
lie down with the lamb. The circle of forts round the crowd 
of buildings looked like a cordon of police to keep the 
democratic populace (par eminence) in order. 

The Rhone rushing along like a widower to meet his 
bride elect — the Saone hesitating and creeping along like a 
half willing maiden, soon become united, and then — a good 
example to human nature under the same conditions — ^go on 
their course as one, until lost in the Mediterranean. 

Passing over to the other side of the hill, under some 
Roman arches, we entered the Observatory grounds where 
a Roman archaeologist would have ample opportunity of 
pursuing his studies amongst the piles of remains, and put- 
ting together the pieces of sculpture, in which attempt we 
are afraid there would be some missing links. From the 
Observatory there is a most extensive view over a beautiful 
wine-growing district, which we did not stay long to dwell 
upon, for we were anxious to inspect Notre Dame and the 
" Miraculous Figure " of which we had heard so much. The 
gilded figure of " Our Lady " which surmounts the building 
can be seen from all parts of the town. Glittering in the 
sunshine it helped to guide its to the portal of the church 
which architecturally we found of no interest. It is said 
that upwards of two millions of pilgrims annually visit this 
church, the majority like ourselves, perhaps— pilgrims of 
curiosity. The interior, with its miraculous figure, to which 
all-healing and other miraculous virtues are attributed, was 
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visited on this occasion by a number of pilgrims and devotees, 
among whom might be named a personally-conducted "party 
of tourists," and our own small party. The walls were 
covered with representations of miracles, said to have been 
performed through the agency of this particular Madonna, 
some of which were very highly coloured, framed with gold 
(on wood) and covered with crystal (glass). The aureole 
invariably surrounding the apparition of the Virgin in these 
pictures or sketches, was produced with pyrotechnic effect, 
illuminating scenes of some direful calamity averted through 
her miraculous appearance and intervention. The majoiity 
of these small pictures represented a bedroom with a sick 
and apparently dying child stretched upon the bed, around 
which the parents and friends were kneeling, an apparition 
of the Virgin appearing over the fireplace invaribly, which 
might account for the warmth of the colouring. All par- 
ticulars of the miraculous restoration of the child, including 
names and dates, are recorded under each performance. 
Some other sketches represented men, women and children, 
variously deformed, throwing away their crutches, after 
having been " made whole." One picture we particularly 
noticed of an invalid in a sick chamber, after the usual 
pattern ; two persons were kneeling by the bedside, and 
over the fireplace surrounded by the usual glow (of colour) 
appeared an apparition of the Father and the Son. The 
figure of the Father was entire, but the Son was growing 
out of the left shoulder — ^the head of a child on the left 
shoulder of a man — ^but why over the Uft, we could not 
discover. Schoolboy reminiscences of the frequent use of 
those words " over the left," in doubtful cases, came into 
our mind, and " over the left " escaped from our Ups involun- 
tarily as we passed to the N.W. corner for the purpose of 
inspecting the piles of crutches, and even the boot and irons 
of a crooked-legged boy, left behind by the pilgrim who had 
come crippled, worshipped the miraculous figure, and left 
" whole." The small pictures and sketches were drawn from 
the descriptions given by those who had seen of course the 
visions, and witnessed the miracles, the results of the prayers 
offered up to the aforesaid miraculous figure, and presented 
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to the church. Some we noticed dated so recently as 1877 ; 
so it is to be presumed that the miracle-working powers of 
the figure still exist. The great miracle to our benighted, 
doubting, heretical, excommunicated soul, is how in this age 
of mathematical research, reason and anti-superstition, it is 
all taken-in and believed by those highly intelligent gentle- 
men, the priests — we will not add the people. Although 
we must not forget that Spiritualism is believed by many 
intelligent Englishmen with whom it is a positive cult — a 
wide-spreading religion ! The personally-conducted group 
of tourists were at the railway station ; and, as we found 
they were going to Avignon, we took our ticket for the same 
place. From some of these intelligent persons — ^the word in- 
telhgent is used retrospectively, because their intelhgence both 
as to the present and the future was centred in and around 
the conductor, who, having taken a party once before over 
part of the ground, was a volume of great interest and un- 
doubted authority — we gleaned that some had never been 
out of their own country before, others not out of their own 
* Shire,' that they were bound for a flight through the Kiviera 
to Rome and Naples, and were finally to return to London in 
little over a month. " Heavens ! " we exclaimed, when we 
thought of the distance, " Are they going to see it all through 
the railway carriage window ? Are these people, another 
sample of English, who go abroad blindfolded and return 
with green spectacles 1" There were about fifty altogether, 
all sorts and conditions of men and women, aU ages, from 
seventeen to seventy, and when we thought of the fatigue 
before them, we felt that the weakly-looking and the old 
ones were too heavily handicapped. Well, we shall see. 

We did not see the country between Lyons and Avignon, 
for the reason that the sun had gone down before we started, 
and we reached Avignon about midnight, being sensible for 
a long time that we were gradually approaching a warmer 
climate. 

Avignon, the ancient seat of the Popes, during their ban- 
ishment from Eome, which everybody knows, possesses some 
good buildings, and a large Museum full of classic relics and 
souvenirs of its Eoman origin. It has a picture gallerj 
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containing some good pictures in which Horace Vemet, a 
native of this town, is well represented, his well-known and 
engraved picture * Mazeppa ' being amongst the number. 
The old town with its narrow streets, hot and dirty, is 
uninteresting ; but new streets and new buildings are begin- 
ning to spring up ; and, amongst the latter, are the new 
Theatre and the Academy of Music. The old Palace of the 
Popes is now partly barrack and partly a prison. 

When the Rhone overflows its banks, the town is flooded 
to a considerable depth, the height of the water at different 
floods being marked at the comers of the streets, and in on© 
church we observed that it reached six feet at the last flood. 
The principal churches, as at Lyons, were draped with black 
and masses were being said for the Pope. The church of 
Notre Dame stands upon a height surmounted by its glided 
figure, and attended by its Calvary. The building is interest- 
ing architecturally, and contains some handsomely carved 
galleries, and some interesting monuments of some of the 
Popes ; amongst these the shrme of Pope Jean XXII, which 
dates from the fourteenth century, and is the most hand- 
some of them all. The dome was once adorned with 
frescoes, now nearly obliterated. In one of the side chapels 
we observed a figure of the Virgin, and so beautiftil was the 
expression of the face that one could almost persuade him- 
self to worship, not the figure, but the divine art of the 
artist. In another, there was a figure of a saint, whose toe 
by the frequent osculation of the faithful, had been bereft of 
all shape. To this holy personage the power of miracle-work- 
ing was attributed ; for it was surrounded by pictures like 
those at Lyons, besides crutches and models of deformed legs 
in wax, which had been put straight in the flesh. From the 
Park near Notre Dame, a fine view over the country is 
obtained ; on one side the mountains tipped with snow, and 
the Alps softened by a warm haze, which made them look 
like distant clouds; and on the other side the Rhone, 
spanned by a ruined bridge, running along not quite in so 
much haste as we had seen it, with the old towers of Ville- 
neuve on its banks, in all the warmth and brightness of the 
sunny South, warm and bright as a fine July day in England 
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though only in the middle of February. A modem tomb 
to the memory of Petrarch's Laura, who lived and died in 
Avignon. Another modern monument in the Park to one 
Althen, who introduced the cultivation of madder for dyeing, 
which constitutes the chief support of the town. A fine 
modern suspension bridge, and the old City wsjls were 
among the attractions faithfully noted down by one of the 
* personally-conducted,' who said he intended to lecture upon 
what he had seen, and who has probably upon what he has 
not as well upon his return, and no doubt edified the popu- 
lous village in which he resides long ere this, and completely 
established his reputation as a traveller and acute observer. 

Speeding on to Marseilles the heat increased ; and as we 
sped along we observed the cottagers sitting in their gardens 
knitting ; alas, even in summer, how few days of such out- 
door comfort are allotted to us Britishers ! 

Marseilles received us with all the warmth and brilUancy 
of its southern chmate. Its fine docks are always full of 
ships, its quays full of bustle, and its streets full of business, 
its people full of excitement. It was from one of their an- 
cestors, that that most excitable of all excitables, to the 
republican mind, the 'Marseillaise,' emanated, having been 
composed for the galley slaves, liberated by Robespierre, 
Danton and Marat, who marched to Paris, to assist them 
in their bloody work, singing "Forward children of our 
country.;' What an origin for a National hymn ! 

Magnificent new wide streets and boulevards, with avenues 
of trees, are cutting into the narrow dirty slums of the 
Marseilles of old, exterminating by degrees the wretched 
dens of filth and infamy that once existed, and many of 
which still exist. The magnificent La Rue de Cannebi^re, 
which the Marseillais say, is the finest street in Europe, 
might be classed as one of them, and certainly is as fine as 
any street in Paris. In Paris, however, there are so many 
fine streets, that with Tom Moore's " Bright eyes " of the 
ladies, abounding in all directions, " 'tis hard to choose." 
Marseilles must e'en be satisfied with being considered in 
rank and beauty the second city of France — a concession 
which we unhesitatingly grant it. 
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Leaving Marseilles for Cannes, the sun shone brilliantly, 
lighting up the charming scenery; the conical hills and 
sombre olive groves ; the straggling cacti and majestic 
palms; the dense pine forests and slumbering vineyards; 
the blue sea sparkling and dancing as if rejoicing with all 
Nature under a clear sky and noon-day sun — had its eleva- 
ting influences upon us, and we were happy to join in the 
general rejoicing ! In our exuberance of joy we expressed 
our great delight to a fellow traveller, but we had struck 
the wrong chord, for he growled a discord : 

" O'i have been robbed. O'i have been robbed of my 
mooney, and that's robbed me of any spirit to join in your 
pleasure. That's my hotel bill " (biU produced), " at Mar- 
seilles ; they put me down one franc for soap for one noight, 
and O'i didn't use a fardon's worth. They would'nt take it 
off noither, so O'i said O'i'd have the soap, but when O'i 
got back to my bed-room it was gone, and when O'i came 
down the bus was gone, and when O'i got to the station 
the train was gone. If they were English O'i'd make em 
paye compensation — O'i know. O'i went into a place to 
get some lunch before O'i started, and they put a fowl and 
a small loaf on the table, and O'i eat about half the fowl 
and half the loaf. When they brought the bill O'i found 
five francs charged for the puUet, which they spelled pou- 
lette — that's one thing O'i have noticed in France, when they 
do use our English words they spell e'm so bad. O'i was'nt 
going to be done this toime, and so O'i cleared it all into a 
newspaper and put it in my pocket for supper. If O'i was 
done out of the soap O'i was'nt goin to be robbed of the 
vittals, and O'i said, if O'i'd got to paye for it O'i'd snake 
it, O'i know." 

North countryman-like, thought we. Having unburdened 
his mind he appeared more amiable and treated us to a 
few of his observations, one of which is perhaps worth 
recording. 

" Good woine needs no bush, that's a well known proverb; 
now O'i see a bush hung over all the woine shop doors in 
this country, and O'i expect all the good woine must be 
sent away to England, and they put up that bush to prick 
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our consciences, when we come to see it, but they need'nt 
do that for to drink their woine is enough punishment, and 
then when you take a little brandy as a sort of a peace- 
maker in the stomach, you get poisoned — ^well nigh. Beer, 
too, is only barm and sugar and half froth, except English 
beer which they charge Is. 3d. a pint for. O'i always 
thought the French a very revengeful lot," and putting his 
palm to one side of his mouth to direct the sound more 
surely to us, he said : " O'i feel it here — here" at the same 
time removing his hand to that part of his body, very near 
but not over, his heart. 

We saw very little of Toulon, as we passed in the train ; 
the surroundings are very picturesque, and retain the Italian 
character. In the open country, through which we passed, 
pines and palms, orange and lemon trees, laden with fruit, 
were interspersed with the olive and cacti, while gigantic 
aloes lined the banks of the railway; roses peeping over 
and hanging about the fences in all directions. And all 
this too in February! The ground looked parched, and 
very few cattle or sheep were to be seen ; vineyards and 
olives are the chief cultivation ; and the little corn we saw 
was that growing between the vines in trenched beds. 

Cannes, the favourite winter retreat of the late Lord 
Brougham and a place still increasing in favour with the 
English, we found very warm under a glaring sun in a 
cloudless sky. The new part is Enghsh-like, and, as there 
are so many English residents and visitors, who fly hither 
to escape the damp and cold of an English winter, we were 
almost persuaded to believe that we were at some fashion* 
able English watering-place in the height of the season. The 
hotels are very fine, surrounded by large gardens full of 
trees and plants, that we, in our northern chmate, are accus- 
tomed to see urider glass, well nursed and cared for. The 
hygienic Eucalyptus, paJm-tree avenues, pepper and clove 
trees, lemon and orange groves, flower beds variegated with 
stocks, cinerarias, camelias, roses, rhododendra, and a variety 
of other plants in flower, lend their charms to these favoured 
shores. 

There is not much to see in the town, but the country 
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round is very attractive ; sheltered by the Esterel Moun- 
tains on the north, which protection, it is said, renders 
Cannes the warmest situation on the coast. Hence it is 
selected by the invalid who struggles to prolong life ; and 
how many are to be seen creeping slowly about, as though 
they had no right to be there to prolong their allotted time. 
Wives with consumptive-looking husbands, and husbands 
with fading-looking or already faded wives ; anxious mothers, 
— how anxious can be read in every line and every look of 
their anxious faces, now full of hope, now dreading the 
worst, with pale-faced boys or hectic-faced girls, with sunken 
and still glistening eyes ; mothers hoping to tide their dar- 
lings over another winter, with the ftirther hope that they 
will " grow out " of their disease, if they can only prolong 
their lives — ^vain, vain hope. 

There are another class of visitors who select Cannes for 
the comfort of (an English) summer in the winter months, 
and very comfortable looking people they are, a healthy 
contrast to the invalid. The large English church was 
crowded on Sunday with fashionable people, and we sat 
close to the seat which Lord Brougham used to occupy, and 
over which there is a mural tablet to his memory. 

The gardens of the Chateau de Tours are open to the 
public, as well as those of the Chateau de la Bocca, and some 
others, all of which are examples of taste in landscape gar- 
dening, and are rich in the trees, shrubs and flowers which 
luxuriate in this climate. But the great attraction to an 
Englishman is novelty, which the orange groves of the 
Jardin des Hesp^rides provides. The trees were literally 
covered with the golden fruit which liberally bestrewed the 
ground as well under each tree. The view down the avenues, 
the rich gold colour softening into paleness in the perspec- 
tive, broken only here and there by the paler tones of the 
lemon or pomegranate, reminded us of a bright orange grove 
we once saw in a Christmas pantomime, only in this case art 
suffered by comparison, rich in colour as the painting was. 

The market was well supplied with young potatoes, green 
peas, asparagus and strawberries, which we are not accus- 
tomed to see so early in London. The island and fortress 
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of Marguerite irom which Bazaine escaped (perhaps with 
official aid) is quite close, and looks formidable enough, tiie 
fortress being built upon perpendicular rocks, Bonnd 
Cannes the country is mountainous and pictureeque, and 
on one of the hills is the cemetiy, beautifiiUy situated and 
eurrounded by pine and cypress forests. The English burial 
ground adjoins the Koman CathoUc, and is kept in better 
order by the English residents, than the other. The tomb - 
to tlie memory of Lord Brougham is the most prominent 
within tlie grounds. 
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The old town is Italian in character, and clusters round a 
hill which is crowned by the church. The streets are very 
narrow, steep, and dirty, and the houses very high, so that 
the roadways are in almost perpetual shade. 

The business part of the town is modem with good shops, 
and the familiar words, family grocer, linen draper, Engluh 
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pharmacy, are frequent, and the last affiche, too much so. 
English is spoken everywhere, for which accommodation the 
English have to pay, and pay very dear. 

The line from Cannes to Nice is close to the sea, and on 
its shores picturesque Italian scenery arrested attention for 
the hour we were in the train. When we reached Nice a 
busy scene ensued at the station, where there were about 
twenty omnibusses from the diff;rent hotels awaiting the 
passengers. Nice is a grand city of some 50,000 to 60,000 
inhabitants, and is still increasing. Beautiful villas are 
sprinkled on the hill sides, and in the outskirts ; and fine 
streets with broad avenues intersect each other throughout 
the town. The principal shops are in the Kue Massena and 
Kue St. Jean, which face the wide dyke spanned by bridges. 
This is a river where the mountaii torl-ent de4nds, but 
which is not often, we suppose, as the rainfall in this district 
is not great. We were told that rain had only fallen once 
between November and the end of February. 

The Promenade des Anglais faces the sea and reminds 
one of Brighton, except, as all know, Brighton is without 
trees. Here there is a long row of palms, elephantine 
trunks, and fan-like leaves, giving little shade and adding no 
beauty, so we will say no more about them. It is the long 
promenade with the strollers, the seats with the lollers, 
healthy and invalid, the long ranges of houses and hotels 
fringing the road, the gay equipages driving to and fro, 
which remind one of our fashionable southern watering- 
place. A band plays in the public gardens between the 
town and promenade, where the fashionable and idle people 
and the invalids promenade, or sit about under the trees to 
see and be seen, for health and to pass the time. Bathing 
was going on just as it does at Midsummer at our Brighton, 
The heat and the lovely and inviting appearance of the 
water were enough to tempt anyone to change one's element. 
An opera house and two theatres provide amusements for 
the evening. Balls at the casinos and at some of the 
hotels help to while away the night; whilst those who have 
not had enough of rottge et noir at Monaco, through the day, 
have opportunities afforded them in some hotels for indulg- 
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ing their passion in a little private play. The table d^hdie at 
a large hotel is a very elaborate full dress ceremoniaL The 
waiting is exquisite, and the waiters themselves are exqui- 
sites. Their swallow-tails and continuations are mournfully 
black, their linen gushingly white, stiff, and unruffled as 
steel plate on warriors' breasts. Their rings indicate that 
they are quite out of their position as waiters, which is all 
perfectly understood. Some are no doubt very well edu- 
cated young men, and able to speak three or four languages. 

The sons of German hotel-keepers for example, go out 
into the world to learn their business from the foundation^ 
and a foreign language at the same time. Hence hotels 
'abroad' are well managed. The English hotel-keeper's 
son expects to be brought up to some profession, or to 
study in another inn and practice at another bar, rather 
than the one from which he draws his means, and for which 
he is frequently more fitted. 

Night after night we sat at the table watching the me- 
chanism of serving 150 to 200 diners with the smallest 
number of waiters, with the greatest amount of comfort to 
server and diner, and without worry or confusion, thereby 
materially helping digestion. Opposite to us sat a lady 
and gentleman, who spoke English with a perfect accent, 
but whether they belonged to Britain or to Israel, we were 
undecided. We decided, however, that the lady must have 
visited Nice to display her jewels, as one night she was set 
with diamonds, another with emeralds, another with tur- 
quoises — all of the most en-suite quality, and she might be 
changing still, except for her love of display, and that never 
will. Diamonds of large size and jewels of all kinds 
sparkled about the room, but whether the English or 
Americans had the best of it is still an unsettled question. 
By our side, sat for two nights, a very gentlemanly and 
intelligent American — like most of his countrymen, proud 
of his nationality. He was travelling in Europe and had 
been to England. 

" The English accent is very strange to us Americans^" 
said he. 

" Indeed !" 
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" Yes ; and I suppose our accent is equally strange to 
you ?" 

" Eather " — long drawn out, and we won't be certain that 
we didn't say Key-ther." 

" It struck me most," said he, "when I first went to hear 
Charles Dickens, in New York." 

"Ah, then ; that must have been the night when he con- 
fined himself entirely to imitating Sam Weller and his 
father, and theirs was rwt a good accent." 

Music's sweet charms ascended from the other end of the 
room, to which end everyone was drifting, and we fell into 
the current. In a large room, hid away behind orange trees 
and flowers, were the musicians. The dance soon began, 
and the room was fast filling with those staying in the 
hotel, as well as the friends they had invited, which all are 
privileged to do. It was a gay scene, young and old, and 
people of many nations whirling round the whirlpool of 
pleasure, forgetting national differences and jealousies — 
French and Germans, Americans (North and South), En- 
glish and Russians paired off together, and as far as these 
two last were concerned, not knowing how soon actual war 
between their two nations might begin, if it had not already. 
But there was an armistice that night ! 

The castle hill rises like a cone, and is ascended by wind- 
ing walks and a carriage road shaded by palms and cypress 
trees, almond and orange trees, cacti and aloes of im- 
mense size appear to grow wild on the banks; shabby- 
looking rhinoceroses, but perhaps the dry season had had 
something to do with the conversion. The general foliage 
of the whole district is sombre ; olive and cypress, relieved 
here and there by the orange and almond. The grand old 
English oak and elm we have not seen matched, nor yet an 
English orchard in full bloom, beautiful as the orange 
groves are, bearing fruit and flowers at the same time. 

As we looked out to sea we were again reminded of 
Brighton and her reproach, " Sea without ships and land 
without trees," and we thought the same might be said of 
Nice, with a little added — sea without ships, rivers without 
water, and sky without clouds. 
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From the plateau a beautiful view is obtained over the 
si*a on one side, and over the country on the other, the old 
town beneath with its narrow dirty streets, lined with 
liouses seven and eight storeys high — a contrast to the 
beautifully laid out new town. 

All the towns on this coast are deserted in the summer, 
when the heat must be almost unbearable, and the mos- 
quitos very unbearable, for even at that time, the 25th of 
February, every bed had mosquito curtains as though their 
arrival might be expected. Only the poorer residents and 
jHjasantry remain, who make a good harvest in various 
ways, out of the visitors during the season. Flower selling 
appears to be a thriving trade — the bouquets of camelias, 
roses, violets, &c., were of immense size, and the bearer of 
one would be the envy of an English ball room at that 
period. The poor peasants, who have to bear the heat of 
summer, wear straw hats with immense brims, almost 
shading their whole figures, were engaged at their cottage 
doors drying orange peel and cloves in the sun. 

The drives round and in the neighbourhood are very 
fine ; and there is ample temptation for people of pleasurey 
who have plenty of money, to get rid of it in Nice, without 
gambling at Monaco. 



SIXTEENTH STAGE. 

MONACO— THE PALACE — THE CASINO — THE WHEELS OP POBTUNE 
— ^YOUNO AND OLD SINNBES — AN EPISODE ON A COUCH — BEST 
AND UNREST— HOTEL DE PARIS AND ITS CUSTOMERS — ^A SAD 
STORY. 

The railway journey to Monaco is very interesting, skirting 
the sea coast nearly all the way, through tunnels and cuttings 
and then emerging again so close to the sea that its waves 
wash the rock within a few yards of the line. Passing Villa- 
franca and its pretty harbour, on through and under over- 
hanging rocks, past villages with lemon gardens, and banks 
covered with aloes and geraniums bounded by hedges of 
roses, all of which appear to luxuriate without culture, and 
then we reach Monaco, with its old palace standing high up 
on a rocky promontory, and the old town with its fortifica- 
tions gathered around to protect the old monarchial dwelling. 
Monaco, as everyone knows, was up to 1848 the smallest 
monarchy in the world. The palace is now the residence of 
the Prince of Monaco, who allows the interior to be inspected 
on certain days. The carriage drive from the valley winds 
round the rock and through some grounds beautifully laid 
out to the old town of narrow streets and one square, one 
side of which is occupied by the one palace of the one prince 
of this small principality. We entered a large courtyard 
just as the prince was being driven out by a postillion in a 
bright red jacket, who managed the two restless horses 
neither to the satisfaction of the horses or himself, plainly 
evidenced by the display of a little temper on the part of all 
three. We were then conducted up some wide marble steps 
with bold marble balusters to a handsomely decorated open 
corridor, which surrounds the quadrangle, thence through 
the suite of show apartments, a slippery journey over the 
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highly pohshed mosaic floors. The rooms are handsomely 
furnished, and the attendant has something to say about each, 
but of httle interest. 

A great many new villas and rows of pretty buildings are 
gathered around the railway station in the valley, or dotted 
about on the hill side. 

Monte Carlo, with its magnificent gardens and terraces, 
palatial hotels, and its casino with the gaming tables, occu- 
pies a promontory about half a mile further on, where there 
IS another station from which the grounds are entered. The 
luxurious Hotel de Paris and its gorgeous restaurant are 
within the boundaries of the beautifully kept grounds, which 
teem with flowers and flowering shrubs, palms and pepper 
trees, aloes and cacti. The casino is a large building where 
servants in handsome liveries pay all respect and attention 
to every visitor who enters the spacious hall. Facing as 
we enter, is the concert room, where the visitor can lounge 
in easy chairs covered with Utrecht velvet and Hsten to the 
strains of a full band of seventy full dressed performers, 
varied on certain days with vocal music, or linger in the 
spacious reading-room supplied with all the London morning 
papers, American, continental and illustrated journals. The 
gardens, concert and reading rooms are free to visitors, and 
we fear are only minor attractions to the gaming tables. The 
gaming rooms are two handsomely decorated salons, in the 
first of which were two roulette tables presided over by the 
bankers, between whom in the centres of the tables were the 
wheels of fortune, never still, restless as the poor fools who 
cluster about them as they rush round and round, the ball 
joining in the race, sometimes with a slight quiver, and the 
blood rushes through the hearts and brains of the eager 
speculators who only know black from red and have no 
object in life but to get rich — and for what ] to gamble and 
get richer, blindly led on the path which is to make them 
poorer. Old and young of both sexes crowded round the 
tables, and for the few moments we remained to watch the 
game it appeared to be all in favour of the bank, as the 
money was scarcely down when it was scraped away to add 
to their piles by the bankers. 
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We were told that the profits average about 40,000 francs 
per day, the expenses being about 25,000. Whether this 
calculation be correct or not, it is clear that a large profit 
must be made to defray the expenses of this magnificent 
establishment, which has no other means of support. In the 
second room there is only one table for Rouge et Noir, the 
other two being devoted to Trente ou Quarantey at which only 
gold and notes can be staked, while at Roiige et Noir any 
sum not under five francs may be staked. We saw hundreds 
lost and won in a few moments at Trente ou Quarante, one 
gentleman we saw staking 2,000 francs several times in suc- 
cession and lose each time. Ladies, some very young and 
precocious, and some very old sinners, were staking smaller 
sums in gold and notes, with varying success. And all this 
goes on day after day, Sundays included. 

It was a painful sight to unaccustomed eyes, the players 
cool and business-like, apparently free from excitement, but 
what disturbance was concealed within might well be con- 
jectured. What a sordid and a transparent exhibition — 
young husbands in one direction of the tables, quietly urged 
on by young wives ; young wives in another striving ner- 
vously to restrain young husbands ; men and women, middle- 
aged and old, some in deep mourning for their late partners, 
or ought to be — ^for their sins ; young fellows gambling away 
their all, perhaps the hard earnings of a deceased father 
through a long, busy and self-denying life ! ! 

A young lady came out of the crowd and threw herself 
upon one of the luxurious couches ; a hat was in her hand 
— where was the owner 1 Scalding tears appeared to plough 
furrows into her cheeks as they rolled along. The owner of 
the hat followed shortly after. Pale and resigned, he seated 
himself down, his eyes gazing on vacancy; and even the 
intense agony of the victim by his side appearing not to move 
him. Eemorse had not yet found a place to settle in his 
bewildered mind — ^the game was up. He was a ruined man. 
We Wbre perhaps the only witnesses of that scene, a scene 
of such frequent occurrence that it evoked no sympathy ! 
The play is conducted with perfect fairness; the players 
know before they stake, that large odds are on the side of 

P 
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the bank, and that although they may have a lucky day 
ultimately they are sure to lose. It must then be an infatua- 
tion, a madness to persist. 

We left this scene of unmitigated avarice and returned to 
the open air and to Nature ever bountiful, and coveting only 
our admiration and a judicious use of her gifla The bright 
blue sky reflected on the face of the calm waters, all so calm, 
so different to the unrest Mdthin that palatial building. The 
railway station is below, from which crowds emerged and 
began to ascend the steps to the Gardens, all bent on busi- 
ness, full of hopes, of lucky dreams about lucky numbers, of 
nervous determination to try and recoup the previous day's 
losses, all unrest ! all unrest ! The Grand Hotel de Paris 
and its restaurant are for the accommodation of the players; 
a non-player told us he had a gentle hint that his room was 
wanted, after having been there two or three days, which he 
understood. The same informant also told us that people 
often go suddenly away and forget their luggage and their 
hotel bills at the same time ; the former is sometimes re- 
deemed by a remittance from England for the latter. Sui- 
cides, too, we were told, are not unfrequent. 

Before leaving Monaco, let us sit down on one of the seats 
in the beautiful Gardens and listen to the relation of 

A Sad Story. 

There are so many vices in this world, ladies and gentle- 
men, to make us sad when we see and reflect upon them ; 
but I do not know of any one more saddening than when I 
see a young man, who has made the most of Nature's gifts, 
and promises to be of some use to his race, and a credit to 
himself, lose his self respect and self command, which he had 
so ardently cultivated in his undergraduate days, and plunge 
into the infatuation of gambling. Drink and gambling are 
twin brothers, they both aim to destroy their victims and 
often succeed, although in different ways. Drink softens a 
man's brains, and gaming bums them up to tinder ; both 
of these results leaving the remnants powerless to control 
his greed. "All the world's a stage," and since Shi^espeare's 
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time we have had many shifling scenes; but the set- 
piece now is Luxurious Villa, Self Indulgence Avenue. 
The universal play is greed, greed ! and all the world 
is greed ! Covetousness is rww the root of all evil, and 
has struck its roots very firmly too into the rock. Covetous- 
ness for the stomach's greed destroys a man's body ; cove- 
tousness for general greed destroys a man's soul. 

If I moralise too much, ladies and.gentlemen, it is because 
my hatred and abhorrence of the twin vices overpower me. 
My story will illustrate my remarks and bring home their 
truth. 

The twin sons of a country gentleman, after having finished 
a very creditable university career, one coming out fifth 
wrangler at Cambridge and the other having won high clas- 
sical honours at Oxford, and the latter was ordained ; whilst 
the former, after eating and I hope digesting certain good 
dinners at the Temple, was duly called to the bar. Both 
brothers had not long commenced their professional careers, 
the young barrister having just joined the Home Circuit, and 
the young clergjnnan being just called to do duty under the 
vicar of a suburban parish, when they were summoned ta 
attend the funeral of their father (a widower) who had died 
suddenly. The funeral over, the will was read, in which the 
testator provided that the substance of his body should be 
consigned to the earth, a very unnecessary clause, particu- 
larly as that had already been done. As regarded the 
substance of his propertyf he demised it to his tlin sons- 
a small living, with house and glebe, of which he was 
the patron, to his son in holy orders; and the house in 
which he lived, with plate, furniture, &c., to his son in 
Temple Court. After administration and a number of 
other necessary proceedings, including an inspection of 
the property, a conference was held by the brothers, in 
which, upon mature consideration, it was resolved that 
the young Oxford divine should get married to a certain 
young lady of his congregation, who sang the sweetest, 
and came the most regularly to Bible classes, and to 
whom he had already said a good many sweet words inter- 
spersed with scriptoral readings and professional unction ; 
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and that the Templar should let the old house of his father, 

and take up his abode with the young couple. After a little 
more deliberation an amendment was proposed that after 
the words " get married," &c., there should be added " and 
as soon after the wedding as convenient proceed to inspect 
the beauties and curiosities of the Continent," all three of 
course to form the party. To carry out this amendment all 
other arrangements were to be delayed for twelve months, 
when they hoped to settle down, the one to his care of men's 
souls, and the other to the care of men's lives and properties. 
When the lady is nothing loth and the gentleman down- 
right in earnest, impediments to a hasty marriage fall like 
slattles scattered by a hasty ball, and the event which was 
to make both happy, happy, for ever and — never, never, 
after, to change, grieve or grumble — ^was consummated with 
all despatch. Everything passed off to the entire satisfaction 
of all concerned, the most concerned of all being the gossips 
if outward appearances be taken truly. 

A week at Dover was allotted to the bride and bridegroom, 
the first week of their ever honeymoon, which was to be 
everlasting, after which they were to be joined by the Tem- 
plar ; then the journey to the Continent was to begin, all 
which was carried out without any hitch in the arrange- 
ments ; and the trio found themselves one evening in Paris 
after a favourable passage. The married brother found him- 
self in possession of ample means and a wife to help him 
spend it, and the other found himself in possession of a well- 
stocked purse and no one to interfere with its disbursements ; 
and the young wife found herself in possession of every 
earthly happiness. Time passed merrily ; sights and excur- 
sions occupied the days ; opera and comedy the nights. The 
stiff white necktie of the Oxonian was exchanged for a limp 
coloured one, and the long black coat, all straight lines, was 
exchanged for a light drab, all curves. 

Time flew on, and by degrees biUiards, horse racing, bet- 
ting small sums, and other equally harmless amusements, to 
the clerical and legal minds of the brothers just let loose 
without restraint, were indulged in. 

The young wife was happy, patient and sometimes alone^ 
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when she mused and wondered how a young man whom she 
knew to be such a scrupulous observer of the Sabbath at 
home, should enter billiard rooms and go to races and 
theatres on Sunday, and play, too, leaving a young wife alone 
with her Bible. She read over and over on the seventh day 
the many passages they had read together, and which he 
had read and explained so beautifully to the Bible class. 

The Templar indulged in champagne, which he said 
" suited his palate better than the dry stuff one gets in Eng- 
land," — the Oxonian began to consider himself a player and 
a fair judge of the speed, breed and points of a horse. 

And the brain of the one brother began to soften and the 
brain of the other began to bum, and the heart of the young 
wife began to doubt. For a time there was a pause, when 
they reached Cannes, for there were so many English there 
whom they knew. Billiards and champagne were suspended, 
the coloured necktie and the unclerical looking coat were 
put away, and as the black straight lines came into requisi- 
tion again, the young wife's confidence was restored, and 
once more she was happy. 

Cannes was voted very dull ; so, after a week's stay there 
it was resolved to proceed to Nice, where the straight lines 
disappeared, and the curves came out once more ; billiard 
rooms were frequented and champagne was quaffed, varied 
only with a little cognac, neat. Love and hope draws a veil 
over a woman's eyes. The young wife loved and hoped that 
the little excitement would soon pass over, and she could not 
see the fire slowly burning. One evening the party were 
seated at the table cThdte and a gay conversation ensued with 
some cheerful people who sat opposite. The young wife was 
oblivious to the past and future and excited at the present. 
The dinner over, she went towards the salon, but passing 
through the ante-room she observed in one comer a kind of 
Chinese puzzle game, presided over by a gentleman ; the 
puzzle whirled round and round, and a little ball whirled with 
it. She was intensely amused and interested and remained 
some time watching the ladies winning and losing five-franc 
pieces. As they did not appear to be either winning or los- 
ing, to her innocent heart it appeared as harmless as playing 
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vingt-un for counters. Hurrying back to the dinner-room, 
she asked her husband for a five-franc piece, then back again 
to the little Chinese puzzle game, and put down her five- 
franc piece. Won, won, lost, won ! Finally she found her- 
self in possession of 10 five-franc pieces, with which she ran 
back in triumph to her husband and his brother (who were 
lingering over their champagne) innocent as a child who has 
won a dozen oranges at a raffle in a fair. She had never 
known the value of money except when she visited the poor. 
Her husband looked enquiringly in her face and asked the 
most minute particulars. 

"It must be Eouge et Noir,"he said, "I have heard of those 
tables at Monaco." And the next night he was a patient 
watcher by the side of the Chinese puzzle game, and night 
after night, but he seldom staked. 

The poor wife wondered, and began to repent that she 
had ever seen the wonderful game, or mentioned it to her 
husband. One night he had remained later than usual 
watching the game, and his wife had gone to her chamber 
tired of waiting for him. At length he came in looking 
very excited. 

" I have found it out I I have found out the secret of 
that game, darling. I have been watching it, and have 
mathematically solved the problem how to form combina- 
tions, three out of seven of each m/ust be successful." 

All this was indeed a problem the poor wife could not 
solve. She urged him, however, to be satisfied with having 
made such a wonderful discovery, but conjured him not to 
play. ** You see," she said, " / have command over myself, 
and will not be induced to play ever, ever again. It was 
new to me, it was such a curiosity, but I did not know that 
it was called gambling. The fifty francs I won I have 
dropped all into the poor boxes of the different churches. 
We have enough, dear, for all our needs — have we noti 
Oh ! don't, don't try to get richer by gambling." 

Every morning he saw the eager flock go off to Monaco, 
every night he saw them return, some jubilant and flushed 
with luck, the majority pale and thoughtful ; some in that 
unhappy condition of mind, sullen and savage with them- 
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selves. All this to him appeared a matter of course, it was 
because they were not mathematicians and had not worked 
out the problem as he had done. 

Tales were circulated every night of the large sums won 
by that lady who's face was all smiles, and that gentleman 
who's face was all brandy and smoke, but not a word about 
the majority — ^the losers. Time went on and the brain of 
the Templar went on softening away by the aid of champagne 
and cognac, and the fire went on consuming the brain of 
the Oxonian and the poor wife's doubts went away, realities 
taking their place, hazy at first, but increasing to the intense 
darkness of thunder clouds. The Oxonian went regularly 
to Monaco to work out his great mathematical problem, 
and the Templar went regularly to the billiard room to 
lose large sums and make his brain still softer. Telegrams 
were sent to the lawyers in England and telegrams came 
back from the lawyers. It was all such mystery to 
the poor wife as she sat alone and sobbed, bewildered and 
wondering what it all meant. Champagne and cognac were 
now the ruling spirits with her brother-in-law, for his brains 
were gone. Still he went regularly to the billiard room to 
lose large sums and to enjoy the reigning spirits. 

Telegrams continued passing to the lawyers and telegrams 
as continually were passed back from the lawyers. The 
mystery deepened and the poor wife continued to wonder 
and weep, as if that would clear it all up. Her husband 
left every morning cold and pale and returned every night 
hot and fevered. The fire had consumed his brain but the 
tinder was still feebly burning. He had no control over him- 
self, and his wife had none whatever over him. He spoke to 
her in ejaculatory sentences, none of which had any con- 
nection. Her tears and her pale face, her weary figure wasting 
away he could not see ; he spake, moved and walked mecha- 
nically, the body was without the control of the brain, and 
greed reigned supreme. 

The autumn and winter had passed, and spring was gush- 
ing through millions of buds, and nuUions of birds were 
chanting her a joyful welcome. The poor wife sat in her 
lonely chamber, longing for home which she had left fuU of 
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joy and hope and eagerness to see the wonders of Rome and 
Naples, reaching only thus far to see the horrors of drink 
and gambling. 

The Templar she had not seen since the previous day, he 
was not in the hotel or the billiard room, and the porter 
who had been to enquire returned without information. 
There was a telegram waiting for him ; she was very dm- 
tressed, and had no one to consult ; the telegram might be 
important, perhaps it would be as well to open it and reply, 
she did so and it ran thus, it was from the lawyers : — 

" Your brother's share of the property sold some time 
ago. Yours must be sold at once to cover bankers' claim. 
Expenses will absorb balance." 

" All gone, all gone," shrieked the poor wife, as she fell 
heavily to the ground, which brought the chambermaid to 
her aid from the next room. 

I will spare your feelings, ladies and gentlemen, as well 
as my own, and refrain from the attempt to describe the 
intense agony of the now heart-broken wife. She raved and 
accused herself of being the first cause through exciting his 
interest in the Chinese puzzle game, to her no more than a 
toy. The chambermaid Hfting her up laid her pale form upon 
the bed, and after bestowing a little temporary attention lefb 
her, motionless and almost pulseless, to obtain further aid. 

The telegram was on the floor and she stooped to pick 
it up as she left the room ; as she could not, however, read 
English she proceeded with it to the bureau, where it was 
perfectly understood by the clerks who at once consulted 
the books. Then a long bill was made out and the telegram 
handed back to the chambermaid to be returned to the 
chamber. Mysterious looks were exchanged. The head 
waiter was called, and ominously mysterious words ex- 
changed, after which the little disturbance to the usual calm 
of the bureau was over. 

It was late that evening when the Oxonian returned. 
Table d'hdte was over, it mattered not to him, the fire was 
slowly creeping over the remnants of the tinder, and 
rendered him oblivious to all greed, but the greed of gold. 
The porters eyed him as he entered and communicated with 
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tlie head waiter, who communicated with the bureau, and 
the chef de bureau issued forth with a piece of white paper 
in his hand. 

The ruined man had gone to hih chamber where, observ- 
ing his wife on the bed, he supposed that she might be 
asleep, if he had any capacity to observe and suppose left. 
Eelieving himself of his drab coat he threw it down upon 
the floor, and mechanically thrust his hand into the ward- 
robe to draw forth his clerical garment. After an effort or 
two he managed to get into it and then sunk heavily into 
the springs and stuffing of an easy chair. Stretching out 
his legs to their fall length he thrust his hands into his 
pockets, his whole figure having the outward appearance of 
remorse and despair, but the pale white dial face indicated 
utter incapacity to feel or to think within. 

The telegram was on the table and he saw it not, his poor 
wife was lying on the bed insensible to all feeling but that 
of a whirling brain — whirling — whirling. He heeded not ; 
his twin brother had died at a wine shop of delirium tremens 
or apoplexy, and he knew it not ; the intelligence had only 
just arrived, and a gentle tap at the door heralded the 
messenger of the saa news in the person of the chamber- 
maid, who was sent to require Monsieur's presence in the 
bureau, and she would sit with the poor lady during his 
absence. 

The presence of another person in the room appeared to 
cause a sKght motion in the consuming tinder, and reason 
for a moment flickered up. After a repetition of the mes- 
sage and under the guidance of the chief of the bureau he 
was led to a private office and placed in a chair opposite to 
the manager. 

A long bill was first produced and as the first stage of 
application for payment, called a " gentle hint," was waived, 
and all the intermediate stages between that and the last 
were also dispensed with, the last form was adopted, viz., 
a firm and resolute demand for immediate payment, and 
failing that, immediate removal from the hotel, bag and 
baggage, to be detained until the claim was satisfied. The 
ghastly features of the gamester did not move, they did not 
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eyen indicate that the demand had either been listened to 
or understood. The manager waited for a reply and could 
make nothing out of a face upon which nothing was intel- 
ligible. He put his deiftand in another way but in vain. 
He would try another tack, and began to speak of his 
brother and gradually led up to his miserable end. The 
tinder sparkled up vigorously bright — a final eflPort of the 
embers of the brain before positive extinction. Eeason for 
those few brief moments returned, and the flickering fire 
revealed all, realized all, the consuming flame and the 
expiring fire. 

He sprang to the door and flew across the courtyard, 
down the quay, across the bridge, through the narrow 
streets, into the country, and he was lost ! The tinder 
was consumed and the light embers scattered; the body 
without control of the brain flew on its wild course like 
a runaway locomotive. Porters followed, waiters fol- 
lowed, sergeants de ville and the mob followed, but he 
had gone, gone far away, out into the darkness of the 
darkest night. 

The telegraph was set at work to give information along 
the coast; and the manager with the chambermaid pro- 
ceeded to the chamber of the unfortunate wife still lying 
insensible to all around. Boxes were searched, and at last 
a letter was found with an address in England. A telegram 
was at once despatched and another to the address of the 
lawyers on the telegram which had conveyed the intelligence 
of utter ruin to the poor prostrate wife, who within a month 
from that time was placed under care to be removed to 
England. When she had recovered her reason her first 
enquiry was for her husband, and she wondered dreamily 
what had become of him, wonder giving place to intense 
anguish. As the hours went on and he did not come, it 
was thought advisable to inform her by slow degrees of the 
flight of her husband and the death of her brother-in-law. 
No tidings of the fugitive reached Nice, and it was supposed 
that he had thrown himself into the sea. The whole truth 
was gradually broken to the poor wife, but it was too much 
for her whirling brain, which was as gradually giving way; 
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and when the voice had ceased and the tale had been told 
out, her brain went on whirling, whirling, for ever whirling, 
a Chinese puzzle game. She had lost him through whirling, 
and she must whirl him back again. Whirl and whirl, lost, 
lost, for ever lost. 

Some months after a body had been discovered close to 
the sea and lying across the boundary line of the two 
countries beyond Mentone. The features were quite un- 
distinguishable through the fall from the high rock above 
and decomposition had long set in. A long black coat, all 
straight lines, enveloped the bones bleaching in the sun. 

The Italian authorities refused to take cognizance of the 
body, as they said the longer half was in France and that 
the suicide had evidently made up his mind to die on French 
soil, but a part of it had accidentally rolled into Italy. The 
French authorities did not attempt to fathom the intention 
of the suicide, but argued upon the material facts. They 
admitted that the longer half was in France, but as the head 
and shoulders were in Italy, which once contained all the 
intelligence of the man, it was clear to them that his last 
thoughts and words, if he spoke any, were in Italy, and 
hence that he had died in Italy. Italy answered that argu- 
ment by a direct negative. No ! when the heart ceases to 
beat, the body ceases to live ; the heart was in France and 
hence the man had died in France. But the brain had 
been burnt up before the body had ceased to live and the 
heart had gone before the argument began and the bleached 
bones were only held together by the long coat, and the 
argument might have gone on to this day, but a whirlwind 
came one night and whirled the bleached fragments and the 
shreds of the long coat out to sea, and the remnants of the 
body. like the soul was whirled into unknown depths. My 
story is ended, ladies and gentlemen, and you can believe it 
if you please. 

Annie was deeply pained at the recital of this story and 
clung nervously to our arm to prevent our entering the 
casino again, which we had no intention of doing. 

" Jack," she said, " there's more truth in that story than 
fiction. Let us leave this place at once." 




SEVENTEENTH STAGE. 

THE COBNICHB BOUTB — MENTONE— WASHING UNDER DIFFICUL- 
TIES— A SAFE JOUENET IN SAFE TIME— GENOA— UNCLKANLI- 
NESS AND CLEANLINESS — GENOA WORN OUT — CATHEDRAL — 
A PROFOUND SECRET — CHURCHES — PALACES — CAMPO SANTO — 
WAITING AND WAITER— PISA AND ITS SIGHTS. 

The prettiest way from Nice to Mentone is to drive by the 
way known as the Comiche Koute, about twenty miles, 
which is generally acknowledged to be " one of the finest 
drives in Europe." 

Ascending through olive and orange groves, lightened up. 
here and there by almond trees, with occasionally a 
beautiful retrospect of Nice and its surroundings, we were 
charmed with the prospect of hills and valleys studded 
with white villas, bright in the sun's rays, and contrasting 
in bold relief with the sombre foliage of the pine forests 
which appeared to enfold them. The two large Monasteries 
perched on conical hills, and the bold rocks of the beautiful 
valley of St. Andr6, favourite excursions from Nice, fill a part 
of the foreground in the picture. 

Eeaching the summit of the route the scenery becomes 
very wild, disclosing in the distance the higher Maritime 
Alps, slightly silvered with snow and overtopping their 
lower brethren. 

As we descended, the road wound round the hills, 
affording magnificent views of the sea and coast, with the 
Eiviera as far as Bordighera, where the terraces for the 
vines descended like steps far away down to the yallejs 
below. 

Passing the village of Turbia with its ruined Roman 
Tower, where there is a fine view of Monaco and Mentone, 
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the road becomes dangerous, being cut out of the sloping 
rock with flying bridges over the chasms, and, as there are 
scarcely any parapets, if the horses were to swerve down 
you must go some hundreds of feet. This is, however, not 
thought of, as the grand view completely absorbs attention. 
Overhanging rocks and deep chasms are all forgotten as 
the horses race down the hill, the mind being thoroughly 
absorbed in the admiration of upper and lower scener/> 
imtil, after many windings, Mentone is reached, that 
favourite winter resort, with a temperature a few degrees 
warmer than Nice. 

Mentone was quite full of visitors, but really, except the 
climate and its beautiful surroundings, there is nothing in 
the place itself to attract and invite the sojourn of the 
stranger. The town is dusty and dirty and would not 
favourably compare with a third-rate English watering 
place, the principal buildings being the fine hotels which, 
like all the others round this coast, are kept going chiefly 
by the English visitors, and which in summer are closed, 
when landlords and waiters migrate to the usual summer 
resorts for another harvest. 

The Eiviera route, as most people know, is the name 
given to road and rail, which run nearly as possible side by 
side, skirting the sea from Marseilles to Eome ; we might 
almost say to Naples. It is altogether the most beautiful 
in Europe, although we should prefer the road by easy 
stages, the railway running through such a great number 
of tunnels which pierce every promontory, and from which 
we kept constantly emerging, frequently so close to the 
sea that we seemed to be bridging over it, then diving 
again into another of the gigantic tubes — no sooner out 
than in again, and so it goes on. Exasperating as 
those constantly-recurring tunnels are, however, we are 
compensated by the occasional peeps we get of the 
scenery on our way — the lovely scenery of the bright 
blue Mediterranean, with its surrounding promontories 
and bays ; its high hills with their vine-planted terraces, 
their white villages perched upwards on the steep; 
their white churches crowning the highest points; and 
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here and there, nestling in some hill-side hollow, a 
small town, with a few villas scattered liround like out- 
posts. 

The rents in the hills in some places and gorges foim 
channels for the mountain torrents, which come down in 
the rainy season, but when we passed them were quite 
dry, as were the rivers as well. So dry is everything, 
moreover, in the dry season that even the washing appears 
to be carried on under difficulties. Wherever there is a 
tiny stream a hollow is sunk, and the women cluster round 
it doing their washing after a fashion and spreading the 
linen over the stony bed of the absent river to dry in the 
sun. This, Annie observed, was a very untidy way and an 
idle way as well, to save themselves the trouble of erectiiig 
posts whereon to suspend a line. 

"They are idle things, / know," she observed again, 
" or they'd not be kneeling and sitting around the wash 
tubs." 

Yentimiglia, the first Italian station — ^what a change in 
a brief space of time ; a new language, a new dass of 
people, and a dirty station — such a contrast to those left 
behind ! Everything being labelled in Italian is at first 
perplexing to those who do not know a word of the 
language ; after a short time, however, it is all understood, 
almost intuitively. The small town, thoroughly Italian in 
character, composed of old, dirty, ruined houses scattered 
about, looked as if it had undergone a siege ; and all the 
towns we passed as far as Genoa looked very much the 
same, showing lack of industry and enterprise. 

The gardens, between the vines, were well stocked with 
artichokes and green peas ; but salad appeared to be the 
chief growth, next to the vines, which are trained differentiy 
to those in France and Switzerland, where they are about the 
height of raspberry canes and trained to sticks, but here they 
are trellis-trained and high, the thick leaves forming most 
deliciously shaded alleys and bowers, which, when the rich 
fruit hangs above and around, form the most luscious abri 
du soleU, and that a defence from the sun of the South that 
can be well imagined. 
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We next pass St. Eemo, another charmingly-situated 
place and favourite winter resort of invalids, for whom 
there is ample hotel and pension accommodation. 

Tunnels, alternating with peeps at the Eiviera as far as 
the eye could carry, still continue until Genoa came in 
sight. We did not observe any improvement since we 
entered Italy either in the stations or the towns we stopped 
at, aU alike dirty, untidy and ruinous-looking. The women, 
who appear to do more than half the work, wear hand- 
kerchiefs over their heads like the Lancashire factory 
women, the better class wearing lace head-dresses, which 
fall gracefully over their shoulders, and there's no mistaking 
their nationsJity in their eyes. 

About sixteen miles from Genoa is Gogoleto, said to be 
the birth-place of Christopher Columbus, whose memory 
the Genoese justly delight to honour. 

The railway runs close to the port, and a good view of 
the harbour is obtained with its high lighthouse, said to be 
the highest on the coast. Genoa, the chief port of Italy, did 
not strike us as being a very busy one when compared with 
any of our leading English ones. There were not many 
vessels in the harbour, and none of these of any size. 

At last the train drew up, after a slow journey, at a 
really very fine railway station. ^ ^ . 

" It is always slow travelling in Italy," Annie said, " like 
the people, not overworked, indeed, would not work at all, 
not even the locomotives one would suppose, if it could in 
any way be avoided." 

Taking note of the time, we found that we had ac- 
complished the distance, 101^ miles, in the short space of 
nine hours. We remember accomplishing about the same 
distance on the Great Western Eailway of England, once 
by a parliamentary train in about the same time, but 
people now are so unreasonable and expect to do that 
distance in about one-third of the former time. There was 
no excuse then for an accident, now there is abundant. 

The hotels in Genoa are very large, probably old palaces, 
not over clean or well situated, being near the harbour, to 
which the approach, to put it mildly, is not prepossessing. 
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A new one, however, is added to the comforts of foreign 

visitors in the new street. Via RoTim, which looks tempting. 

To our minds the whole place is overrated ; and when 

people talk of marble palaces, marble floors, columns, 

porticos, balconies and so on, it all sounds very pretty and 

polished to English ears, but they should not omit to 

mention the " nocturnes " that bedaub and smear the fair 

face of the beautiful productions of Sienna and Carrara, and 

which require scraping off before the marble can be detected. 

The houses are very high (seven and eight stories) and 

the streets very narrow, so narrow that the fine archit^ture 

is lost except when one runs the risk of disturbing his 

vertebrae by throwing his head back and balancing it at as 

near a right angle as possible to his neck. Some of the old 

streets are dreadful dens, and so narrow that we wonder 

any light creeps in; for where the high houses lean forward 

they appear to meet at the top. There's any quantity of 

washed linen, moreover, hung out to dry from the upper 

stories as if to caulk the joint and keep out light and air ; 

even some of the better houses had " hung out " their white 

banners on the outward walls. 

Annie said when she saw this, after her experience of 
some of the interiors, that " she was sure all their clean- 
liness was outside show." 

These narrow streets wind and cross and interlace each 
other so perplexingly that if once involved in them there's 
a check at every move, and a guide must be summoned to 
prevent your being checkmated. 

There are no trottoirSy all the roads being flagged ; and 
pedestrians have to pick their way through the traffic and 
bustle of a town of 200,000 inhabitants, the majority of 
whom, like those of all other Italian towns, are very poor. 

The new street. Via Eoma, and the new Arcade are 
grand improvements, with marble columns and dressings, 
and there are fine new streets in the outskirts, some 
finished, and some going on slowly ; otherwise, as Annie 
very wisely observed, " the old place, like my silk dress 
which I have turned three times, looks rather worn out." 

One or two churches have been restored, but the others, 
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like the old town, are worn out. Time, perhaps, will 
restore all, and classic Italy may be once more herself 
again. 

The Cathedral, S. Lorenzo, a large building chiefly of 
Eomanesque architecture, was crowded with worshippers, 
chiefly the very poor. The interior and part of the exterior 
was covered with a mass of black drapery to give solemnity 
to the Mass for the Pope ; hence, we could not see much of 
the interior architecture. Some fine pictures were unveiled 
by the verger for a small fee, and we observed some 
beautiful sculptures on the high altar. The Chapel of the 
Doge, behind, was rich in marble, mosaics and gilding, and 
the Chapel of the Sacrament had a beautifully-sculptured 
altar by Canova. The Chapel of St. John the BaptisU had 
another fine altar rich in sculptured marble ; and here we 
were stealthily led behind the altar alone, "no ladies 
admitted," to be shown — ^whatl the original sarcophagus 
containing the bones of St. John, on the outside of which 
was suspended the chain that bound him, both looking 
remarkably well for their years. 

Annie and the ladies rather objected to our going with- 
out them, but when we promised to satisfy their curiosity 
upon our return, they remained dissatisfiedly satisfied. Why 
ladies were not allowed to tread the sacred marble we 
could not discover. Annie solved the problem — she was 
" sure John must have been a Freemason." 

St. Ambrosio, a Jesuit church, is behind the Cathedral, 
and is built entirely with marble from floor to ceiling. The 
floor is of many patterns in many coloured marbles ; the 
columns and cornices being also of different marbles would, 
no doubt, look different if a liberal use of soap and water 
were applied. 

St. Maria in Carignano, on the hill, is visited chiefly for 
the fine view from the dome. The finest church for decora- 
tion and cleanliness is the St. Annunziata, the ceilings of 
which and the interior of the dome are a-blaze with gilding 
and colour. Marble floor and marble columns looked 
rather new, as if polished up, like old pictures that had 
been cleaned and restored. 
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Via Nuovo and Vm Balhi are the chief streets of the old 
palaces ; but very few retain much of their former grandeur ; 
the marble exteriors are discoloured by dirt and dust, and 
the coloured decorations old and faded, like frescoes in 
mediaeval churches rescued from the obscurity of church- 
wardens' whitewash. Marble palaces are the houses, truly, 
of those imposing streets j but on the ground floor of one we 
observed a caf(6 ; on another a furniture broker's store ; on 
another which could not descend much lower, a green- 
grocer's stall. The Palazzo del Municipio (Town Hall) has, 
a fine piazza surrounded with a marble colonnade, corridors 
and marble stairs which lead to the municipal apartments, 
a series of fine rooms, in one of which we were shown two 
letters written by Christopher Columbus, and a bronze tab- 
let A.D. 117, the inscription on which refers to some political 
event connected with the town. Treasured in a glass case, 
is old Paganini's fiddle and bow, the one string to the former 
remaining, which used to discourse such magical music. 
Another old palace is used as a University ; the piazza of 
solid marble would be exceedingly beautiful if it were 
cleansed from the dust and dirt which covers the whole. 
The palaces Eosso, Bianco, Durazzo, and Balbi, are still 
occupied by descendants of the families. Their show 
apartments, always open to the public, consist of a series 
of handsomely furnished rooms, the ceilings and walls of 
which are elaborately painted, representing architectural 
and allegorical subjects, gorgeous in colour — ^indeed quite 
overpowering. Some of the old pictures, however, hanging 
on the walls were so black, particularly those said to be by 
Tintoretto, that Annie said, she was sure they must, as 
works of art, belong certainly to the Black Art. 

The eastern suburb of Genoa appears to be the new 
quarter, in which a remarkably fine street of high houses in 
block has been built, the fronts of some of the houses repro- 
ducing the scenic decorations of the past. New roads are 
being constructed round the hills above the city. Embank- 
ments and viaducts were in progress towards completion, 
from which magnificent views will be obtained over town, 
country, and bay. A small park enclosing Acqua Sola and 
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Villa Negro on the hill is very pretty, the grounds of which 
are well laid out and ornamented with fountains and a 
cascade; and the Villa Negro has a small museum, and 
there is a beautiful view from it which repays the little toil 
in ascending. 

The English Church, a new gothic building in the new 
district, was, when we visited it attended by seventy or 
eighty worshippers ; the presbyterians following as if in 
rivalry, have their chapel on the opposite side. 

Of all the sights in and around Genoa, the greatest is 
Campo Santo (Cemetery), the approach to which is not a 
pleasant one, through dirty streets, passing the barriers into 
the suburbs. Before us is the amplutheatre of hills crowned 
by the forts which girdle the land side of G^noa, and on the 
side of one of these hills is the Cemetery. The Campo 
Santo is a quadrangle surrounded by columned corridors of 
great length, filled with marble monuments of a character 
which we in England are accustomed to see only in St. 
Paul's or Westminster Abbey. There we see a great profu- 
sion of superb costly marbles and sculptures, most of them 
new, that is, within the last ten years, with richly carved 
details, busts and medallions of the deceased, with life size 
figures, some of these beautifully sculptured, and suggesting 
various ideas, which the Genoese erect to the honour of 
their dead relatives, or as Annie observed, "to their own 
honour." One subject we remember, was that of two sisters, 
rather above life size, waiting at the door of a mausoleum 
to enter into rest with their departed mother. Another, a 
widow at the mausoleum of her husband, close to whom is 
an angel pointing upwards, signifying that though his remains 
are in the grave, his soul was to be sought above. Such a 
multitude of subjects variously treated, illustrating reminis- 
cences of the deceased, and the hopes or anticipations of the 
living, is beyond our space to describe. 

We did not count, but should think that there must be 
many hundreds of these costly monuments in the corridors 
and grounds. The Catacombs are long, light, and well- 
paved corridors, where the dead are shelved and enclosed 
by marble slabs, upon which are epitaphs and inscriptions. 
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Annie said ''I always shall like the Italians, after seeing 
these Catacombs, because they pay so much respect to the 
dead, and provide such a beautiful place for them to sleep 
in — good enough for the living, and quite good enough to 
reconcile one to dying ; but oh ! the idea of being put under 
the earth in England — there, I hope you'll never serve me 
like that. Jack ; I'd rather suffer cremation." 

About six miles from Genoa is Villa Pallavicini, sur- 
rounded by beautiful gardens and lakes upon whose shoree 
Chinese pagodas, Pompeian temples, &c., have been erected, 
but it was all thought too modern and stagey for us to care 
about visiting. 

As strangers we remarked that there were very few carts 
in the streets of Genoa, whilst at every turn we were met 
by strings of mules, that appeared to bear all the burdens ; 
one string being laden with sacks and panniers full of rub- 
bish, which appeared to us like the scavenge of the town, 
and not an economical way of removing it in our opinion. 

Eesisting the attractions of Teatro Carlo Felice — the 
splendid opera and ballet — ^we made our way to the hoteL 
Some new comers had arrived, amongst them a lean hungry 
visaged man, who was seated in the salle k manger, looking 
hungrily at the waiter, and somewhat demonstrative in his 
impatience for dinner. The waiter appeared to be tanta- 
lizing him quite unconsciously shifting knives and forks here, 
knocking glasses together there, doing nothing in fact, and 
making a great noise in doing it. The lean hungry man 
watched every movement, and at last boiling over with im- 
patience shouted, " Is dinner comiug to night or to-morrow 
morning." " Coming directly, Sare." Now this waiter spoke 
very fair Enghsh, but he could not accomplish the bird-like 
whistling sound of S in sir. " Soon ready, Sare !" he con- 
tinued, as he fussed about, now going to the door to see if 
the soup had come up, and now back to the table to take 
another survey at the knives, forks, and glasses. 

" Very monotonous life mine, Sare, laying the table for 
dejeunir and diner, all day, day after day waiting at dejunir, 
waiting at diner, same thing over and over again." 

''And is'nt mine a monotonous life too, sir," said the 
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expectant guest, " having to wait, wait, waiting, waiting for 
a dinner, day after day, same thing over and over again % " 
The dinner was not long delayed. It might have been a 
stock joke of our new acquaintance, who was a quaint 
spoken old gentleman, and it might not be new, but it was 
new to us to hear it made a grievance of, that anyone should 
have to wait day after day for his dinner, so long as it was 
it good one, and he could pay for it. 

From Genoa to Pisa is one of the most unpleasant railway 
trips we ever experienced. The journey 104^ miles, is set 
down in Bradshaw to be accomplished in five hours thirty- 
five minutes ; and four hours of that time we were in tunnels; 
in and out, and in again, every few seconds, so that any 
view of the country to impress the memory was impossible. 
We can only remember Spezia and its beautiful bay, sur- 
rounded by fine sceneiy, with the snow-tipped Appenhies in 
the distance. It was near to this place where Shelley the 
poet was drowned, and when his friend Byron had recovered 
his body, which he subjected to cremation by burning it 
upon the shore. The ashes are said to be in the English 
cemetery at Rome. 

We were very glad to reach Pisa, the birthplace of 
Galileo the astronomer, a small and tolerably clean town for 
Italy. The sights are all in one district and can be inspected 
in a very short time — the Leaning Tower, Cathedral, Bap- 
tistry, and Gampo Santo — all of the 11th and 12th Cen- 
turies — but you must go and visit them, as you cannot see 
them from the railway, the country being so flat that there 
is no possibility of a distant view, which we had rather 
anticipated. The Cathedral, one of the great sights of Italy, 
is built entirely of marble, in the style of Tuscany, and is 
in good preservation. The gorgeous interior is profusely 
loaded with marbles, mosaics, pictures and gUding. The 
gilding on the ceilings looks as if newly done, although it 
has not been touched since the restoration after the fire in 
1 596. There are several fine pictures throughout the interior 
of the building ; but whether they were painted for the 
sustenance of soul or body, history does not disclose. 
Painters in those days, imbued as they were with the 
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superstitions of their faith, which they so ably pictured on 
canvass, were taught to labour for their souls welfsurey and 
were paid, perhaps, less than mechanics of our days. 

What would Edwin Long, A. R. A. have said, if £50 only had 
been paid him for his '* Pool of Bethesda V* Yet that sum 
would probably have sounded like the ring of much gold m 
the ears of Andrea del Sarto, for his SS. Peter and John, 
and poor Sodoma would not have believed his own eyes if 
such a sum had been put into his hands for his fine picture 
of "Abraham's Sacrifice." The designs of several of the 
altars are said to have emanated from the studio of Michael 
Angelo. The high altar in the choir is very fine, composed 
of verde antique, lapis lazuli and Sienna marble, upon 
which stand four solid silver candlesticks and some ancient 
bronzes. An immense mosaic of the 14th Century occupies 
the dome representing Christ between Mary and St. John. 
The altar dedicated to the patron saint Eanieri, has a finely 
carved sarcophagus said to contain the dust and bones of 
the saint. The silver altar in the chapel of the sacrament 
is a valuable work ; some fine sculptures also adorn thi» 
chapel. 

Galileo's lamp (so-called), is suspended in the nave : and 
the verger very seriously informed us that the philosopher 
obtained his idea of the pendulum through observing the 
swinging to and fro of this lamp. 

" What ! was this the first suspended lamp he ever saw ? " 
we enquired. This was a poser, for his English did not 
extend beyond brief descriptions of the cathedral and its 
contents, all of which he had learned by art for the benefit 
of the English visitors and his own. His acquaintance with 
our language may be gleaned from the following specimen* 
Pointing to the lamp, he repeated his description in answer 
to our interrogatory, but in a louder tone : " Sat i» 
Galileo's lampsh, Sare, he lare-ned de pend-shu-lum from 
dat lampsh." 

The Baptistery is a circular building of marble, richly 
ornamented with French Gothic of the 14th Century, 100 
feet in diameter. The interior is quite plain ; a girdle of 
massive columns support a gallery, above which rises the 
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dome, 190 feet high. The beautifully sculptured font 
occupies the raised ground in the centre ; and the celebrated 
pulpit of Nicolo Pisano stands close bjr. 

As we entered, a succession of beautiful sounds were 
floating about the building, and we cast our ejres towards 
the gallery expecting to see a choir practising, we thought, 
we looked in vain however, and wondered from whence the 
sounds proceeded. 

'* Its that man," said Annie, directing our attention to a 
short stout bull-headed individual, who stood motionless 
near the centre of the building, with his head turned upwards 
as far as his short neck could allow. We were anxious to 
know by what ventriloquism such beautiful sounds could be 
produced from such a throat. 

" It's the echoes," said Annie, " listen ! " 

The sacristan now sounded (me note, and a continuation 
of most beautiful echoes followed. Another note lower, and 
the echoes mingled with the former ; again, another note 
lower, and then all the soimds mingled like the harmonious 
voices of a choir, wave after wave floating round the building 
for a minute or so ; the slightest sound, even the soft tread 
of the lightest foot, was repeated in a continuation of echoes 
which melting into the others made one harmonious whole ; 
and the waves of sound seeming as if they would be never 
still. 

The Campanile, better known as the Leaning Tower, 
inclines near the east end of the cathedral, and is a beauti- 
fully proportioned specimen of Eomanesque architecture, 
thirteen feet out of the perpendicular. Whether the foun- 
dation sank in course of erection, or whether designed to be 
a leaning structure, is stiU a disputed point, each party of 
archaeologists leaning to its own reasoning, and which it 
will continue to do, no doubt until some day, perhaps, the 
Tower will lean a little more and come down, when an 
examination of the foundation will settle the question, and 
clear up another out of the long and learned lijst of arohsoo- 
logical doubts. 

Campo Santo, the next sight doM lij, 
sights are close togethor in one 




^ 
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the cloisters of an English cathedral, surrounding a quad- 
rangle or open burial place. The semi-circular arches are 
filled with tracery of exquiste design and workmanship, cut in 
marble ; and the walls are decorated with faded frescoes, vary- 
ing in merit and preservation. Many of these are of ambi- 
tious dimensions, but not nearly so much so as the subjects 
which reach as high as Heaven and as low as Hades ; as fax 
back in the past as the First Judgment, and as far into the 
future as the Last, all of which we profess to know nothing 
about, although our deceased friends of the early pictorial 
school we suppose must have, or they could not have 
depicted such scenes of supernatural horror, with such unc- 
tion and so minutely — scenes in which the cooking of human 
beings in the fiercest of fires is represented ! ! Annie 
thought that as they were so minute, they must have been 
painted from sketches taken on the spot ; and she might have 
added that they were every one enlarged and painted to 
order. 

A number of ancient sarcophagi, some very beautifully 
sculptured, and some modern monuments, are spread about. 
There are also some chapels at intervals sunk in the walls, 
carved and frescoed all over. 

There is not much else to see in the town, beyond the few 
churches, the few pictures at the Academia delle Belle Arti, 
the beautiful little chapel on the Arno called S. Maria della 
Spina, which is being slowly restored, all of which many 
omit, as they are glad to get away and escape from the 
beggars who infest every street leading to the sights of Pisa. 
We happened to bestow a copper upon a poor blind man, 
and it was immediately telegraphed to the lazy herd scat^ 
tered about, who massed with military rapidity, and sur- 
rounded us with piteous appeals for a few soldi, till we were 
glad to take refuge in our hotel. One of the beggars was a 
brother of the Miserecordians, robed in a long black cassock, 
surmounted by a broad brimmed black hat, and concealing his 
face in a black moLsk — a tall lusty man who looked more fit 
to plough and cultivate the land for the growth of the grain 
to make the bread, than to beg for it. His only mode of 
begging was by holding a box between his two hands, at a 
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slight distance from his body; but why these gentlemen 
should wear masks we could not divine. Annie said she 
was " sure they must be ashamed to beg, or they would 
never cover up and hide their faces like that l" 

It is the custom of the order, of which we may see more 
before we leave Italy. 



EIGHTEENTH STAGE. 

A PROFOUND PROPOSITION BT AN AMERICAN — ^THB C0B80 AKD 
BOMB OF THE SIGHTS OF ROME— ST. PETER*S THE OBEAT — ^AV 
AMBITIOl;S LITTLE WOMAN— CLERICAL CRITICS — THE YATIdAlT 
— MANY CHURCHES ; MANY HERETICS THEREIN, AND SOMS 
HERETICS WITHOUT — LADIES TO THE FRONT ! 

The journey from Pisa to Rome, by the Marenna, is unin- 
teresting and tedious ; the other route is much more enjoy- 
able. The line runs through a marshy, malarious and 
thinly populated country, with occasionally an eminence 
upon which a town or village is perched, as if to lift it 
above the fever beds of the plain. Intermittent glimpses 
of the sea are refreshing, how distant or seldom soever, 
and relieve the monotony of slow travelling. The archaeolo- 
gist has much to interest him and linger for, whilst tracing 
the ancient Etruscan towns, and inspecting remains to be 
found in some of the villages, but the ordinary tourist 
draws up the window and studies how to disinfect the air 
with the aid of his pipe; or, if a lady, adds to her depression 
by diving into the most touching chapters of a pathetic 
novel. 

''Anything to pass time,'' said a tall American, with 
a huge forehead and yellow face, unfledged like a girl's, 
without even a stray hair to cull from an eyebrow, but 
richly covered over the crown by way of compensation, 
with a long, yellowish chevelure, which waved every time he 
moved his head, like a ripe com field stirred by the breezes 
of autumn. The lines of his face appeared to radiate 
from all corners, as if a series of diagrams had settled there 
to puzzle a physiognomist. The only other occupant of the 
compartment, except ourselves, was a short serious-lookiBg 
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man, the opposite of the other ; for if he had any distin- 
guishing features they were totally hid by the quantity of 
black hair on his face, and the deep shade of a broad- 
brimmed wide-awake. 

"I am pretty well posted in the history of Ancient 
Rome," observed the American, " but to pass time I have 
been reading this here guide-book ; it's pretty well got up, 
I think," speaking to the serious little man, who made no 
reply. " They have still a clinging to the fable of Eomulus 
and Eemus, I guess," he went on, " for they have a she 
wolf in a cage outside the capitol, just to keep the story in 
mind. If they believe in that story, mister — ^but what is 
your name, sirl" 

No reply. 

After a brief pause, the American continued — "My name's 
Rorer, German originally, but now of the United States. 
Well, mister, if they believe that, they must believe that 
wolves were of different naturs in them days, I guess. My 
experience of wolves, and I have seen a few, is that in 
these days they would have suckled themselves, instead of 
suckling the children, and well cleaned the bones of the 
pretty innocents. The last time I went to church, just 
before I left the States, the subject of the sermon was 
Dan'el in the Lions' Den ; and while I was listening to that, 
the story of Bomulus was constantly cropping up. I guessed 
if one was a miracle the younger story must be, because you 
know lions is lions and wolves is wolves. The lions must 
have had a good supper, and I guess a miraculously kindly 
feeling towards Dan'el, just as the she wolf must have had 
a kind of miraculous affection for the twins. And so I 
waited for the minister, just to put him in mind of the 
parallel case, for his next sermon, from the same text ; and 
just as he came out and I was going to begin, he ran away, 
saying that he wanted his dinner and had another meeting 
in the afternoon. * Well, minister,' I said, * I have always 
heard that preaching is good for the appetite, and I don't 
want to interfere with yours, but I thought as I have done 
you the favour to listen to your discourse, for three-quarters 
of an hour, you might do me the favour to listen to mine 
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for three-quarters of a minute' ; but his appetite was too 
strong, and he couldn't wait even three-quarters of a second, 
so I saw no more of him." 

'' I am not surprised," escaped from the little dark man's 
lips, who for the first time broke silence, and the American 
brightened up at having gained his object — some one to 
talk with." 

" Not surprised ! well I should have given you credit for 
being more perlite." 

" But the two stories are rwt parallel, for the one is in- 
spired history, and the other is only tradition," observed the 
little dark man. 

" Well, well," replied the American in an apologetic kind 
of tone. " I don't want to throw doubt on either. What 
I do want to know is, whether the lions of Dan'el's time 
had different naturs to the lions that tore the early Christian 
martyrs to pieces, and whether wolves in the time of Romn- 
lus had different naturs to the wolves of our time who, we 
read occasionally, steal young children for their suppeifl^ 
without asking their mother's consent?" 

A pause. So answer. The American persevered. 

" There's a good many righteous men in the world at the 
present time, mister ; and some of them are in the States 
and some in your country, men as good as Dan'el was. 
There's your Mr. Spurgeon, a man with unbounded faith ; 
but if it was suggested to Mr. Spurgeon (or any other 
righteous man) that, as a trial of his faith, a bed was to be 
made for him in the lion's den of a menagerie for a nighty 
would Mr. Spurgeon (or any other righteous man) expect 
his faith to change the naturs of the Sons and lead one to 
lie down and pillow his head and another to be a warming 
pan to his feet ; would any one of the righteous men living 
accept the offer and expect a good night's rest, or to come 
out alive in the morning. That's my argiment 1 ** 

The short dark man's face sunk into deeper shade under 
the broad brimmer, he evidently regarded the other as an 
infidel and wished to hide himself, and avoid conversation. 

The American could not extract a reply from the shadowy 
depths, and so he turned round and appealed to us. 
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Annie, who reciprocated the indignant feeling of the little 
gentleman now wound up in himself, trembled at our being 
addressed, and said in a voice loud enough to be heard bj 
the American — " Don't answer him. Jack — don't ! He's an 
unbeliever, one of the sceptics and evolutionists we read 
about." 

Now Annie's ideas of evolution were rather undefined, 
but the American was in total darkness of the application 
of the word to the modern theories of Tyndale and Darwin. 
His theories had never extended beyond a dry goods store, 
nor his enquiries beyond making himself acquainted with 
everything to be seen in Europe, and the history of Eome 
in particular. He had heard the word applied to gymnasts 
and tumblers, and only in that sense could he interpret it. 
With strong evidence of mortified pride he turned round 
and faced Annie, drew himself from his lowest to his 
highest as he sat, and delivered the following practical 
commentary : 

"No, Madam, I am not an evolutionist, I deal in dry 
goods — evolutionist ! why I never balanced a ladder, danced 
a tight rope, turned heels over head, or jined a circus in 
my life — pshaw." 

After this energetic speech, delivered with indignant 
emphasis, he slid away to the other corner of the carriac^e to 
nurture his chagrin and work out his own peculiar theories, 
chattering in a low tone as if he was exchanging thoughts 
with an invisible being, whilst we turned our heads in the 
opposite direction to exchange smiles. 

A prolonged hollow sound suggested that we might be 
crossing the Tiber by the fine iron trellis bridge, and on 
looking out into the moonlight we found that we had passed 
it, and were rapidly winding round to the side of Eome 
where stands the fine station of the Eternal City. 

It was late when we reached our hotel, and to appease 
our hunger after an extended fast, tea, raw bacon cut very 
thin, and bread and butter were offered us. We had to make 
the best of it, as the waiter said it wai^ very late. 

The traveller who visits Eome for the first time, if he 
corresponds at all with our sober judgment, will be disap- 
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pointed, particularly after seeing Paris. The Corso (the 
chief business street) we cannot compare with Cheapadde, 
but with a Parisian boulevard comparison is out of the 
question. The streets and pavements are narrow (if there 
are any of the latter), and those streets that diverge firom 
the Corso are for the most part without pavements, and 
bounded by high buildings which make narrowness look 
narrower. 

The Tiber, not a clean river, as seen from the bridge of 
St. Angelo, is flanked by dirty ruinous looking buildings, 
from the windows of which any quantity of washed linen is 
suspended. The bridge, which in pictures looks so lovely, is 
narrow and grimy, the large marble figures of the angels, 
ascribed to Bernini, are as smutty and mulatto-looking as 
any in London. 

The Castle of St. Angelo, once the Mausoleum of HadriaOy 
is now a barrack, but what remains of the ancient tomb 
chamber is shewn, as well as the chambers in which Beatrice 
Cenci and others were imprisoned. 

Approaching St. Peter's, everything surrounding is so large 
that its immense size does not strike the beholder as it 
otherwise should. One does not begin to realize its great 
bulk until reaching the colonnades and passing through the 
centre door, when the vast and beautiful proportions of the 
interior burst upon the sight, the public and devotees at the 
east end looking like good sized dolls. Marble walls, 
gigantic marble columns supporting arches overburdened 
with immense groups of marble sculptures ; huge monuments 
loaded with figures, to the memory of the various Popes ; 
gorgeous pictures and gigantic copies of pictures in mosaic; 
grand altars loaded with statuary, precious stones, precious 
relics, and precious pictures, silver and gold ; the colossal 
dome rich in gilding and colour, with its colossal figures of 
the saints, and mosiacs of the evangelists, all these objects 
overpower one with greatness, which first impression becomes 
more established as one moves over the cold glossy marble 
floor, inlaid with marbles of many colours in many 
geometrical designs. We were standing before the hi] 
altar and looking down into the confessio, that beaat 
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work of inlaid marbles, with faultless white polished marble 
steps and balusters leading to the two gilt bronze gates, 
which belonged to a former church, and which axe said to 
enclose the tomb and dust of St. Peter. Eoimd the tomb 
many lamps, daily renewed, are for ever burning, and above 
which the high altar and its enormous bronze canopy, rises 
high up above the dome, when a titter from behind caused 
us to look towards the grim bronze figure of St. Peter, 
resting on a pedestal at the junction of the nave and the 
south transept under a canopy. A very short stout woman 
was making continued efforts to reach the sacred toe to im- 
plant a faithful kiss upon the shapeless metal, worn out of 
ail shape of toes by the millions of hands that have pressed 
it, and the millions of lips that have kissed it ; several people 
were waiting to take their turn, but the woman would not 
give way and every effort she made to reach it produced a 
titter. Scorning assistance, she at last planted her toe firmly 
between the mouldings of the base of the pedestal, then 
giving a spring grasped the cornice and drawing her head 
upwards accomplished her object with a sharp smack of the 
lips, and then bustled off supremely gratified. Two gentle- 
men, apparently English clergymen, were standing behind 
looHng on — ^men evidently of one school of thought, the old 
school of the 18th and 19th centuries, who measured every- 
thing with their own guage, and never proved their figures 
just to see if there might not be errors of even a few inches 
here or there. 

" What gross superstition," said one. 

" What a gross waste of tallow," said the other, pointing 
to the burning candles upon the altar. 

" St. Peter never was in Eome," said No. 1. 

" But they have his remains in the vault," said No. 2 
satirically. 

** Bah ! the dust of some old monk named Pietro," answered 
No. 1. 

"But they believe or profess to believe, it to be the veri- 
table dust of the veritable Peter ; why throw dust upon their 
faith" said No. 2 banteriugly through his smiles. Their 
eyes met and No. 1 smiled too, and we thought we detected 
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an exchange of winks as well. It was clear that tlieir 
opinions and thoughts were as one, and that they were per- 
fectly agreed and agreeable to each other. 

" The old chair which they say was St. Peter's chair," add 
No. 1 was brought from Constantinople, and a gentlemen 
told me that a fiiend of his had climbed up to it and found 
some Turkish characters on the back which he translated, 
" Allah is great and Mahomed is his Prophet." 

" Dear me, how did he contrive that without being seen t" 
said No. 2. 

" And that bronze figure," continued No. 1, pointing to 
the figure of St. Peter, " was once Jupiter, and worshipped 
in a heathen temple ; it is now Peter and worshipped in a 
Christian temple. What is the difference between heathen- 
ism and Komanism V 

" Ah, indeed," responded No. 2. 

" Don't listen to them any longer Jack," said Annie, 
" they disbelieve everything ; why they will tell us JnlioB 
Caesar never lived in Rome next. I would rather believe 
everything, its more interesting." 

At the extreme east end is the tribune, over which Peter's 
chair is suspended, which the clever clergyman No. 1 had 
referred to, and which reminded us of one of those veiy 
old comfortable-looking chimney comer chairs we sometimeB 
see in old-fashioned farm-houses. Passing on to the left 
transept, with its gorgeous chapels and its confessional boxes 
labelled in many languages, where the pilgrims from many 
lands can confess their sins in their own tongue, we found 
ourselves standing before that marvellous enlarged copy of 
EaphaeFs Transfiguration in mosaic. The mosaic mannfao- 
tory is underneath, to inspect which or any of the chapels 
a special permesso is required. In this factory are wrought 
the grand mosaics, copies of the finest pictures for the 
decoration of the churches, thousands of different shades of 
colour being employed of various sizes, some of them almost 
microscopic. The fine copy of one of Eaphael's grandest 
works, just referred to, is so beautiful, that many prefer 
the mosaic to the picture. In the north aisle is the chapel 
where the late Pope was laid in state, and mass was bemg 
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celebrated there as we passed. Over a doorway near rests 
the sarcophagus which contains the remains of Pius IX, 
and a great many people, chiefly young girls, were kneeling 
beneath it. Further on, right and left, we passed the 
monuments to the memory of the wife of the young Pre- 
tender, Charles Edward, the last of the Stuarts. Pausing 
for a moment in the nave, near the circular slab of 
porphyry upon which the emperors were crowned, and many 
of which we remembered to have observed in the same 
positions in many of the Italian Basilicas, to have a last 
survey of the interior, we could not help the overpowering 
feeling which came over us. Beautiful as the proportions 
are, the magnitude, the massiveness, the grandeur of the 
building — ^all so overloaded with ornament and sculptures 
— ^is positively overpowering. There is no other word to 
express the feeling. Then there are the chapels and 
altars all overloaded, colossal monuments, pictures of colos- 
sal merit and gigantic mosaics--all overpowering, and we 
fled for relief to the Piazza, to contemplate the beautiful 
corridors which curve off" so gracefully from the great 
temple, and the Egyptian obelisk which stands in the centre 
of the Piazza San Pietro, once a chief ornament in the 
grounds of the heathen Nero, now a chief ornament in 
the square of a Christian temple : that square and that 
temple occupying the very site of the very gardens of Nero. 

The Vatican is the next attraction, after St. Peter's. To 
obtain an order is quite easy, with the aid of one of the 
Swiss Guard (the Pope's body guard) who idle their days 
away at the door posts. 

After an ascent of the Scalia Begia, up some hundred or 
two of marble stairs, the Sistine Chapel is reached. The 
wonderful work of Michael Angelo on the ceiling illustrs^ 
ting the mosaic history of the Creation, and his later gigantic 
work " The Last Judgment," look very much the worse 
for the four centuries of smoke and dust through which 
they have passed, besides the light is very bad. The grand 
conception, perfect drawing and marvellous colouring of 
this work has never been surpassed. BaphaeFs Stanze is 
next sought, and although the frescoes were not all executed 

R 
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by Raphael, the whole is considered good enough to betr 
his name. A great number of rooms are passed through| 
all of which are covered with frescoes to the glorification 
of the Saints or the Popes, the two first only being, so it 
is said, by Raphael himself. Raphael's loggia, a corridor 
glazed on one side, is another example of the artist's ver- 
satile talent, consisting of ceiling decorations executed by 
him and his pupils. Ascending to the picture gallery, we 
were surprised to find a smaller collection than we antici- 
pated, but it contains nevertheless works of great rarity by 
iiaphael, Leonardo da Vinci, Murillo, Guercino, Titian, 
Caravaggio, Guido, and other painters, whose works are 
cherished by lovers of the " Old Masters," many of which 
have been engraved. We have now to return to the Piazia 
and make a detour of St. Peter's, to reach the Sculpture 
(naileries, on the other side of the Vatican, which enables 
one to realize the vast extent of this wonderful building; 
said to contain more than 10,000 chapels and apartments 
of various sizes and a corresponding number of staircases 
and open courts, and which as it appears on the map 
occupy nearly three times as much ground as St. Peter's. 
'Che sculptures in the galleries are beautifully arranged, 
many of which are priceless gems. Hundreds of pieces of 
sculpture adorn these galleries, — some perfect, and some 
restored by such hands as Michael Angelo's ; most of which 
were found amongst the ruins of ancient Rome, neglected 
in the desolation which passed over her ; how overwhelm- 
ing to art that must have been is shewn when such works 
as the Mercury, Laocoon, Apollo Belvidere, &c. were 
found in the debris centuries after, works which to this day, 
replicas though they might be as some say of an earlier 
school of art, serve as a school to the whole modem world 
and a challenge at the same time, and still these works aie 
unrivalled. Again, the Famese sculptures at Naples, the 
Gapitolinus Venus, which was found in an old thick wall, of 
which it formed part, and the Venus de Medicis at 
Florence, all unrivalled works, yet in those disastrous days 
left to sink deep and deeper into the soil with the rest of 
Rome's entombed greatness, now happily restored to light 
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after having been buried for ages, very much discoloured 
And bilious-looking through their long entombment. The 
work of search is still going on and accidental finds are 
often made. Only a few days after our visit to the Vatican 
we were passing a side street where workmen were excava- 
ting for the repair of some water pipes — such pipes, entirely 
lead one foot in diameter and half an inch thick, buried 
wealth again — and a discovery had just been made of what 
was believed to be the cornice and pediment of the so- 
•called Temple of Antoninus Pius in the same street, of 
which only a few columns remain, and these have been in- 
corporated with the wall of a public office. The pieces of 
cornice were very perfect and corresponded in style with 
the columns and no doubt formed part of the original 
building. Further search brought to light articles of greater 
value we were afterwards told. This will give some 
idea of what may still be buried, and considering 
that ancient Rome, except that which has been uncovered, 
lies some twenty, thirty and even forty feet below the 
present level of the soil, some good finds might yet turn up. 
To return to the Vatican. After leaving the sculpture 
galleries, we tried in vain to get admitted to the gallery 
which contains the tapestries made from the cartoons of 
Raphael, some of which (cartoons) found their way from 
France, where the tapestry was made, to Flanders, from 
whence Charles I. purchased them. They are now removed 
from Hampton Court to the South Kensington Museum. 

The Etruscan and Egyptian Museums follow in the order 
of inspection, and then the Library with its array of MSS. 
and books ; but these are all closed books to the ordinary 
visitor, who, as a rule, is quite content to inspect the 
gorgeously-decorated chambers and their costly contents. 
The MS. of the New Testament in Greek of the Fifth 
Century is shown in a glass case, also some other curious 
MSS., some of which are written on papyrus. The fine 
Sevres china, the presents to the Popes by different 
Sovereigns, the Christian antiquities from the Catacombs, 
sculptures and pictures, add to the wealth of the grand 
apartments. A full-length portrait of the late Pope 
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Pius IX., seated, executed on glass, fills a recess at the 
end of one of the chambers, and the light is so skilfally 
managed and the work so well executed that one mjght 
realize his Holiness as he was in the flesh. 

The churches of Eome are very gorgeous, and when one 
gazes upon the costly and elaborate work from floors to 
ceilings, choicest marbles, pictures and frescoes, silver and 
silver-gilt altars and their jewelled adornments, one is 
amazed at the zeal of a Church which has devoted and still 
devotes enormous wealth to create and maintain such 
magnificent temples in the midst of so much deep national 
poverty. So magnificent are these august fanes, that their 
very gorgeousness is oppressive; the eye wanders from, 
polished marble floors to richer marble columns and 
cornices, thence to the elaborate and highly-coloured 
frescoes on ceilings and domes (some of questionable taste), 
dazed with this, he seeks rest in the quieter tones of the 
pictures, subdued by time. Again, the gaudy colours, the 
jewelled and gilded altars, send the pilgrim awav, and from 
them he turns to contemplate the statuary m faultless 
marble sallowed by time — ^but still no rest, the eye wanders 
hither and thither wearied and oppressed, seeking in vain 
the soft grey tones and repose of an English Gothic 
Cathedral. We happened to express our thoughts veiy 
much as above whilst inspecting one of these gorgeous 
buildings ; an English lady overheard our remarks. 

" Just my thoughts," said she, " You are quite right, 
how well all this illustrates the two Faiths — this all form, 
ceremony, display and unrest, ours all simplicity and inner 
faith producing sweetest repose." 

This, from her point of view, but we happen to know, 
very many in our Church who are very much given to 
** form, ceremony and display " and who create a good deal 
of " unrest " for themselves and others and but for the Law 
Courts might, perchance, have " sweetest repose." The 
most gorgeous of the churches we visited were the Jesuit 
churches and those dedicated to Ignatius, Gesii, S. Maria 
in Maggiore, S. Giovanni in Laterano and S. Paulo on 
the Aventine, the latter recently finished rebuilding, tbe 
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late building having been destroyed by fire in 1823. There 
is rarely any service held here except on some high festival, 
being outside the walls and too far away from Eome, 
besides being situated in a thinly-populated and unhealthy 
district. S. Paulo's is built upon the spot where it is 
believed the great Apostle suffered mar^rrdom, and his 
ashes are said to rest in a sarcophagus under the altar. This 
church is another exhibition of the zeal of the faithfiil^ 3S 
we understood that the money to meet the cost of this 
magnificent building came from all parts of the world. 
Among the relics are the hand of the Virgin Mary and the 
stones which " stoned " Stephen. A Monk shows them for 
a consideration; first reverentially lighting two candles, 
taking off his biretta, crossing himself, &c., &c., going 
through the same ceremony after the inspection, bowing 
and Hssing the relics before replacing them. St. John the 
Lateran (the latter 'un, some of our countrymen will 
persist in saying) stands on a part of the Coelian Hill and 
upon the site of the ancient Basilica of Pope Sylvester, which 
was rent by an earthquake in 896, afterwards twice rebuilt 
and burnt down. Alterations and additions from time to 
time have made it one of the grandest churches in Eome. 
Eich marbles and frescoes, paintings, jewels and gold, fitie 
sculptures and grand monuments help to make up a whole 
of costly magnificence. The high-altar encloses many relics, 
amongst them the skulls of St. Peter and St. Paul ! 

We followed a party under a guide, most of whom were 
unbelievers and received this and all other traditional 
information with a sceptical smile, as all heretics do ; but 
an Irishman, who was one of the party, looked rather 
mystified and put the following questions to the guide. 

" And did ye say St. Peter and St. Paul, misther 
guide 1 " 

" Yes." 

" The Apostles, now, did ye mane 1 " 

" Yes ! " 

^^ Faith and I never heard before that they had two heads 
a- piece. I always believed that they had long heads, but I 
niver heard they were two-headed men." 
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" What do you mean ? " 

" What do I mane ! Why did'nt they show me the sknlb 
of St. Peter and St. Paul standing on the altar at Freibomg 
in Switzerland and now you say there are two more here; 
and didn't you tell us at the last church (St. Paul's) that 
the body of St. Paul was under the altar? Now Enire^ 
misther guide, if the head was with it, that makes three 
heads for him. Do you mane to tell me St. Paul was a 
three-headed man 1 " 

The guide slipped oflf with a portion of the party to 
another part of the church before the Irishman had finished, 
who, after a few moments reflection, proceeded to harangue 
the few left behind. 

" I think I can make it out," continued our amusinr 
friend, " I was once a godfather by proxy, and I never saw 
the child in all my life. Who knows but these skulls are- 
proxies 1 " 

Having satisfactorily reasoned the problem out he pro- 
ceeded to join the guide and party and we followed them 
to the Corsini Vault, where there is a beautiful " Pieta," 
by Bernini, that is, the mourning mother of Jesus bending 
over the dead form which rests upon her knees ; a pale 
light strained through yellow glass falls upon this beautiftd 
work of the sculptor and the effect is — sepulchral. The 
Corsini Chapel in the aisle above is a gorgeous and costly 
work, the very walls being inlaid with "precious stones." 

" They couldn't have been very precious in those days,"* 
said the Irishman, " or they wouldn't have wasted 'em on 
these walls." 

The Lateran Palace, now a museum, adjoins the church 
and contains a large collection of ancient sculptures and 
remains of ancient Eome ; a Christian museum containing 
sarcophagi, inscriptions, and other remains of early 
Christians ; also a picture gallery, with some very interest- 
ing mosaics and copies of early Christian pictures from 
the Catacombs which occupy part of the same building. . 

The Bapistery in the western angle of the Piazza is one 
of the oldest of the ancient buildings now standing in 
Eome and the font in the centre is pointed out as the one 
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used at the baptism of Constantine, but that is, as the guide 
said, " tradition." 

The Church of S. Clement's, near the Lateran, is ex- 
tremely interesting from the circumstance that the remains 
of three former churches have been discovered under the 
present building and which have now been cleared of the 
rubbish and exposed to view. A Monk lit some candles 
and conducted us to the dark vaults beneath, and upon 
each story as we descended the three former buildings 
could be plainly seen. The lowest is said to have been a 
heathen temple sometime before Christ; above this the 
work indicates the Second Century ; above this again the 
columns and frescoes of a Christian basilica are exposed 
and attributed to the Fourth Century, and above the whole 
the present church, so that four distinct buildings can be 
traced one over the other. 

Not far from S. Clement's and facing the Lateran is a 
church known as Scala Santa. The sacred stairs are said 
to have been brought from the palace of Pilate in Jerusa- 
lem about the Fourth Century, and which it is said Christ 
once ascended. The treads of these marble stairs are 
covered with wood and the staircase is immediately facing 
the entrance. The devotees ascend on their knees to the 
Sancta Sanctorum Capella, once the private chapel of the 
Popes, and when they have performed this most trjring feat 
upon their knees they are allowed to regain their " poor 
feet " and descend by one of the side staircases. 

In the centre of the Piazza of the Lateran stands an 
Egyptian Obelisk, the largest of about eleven now in Eome, 
part of the spoils of the conquests in Egypt. It would be 
interesting to know what kind of caisson they used for 
floating these to the Tiber, nearly 2,000 years ago, for we 
might adopt the same plan should we have another Cleo- 
patra's Needle to transport to the Thames. 

Ascending the Esquiline Hill we reach the Piazza S. 
Maria Maggiore, and the facade of the fine Basilica is 
before us, in front of which stands a fine column with a 
figure of the Virgin on the top. Of all the large and old 
churches in Bome dedicated to the Virgin, S. Maria 
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Maggiore lays claim to be the largest and oldest. The 
interior is 279 feet long by about fifty-seven feet wide. 
The cornices are supported by forty-two marble columns, 
over which are some early mosaics. The high-altar is said 
to cover the remains of St. Matthew; the confessio in 
front is another elaborate specimen of inlaid marbles, some 
of rare kinds, and here will repose the remains of Pope 
Pius IX. when the present Pope dies, whose remains will 
take their turn in Popes' Corner, St. Peter's, for the life- 
time of the succeeding Pope. For rare and beaatifiil 
marbles, the Sistine Chapel in this church is the mdst 
elaborate we saw in Eome. Panels of agate thirty inches 
square (the attendant lights a candle to show their 
transparency), others of amethyst, columns of Oriental 
alabaster, a canopy of gilt bronze with figures of angels 
supporting the church, £uae sculptures and other rare woi'ks 
add to the bewildering richness and costliness of this 
chapel. 

In the Borghese Chapel, immediately opposite, we ob- 
served a small black panel over the rich altar and we were 
told it was a miraculous picture of the Virgin by St. Luke, 
but in vain we tried to trace any form or colour through 
the blackness. W-e have seen so many pictures attributed 
to St. Luke ; however, in the case of the one in question, 
tradition is assisted by history, for it is recorded that this 
picture was carried in a procession by Gregory I. in 690, 
so that in this case there is only the odd 550 years or so to 
account for. At most of these grand churches, services are 
very rare, indeed at the high-altars, as in St. Peter's, the 
Pope only celebrates mass, so that really they are little 
more than show churches and considering that there are 
nearly 400 churches in Home it is not to be wondered that 
only about half the number are regularly made use of for 
service. 

The small Church of S. Guiseppe de' Falegnami, near 
the Forum, is built over the Mamertine Prison, perhaps the 
most ancient building existing in Rome. An inscriptioti 
on the front tells us that it was restored B.C. 22 ! There 
must have been restorers in those days as in these. We 
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were conducted down some stone steps into two vaults, in 
the lower one of which we were gravely informed St. 
Peter was imprisoned by order of Nero, and a small well 
was disclosed in the floor, which we were also told sprung 
up miraculously to enable Peter to baptize his jailors. 
Jugartha, Lentulas and many others suffered here fearful 
deaths under the iron rule of the State. Turning round to 
ascend the stairs we perceived our old friend the Irishman 
whom we met at the Lateran. As the guide ascended 
first he pointed to a large indentation in the wall which he 
said was caused by Peter's head being pushed against it in 
his descent, when the Irishman whispered in our ear : 

" That's an impression Peter himself would repudiate, as 
he would niver be weak enough to admit that his mortal 
head was so thick." 

Annie, yrhose knowledge of geology was derived from 
the slate rocks at Penrhyn, which she had been told were 
formerly clay and which time and great pressure had 
consolidated, suggested that "possibly the stone might 
have been clay at the time and consolidated since, leaving 
the impression." But as the wall is of volcanic origin, we 
were obliged to correct her. 

In another church, S. Maria in Via Lata (Corso), a room 
is shown in which they say St. Paul and St. Luke taught, 
and the basement, a kind of vault beneath the church, we 
were told was the remains of St. Paul's house (two last 
verses of the Acts), but there are so many places in Rome 
which claim that distinction. If the one in question is the 
true " Paul's house," the church must have been grafted on 
to the house in a very ingenious way to leave the " school- 
room " above intact whilst the walls underneath were taken 
away almost to their foundations. 

The two Jesuit churches, Ignatio and Gesii, situated in 
side-streets leading from the Corso, are very elaborate, 
. overdone with gorgeousness, we had almoist said gaudiness, 
from floors to ceiluigs ; but we could not admire the taste 
of ceiling decorations which represent falling archUedure — 
balustrades, pedestals, columns, cornices, correct in perspec- 
tive probably, from one point of view, but from all others 
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falling— with muscular figures clinging to balustrades and 
columns in gjrmnastic positions, all falling^ startling one si 
first sight, and one instinctively puts one's hand over the 
crown of one's head and flies to the nearest niche for 
protection. 

In " Ignatio " a service was being performed for Pope 
Pius IX., assisted by a band and about seventy vocalists^ 
under a conductor, who stood in front, b^ton in hand. As 
a matter of course the English people said that the whok 
thing was more like a musical entertainment than a solemn 
religious ceremony. An immense funeral trophy, sur- 
mounted by a sarcophagus, stood under the dome. Adjoin- 
ing this church is the Government Museum, containing some 
very interesting antiquities. 

The '* Gesii '' has also a very magnificent interior and in 
one of the side chapels perhaps the most costly altar in 
Home, dedicated to S. Ignatius, and underneath stands a 
gilt bronze sarcophagus which they say encloses his remains. 
The altar columns are of lapis lazuli with capitals of gilt 
bronze. Splendid emblematic groups of statuary also add 
to this altar's adornments. 

S. Maria in Aracoeli and S. Agostino, two fine old 
churches, possess miraculous figures; the first II santo 
bambino (sacred baby) to which we were told a little more 
than the miraculous is attached. A young Nonconformist 
minister, whom we met in the last church, volunteered to 
show us the way to the Capitoline Hill, upon which stands 
the Church and Monastery of S. Maria, where is treasured 
the '* sacred baby ;" he had been to see it a few days 
before. 

" The faithful," said he, " believed and many now believe 
that this doll has a divine power within it to succour and 
relieve persons who are in danger, and it is sometimes 
taken, with a great deal of ceremony, to the chambers of 
suffering (for a consideration^ of course, to benefit the Church)L 
When carried through the streets people used to kneel and' 
uncover and some do now, but they are chiefly the poor 
and illiterate, the more intelligent and educated ItaUans 
are not so superstitious. What astonishes me is how the 
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priests have been able to maintain superstitions of this 
kind so long, which they do not, cannot, believe themselves. 
It's all doomed now, under the new regime, all these super- 
stitions will pass away even as the heathen mythology has 
done." 

We might have told him that we had heard the same 
remark with regard to Christianity from some people we 
know belonging to a school of thought a long way in 
advance of our times, but forbore, as the long flight of steps 
leading to the church was before us and we thought we 
might require all the wind we could muster to get up some 
50 to 100 steps. 

The ceremony of exhibiting the bambino was to us 
amusing. First the Priest smiled graciously and took a 
pinch of snuff as he received us (all Monks and most of the 
Priests take snuff and win strangers by their gentle 
manners) ; secondly, he graciously offered us some snuff 
and fortified himself with another pinch ; and thirdly, he 
commenced the important ceremony by leisurely lighting 
two candles, took off his biretta and unlocked a door over 
the altar in the chapel. Inside were two iron doors held 
together by a strong lock which he turned and the iron 
doors opened slowly revealing a closet covered with jewels, 
sacred hearts and other offerings, with a handsomely-inlaid 
box that enclosed the bambino. A string was pulled and 
the box ran out of the recess to the front of the altar ; 
another key was produced and the lid slowly opened which 
disclosed a faded white satin covering fringed with gold, 
and again another and another, until at last the veritable 
bambino, a little not over good-looking wood figure, with a 
jewelled crown and most gorgeously bedecked with satin, 
gold and jewels was displayed. The Priest affected to pay 
it the greatest reverence, but after a time he relaxed and 
took it out of the box as he would any other doll, laughed, 
joked and took snuff in the sacred presence. The feet, we 
observed, were the dried remains of some poor disentombed 
child. Replacing it in the box the Priest reverently kissed 
the poor feet, bowed, crossed himself, locked the doors, put 
out the lights and the exhibition ended — by the payment 
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of one franc each. The power of money is not lost d^ 
of, and if a Monk or Priest shows anything in a choidiy 
whether it be a relic or a picture, even half-«rfiranc is Hot 
despised. 

The Priest bestowed another gracious smile upon us, 
took another pinch of snuff and then adieu ! 

We descended the steps rather sad — sad that intelligent 
men should make an exhibition of such things for tk 
money's sake, for they must know that the ridicule rf 
Enghsh prejudice and in such cases as this enlightenment^ ii 
is an inexorable result. 

Annie was silent for a time as we made our way to 
St. Augostino, she was resolving some weighty matter in 
her mind, at last she broke silence— 

" Well, Jack, I had made up my mind to believe eVeqf- 
thing, but I can-wo^ make up my mind to believe that ! " 

The miraculous figure of the Virgin and Child at Si 
Augostino is of marble and evidently very old. When We 
entered the fine church a quantity of candles were burmnj; 
around it ; the figure was adorned with jewels, vothe 
ofiferings, and surrounded by glass cases containing all kinds 
of ofiferings, watches, rings and other personal adommeiiti. 
Pictures were hung around representing the miracles tiiii 
had been performed, all of which were dated and names 
given, in which there was great sameness as the Virgin and 
Child were represented to have appeared much in the same 
position and in the same part of the room. Some two or 
three hundred men, women and children were kneelii^ 
around with their eyes fixed on the figure, apparentlqf 
pleading some cause, perhaps that their small investmei^ 
in the Banco Lotto might yield a prize on the following 
Saturday or any other small favour. Men, women and 
young persons approached in great numbers and kissed tlie 
toe, which, by the way, had been worn away and a braaii 
one substituted. Mothers lifted their young children tO 
perform the same ceremony. 

The young minister who had followed us said, " Do yoU 
see that % " — ^referring to the young children — " implanting 
idolatry in their young minds, idolatry as great as any thift 
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existed in Eome before the Christian era. Do you know the 
origin of this figure 1 " 

We confessed that we did not, except that we had read 
that it was attributed to a sculptor named Jacopo Tatti. 

" Ah, they may say so," said the sceptical young man, 
^' but archaeologists differ. I have heard it said that it was 
an early representation of Nero in his mother's arms, found 
amongst the ruins and promoted by the church, from which 
it derives its name and miraculous reputation; like the 
bronze figure in St. Peter's, found in the Fifth Century, 
which is known to be of heathen origin." 

^'Conversions never anticipated by their original de- 
signers," we replied, " if what you say is correct." 

Where our young friend obtained his information upon 
which he had formed his conclusions we did not enquire. 
English people when they go to Eome for the first time 
muBt be chary of airing their prejudices. As long as they 
circulate them only through the valves of their own party 
it matters not, but some are rude enough to offend those 
who hold opposite prejudices. 

There are some fine chapels in this church decorated 
with some high-class pictures and sculptures, one large 
picture being by Kaphael. 

The Capuchine Church (S. Maria della Goncerzione) is 
another attractive church to strangers and contains some 
good pictures, one particularly good, St. Michael, by Guido 
Keni, which, like most other fine pictures in Italian 
churches, is covered with a curtain, a gentle hint to the 
visitors that a fee is required to be drawn from their 
purses ere the drawing of the curtain can take place. But 
the chief motive is the morbid curiosity of strangers to 
visit the exhibition, in the vaults underneath, of the bones 
and skulls of about 5,000 Capuchine Monks who have been 
interred there from time to time. These remains are built 
up round the walls, which are completely obscured by the 
walls of bones ; arched niches are formed at intervals and 
the ceilings are decorated (1) with centres formed with 
skulls and leg-bones, bordered with ribs and other bones in 
2ig-zag, galosbe or some other pattern, with corner pieces 
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formed with skulls, leg and arm-bones. There is some 
taste displayed in the arrangement, but the exhibiticni 
itself is in very bad taste. Leg and arm-bones cross and 
recross, vertebrsB are curved and distorted, while dozens of 
skulls grin from every corner in ghastly fashion. He 
earth (as in Campo Santo, at Pisa, and some other bnrial 
places) was brought from Jerusalem and when one of liie 
Monks died he was buried, without any coffin, in his 
cassock; after a time to be disinterred and the bones 
arranged by his living brothers as described. Some have 
been disinterred entire with the flesh dried upon the bones, 
the features and colour of the hair being recognizable; 
these are stuck upright in the niches, robed in their mouldy 
cassocks, grasping crucifixes. One or two of the more 
recent are exhibited in a reclining position. 

Most people leave with a shudder and a regret that such 
a show should be tolerated by the Church and the State fbr 
the sake of the fees. 

" What a rattle of bones will be there when the trumpet 
sounds," observed a gentleman to us as we came out if 
the little door into the fresh air, '' and unless they all jump 
together by natural selection, what a time it will take to 
find their own and pull themselves together." 

" A very irreverent remark, sir," said Annie in an out- 
spoken manner, who had emerged from the charnel-house 
pale and nervous. 

" Irrelevant ! " observed another, and the stranger walked 
away without a word. 

The Monastery is suppressed by the Government and 
only a few very dirty, forlorn-looking Monks remain to 
show the church and its ghastly vaults, to receive the fees 
and to contemplate to what they must come at last, when 
will end the Capuchins and, perhaps, their horrible show. 

Eetuming towards the Piazza de Spagna we saw a group 
standing before the column erected by Pope Pius IX. " in 
honour of the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary." 
A flood of Baptists had swept over from the shores of 
England, arriving on the previous night, their mission 
being to open a new chapel, and we thought these mig^ 
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be of them and we halted to listen to their remarks. They 
had been reading the dedication on the tablet to the 
'^Mother of God/' and great indignation appeared to 
prevail. One little gentleman dressed in unsoiled black, 
Yorkshire, and white necktie reddened like an over-ripe 
sack apple, almost to blackness, as he denounced the deoi- 
eation — 
f " Mother of God ! " " what blasphemy I " said he. 

A slight wave of the air, rolling forth a chorus of refined 
sympathetic groans appeared to curl softly from the whole 
group which was composed of both sexes. 

A few Italian boys had gathered near and appeared 
much amused at the strange tongue. 

The little gentleman continued — 

" A few years ago only one Protestant church was allowed 
near Kome by the intolerant Papacy and yet they expected 
us to tolerate their churches and their encroachments upon 
our laws, in our midst everywhere, and we did, showing a 
moderation which did not exist in Kome and wotdd not now 
if the Papacy could prevent it. In a large room just 
below," pointing in the direction of the Porta del Popolo, 
" which is soon to be supplemented by a fine Gothic 
church, our Protestant brethren of the Establishment and 
Nonconformists huddled together for worship almost in as 
much peril as the early Christians in the Catacombs. 
But," said he with a satisfied smile of triumph undulating 
in every line and wrinkle of his face and which was 
reflected in the faces of his auditory with and without 
wrinkles, *^ it is all changed now under the Monarchy, and 
Protestant churches of A-L-L denominations are springing 
up within the walls of once intolerant and Papal Kome ; 
already there are seven or eight." 

" And there will soon be seventy or eighty," interposed 
several voices, the trebles of the ladies blending har- 
moniously with the rest. 

The little man continued — 

^* Father Gavazzi has a Reformed Church and is making 
many converts amongst Italians, and the people are becom- 
ing every day better educated and less tolerant of priest- 
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craft. Discussions are going on all over Italy as to the 
best system of education for the people. And " — ^this with 
a soft and patronizing look towards the ladies — *' an agita- 
tion is afloat for the higher education of women and for 
the promotion of their rights." 

All the ladies at this moment rushed to the front and — 
we left them there. 

Surfeited with churches, we will in our next stage visit 
regal, secular and ancient Bome. 



NINETEENTH STAGE. 

PALAOE&— THB CAPITAL — ^MB. BDIBON INYOKBD AND JOHN KNOX 
BEP90ACHED— PARKS AKD YILLAB — BUINS OF ANCIENT 
BOHE — THE FOBUM — ^THB COLOSSEUM, PBOPOSITION FOB THE 
SOTJBCE OP A NEW MINT— THE PALATINE AND SOME UNPA- 
LATABLE STOBIES—BATHS OF CABAOALLA, AND THE MOBALS 
OF THE PEOPLE — SOME FOOTSTEPS BLOCKED— TOMBS ABOYB 
GROUND, AND TOMBS UNDEBQBOUND— 80MB MOBE OF OLD 
BOME— VISIT TO THE POPE, HIS SELF-APPOINTED FEMALB 
DOCTOBS— TIVOLI. 

The picture galleries of Rome are, except one, private pro- 
perty, but Open to the public on certain days by permission 
of the owners of the palaces. Artists have permission to 
copy, and both sexes make use of the privilege. The chief 
of these is in the Borghese palace, a series of richly furnished 
rooms with handsomely painted ceilings on fresco, over- 
powering with gay colours the more subdued tones of the 
" old masters." The best pictures have been engraved, and 
are well known ; but many of the others clauned to be 
originals, as in other galleries cannot be verified. 

Titian's " EcMly wnd Heavenly Love " is the favourite, and 
always has a crowd of admirers round it — at the Barberini 
palace is Guide Eeni's celebrated portrait of Beatrice Cenci — 
some say it was not intended for her — an insignificant pic- 
ture, and like the gallery, disappointing. The beauty of the 
great master's work appears to have been rubbed off by 
cleaning, although there is still some fine colouring to be 
traced, but really, why this picture is so persistently copied 
and so much sought for we cannot understand. Every 
dealer has one copy, some more than one ; every print-shop 
exhibits prints and photos of the picture, and copies of the 

S 
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Genci are exhibited all over Eome in as great numbers and 
as prominently as the portrait of the " Old Pope." Besides 
there is a horrible story in connection with her history that 
it would be as well not to perpetuate. At the EospigUosi 
Palace is the celebrated " Aurora " by Guido, a fresco on the 
ceiling of the Casino, shewing distinctly the hand of time 
rather than that of the master, in the faint remains of what 
the picture was; and the whole will gradually become 
fainter as the hand of the destroyer stealthily but steadily 
works on, until the day arrives for calling in the further 
aid of the restorer's hand already too visible. 

The Palace itself is not shewn without special permission, 
and so we wandered on to the Palazzo Eegia, formerly the 
palace of the Popes, now the residence of the King of Italy, 
a fine building on the Quirinal Hill. The state apartments 
are shewn (about fifteen) one after the other, magnificently 
furnished, the walls covered with silk damask, a different 
colour in each room and the ceilings covered with richly 
coloured frescoes and gilding. Beyond this there is nothing 
of note, for it is not likely the Pope would leave anything 
that he could carry off to the Vatican. The Doria and 
Corsini palaces, full of pictures and sculptures, can be visited 
by permission easily obtained. There are in all about 
seventy palaces in Kome, most of which contain something 
of interest and all accessible. To see everything, however, 
requires several months besides a great deal of muscular 
activity, as well as patience ; for going on day after day, 
looking at fine things is very fatiguing, even in art an 
enthusiast experiences the embarras de richesses sometimes, 
and becomes a confusionist. 

The only public gallery is at the Capitol on one of the 
hills, a site that has seen as many changes as any in Rome. 
Once the site of the great Temple of Jupiter and other pagan 
shrines, now a museum and picture gallery, where many of 
the fine sculptures, &c., that have been found from time to 
time are deposited. Amongst these ai*e the Venus called 
the CapUoline Venus and the Ih/ing Gladiator j well known 
works, both found imbedded in debris cast aside as worthless, 
like the fine old steel grates and carved wood chimney pieces. 
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the Chippendale furniture and the circular mirrors of the 
last century, now so eagerly sought after at unheard of 
prices for their resurrection (absurd comparison). The 
fanaticism of the christians led them to mutilate, destroy 
and bury out of sight, some of Rome's ancient sculptures ; 
everything bearing the likeness of the human form, might 
have been regarded as a pagan idol and destroyed as a little 
retribution for their early wrongs. When Mr. Edison or 
someone else shall have invented a telephone to reach the 
world of spirits, the spiritual voices of those who know 
might condescend to settle this and other equally learned 
speculations. 

It occurs to us that the same order of fanatical destruc- 
tiveness was abroad when our beautiful Abbeys (Foun- 
tains, Furness, Tintem, &c.,) were dismantled. It was all 
very well for John Knox to say " if we wish to get rid of 
the rooks we must destroy their nests," but John was an 
enthusiast; all enthusiasts are bigots, and all bigots are 
intolerant of everjrthing but their own idol whatever 
it may be. We have no objection to the dispersion of 
the rooks, if they were rooks, but we object to the 
destruction of the nests which nii^t have sheltered 
pigeons and doves, after the rooks. The power that vxis 
and John Knox could not have had any appreciation of 
art ; nor could the power which destroyed, or John Knox 
who gloated over the ruins, have had the slightest forecast 
that the very ruins would become a school of art for archi- 
tects, who up to this day have not attempted to improve a 
line, a moulding, or an enrichment, but still continue to 
copy and adapt. Surely more would have been left, if this 
could have been foreseen. 

The museum and picture galleries of the Capitol are fiill 
of archaeological and aesthetic wealth. In the former there 
is a most interesting map of ancient Eome, sunk in marble 
slabs of large dimensions executed in the latter part of the 
second century. 

Near to the Capitol the Tarpeian Rock is pointed out, but 
as usual where proof is wanting, archaeologists are not agreed 
that this was th$ Bock from which the poor victims were 
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hurled : if it was, the ground must have heen very much 
raised above or sunk below, as the fall is not more than from 
twenty-five to thirty feet. 

The stranger looks in vain for shady boulevards, and we 
might almost say for parks ; the only refuges from the heat 
of summer being the narrow gorge-like streets bordered with 
tower-like houses, and the Pincio with the Borghese GrardenB 
adjoining. The latter has more the character of a park, 
small in extent ; the former are gardens where a militaiyband 
plays every evening at five to the public who sit and prome 
nade about, whilst others drive round the small circle which 
occupies just three minutes (at a slow pace), and then repair 
to the Borghese Gardens for a longer detour. 

The King when he drives out usually goes round the 
Pincio once, and thence to the Borghese. 

The Borghese Villa situated in about the centre of the 
park is a great attraction when open to the public, for 
besides being beautiftiUy situated and internally decorated 
with excellent taste, contains a collection of fine statuary, 
frescos and paintings. Besides the ancient, there are some 
modem worits by Bernini. 

" David " we particularly admired, the firm expression of 
the countenance, and the rigidity of the muscles spread orear 
the whole frame as he is about to sling the stone, leaves an 
impression not easily forgotten. Another fine figure by 
Ganova of Pauline Borghese, sister of Nopoleon the Ist ae 
Venus is admired, although the delicacy conventional of the 
lady represented might be questioned. In this park are the 
ruins of Kaphael's Villa. 

The fountains of Rome are numerous, costly and handsome 
— so to speak — ^but of questionable taste unpeu hop foriy in 
some cases naked marble figures belching water, ana animals 
squirting at one another is improbable in Nature, whilst in 
Art they have no affinity to the sublime and beautiful. 
Many of these are modem, and some of great antiquity ; and 
if they had dissappeared with ancient Rome and been used 
to construct other and more useful buildings they would not 
be missed. It is well known that the temples and palaces 
of the ancient city were worked up in the construction of 
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' more modem erections ; the Colosseum for example, was a 
stone quarry for other buildings, and it is a wonder there is 
any of it left. What is left, however, of this and other 
temples, is taken care of; for it is the * ruins * that are the 
attractions for strangers. These after all are only beautiful 
from an archaeological point of view, and only interesting 
when clothed with historical associations. The casual 
visitors, accustomed to modem beautiful cities, say as they 
would of a skinny woman, "there's no beauty in bare 
bones." 

The Forum of Trajan, generally the first ruin visited, 
is in the centre of a square, some depth below the road- 
way, and surrounded by modem buildmgs. Upon a paved 
court stand a few broken column^ in situ, many fragments 
of which, interpersed with cornices, are piled around the 
margin. Trajan's Column stands tolerably perfect in the 
midst, perfect as its modem rival in the Place Yendome, 
Paris, but then it never had such a fall. Passing on we see 
two columns half buried, and part of a cornice against the 
side of a house, by some said to be the remains of the temple 
of Janus, all the rest with the temple of Minerva, which 
adjoined having been used up. So we go on to the Forum 
Eomanum, where the guides direct attention to the temple 
of Saturn, the Colonnade of the twelve Gods, and a great 
many others, amongst them the palace of Julius Caesar, and 
go so far as to point out the spot where Mark Antony stood 
when he delivered his celebrated funereal oration. 

The arch of Septimus Severus is tolerably preserved, and 
the Via Sacra can be traced for some distance, being the 
same paving-stones over which the sacred processions passed. 
The three vaulted arches near the Forum formed part of the 
Basilica of Constantine, from which an idea is formed of the 
immense strength of Eoman masonry, and the magnitude of 
the building. The arch of Titus and that of Constantine, 
still resist the wear of ages, and stand picturesquely amongst 
the surrounding ruins. The most prominent of these being 
that wonderful structure the Colosseum, enough of which is 
left to enable one to form an idea of its former use. The 
' Boyal box,' or rather the part where the Emperors sat, is 
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pointed out, also the seats of the Vestal Yiigins. The Ra- 
diators' entrances and the lions' dens, are all to be made oat 
with a little imagination to assist ; but it does not need any 
stretch of fancy to realize the assembling of 90,000 people 
within that vast building, to witness the gladiatorial displays^ 
the martyrdoms of the poor christians, and the naval 
engagements, when the arena was flooded to float galleys 
around, with warriors to contend against each other '' even 
unto death" for the amusement of the enlightened '^ Masters 
of the World," and all "to make a Roman holiday!" 
Outside the remains of a fountain (Meta Sudans) is pointed 
out, where the successful gladiators used to wash the blood 
of their opponents from their own bodies after a contest 
Close to this is the base upon which stood the colossal 
statue in bronze of Nero, 117 feet high, but what had become 
of the statue, our informant said not ; perhaps, it might 
have been worked up, and is now circulating as coin of the 
realm in the shape of centissimi : This, if a fact, would be 
a boon to the travelling public, and one might very well add 
that if the silver altars and golden candlesticks with the 
other votive treasures made of the precious metals which 
cram the churches of Italy, were to be worked up also for 
a similar purpose, they would form a more agreeable circu- 
lating medium than the present wretched paper circulation 
of the country. 

Ruins of baths and temples in the neighbourhood of the 
Colosseum, can be traced almost without end to the search, 
but the Palatine hill, the site of the traditional city of 
Romulus, and where stood the palaces of the emperors and 
all their surroundings, has absorbed most attention and is 
being gradually excavated, the work of Napoleon the 3id, 
and the Emperor of Russia, being now continued by the 
Italian Government. So much has already been laid bare 
that it.takes from two to three hours to walk over it, but to 
dwell upon everything and to endeavour to realise everything 
that stood upon this Imperial hill would occupy more than 
the patience of the investigator would endure. 

We have just been scanning a very dreary " Walk through 
Rome " by a clergymen, more particularly that part which 
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refers to the Palatine hill ; a very learned retrospect of 
historic times, but very dreary, so dreaiy that we felt bound 
to believe the author regretted that those, to him venerated 
classic days, had passed away. He is welcome to treasure 
his sentiment and his love for those times, but we prefer 
our own unsentimental days, and can make ourselves in 
these tolerably happy. Such a reverend and learned friend 
would spend a whole lifetime upon the Palatine. 

A street of shops, with the narrow road paved very much 
as Rome is payed in the present day, is very perfect, as ruins 
go; and over these are the remains of the buildings of 
Caligula (a.d. 37). The Romans were not particular as to 
what they covered up, hence one building was erected over a 
previous one, and one palace over another, which so raised 
the soil that in excavating, the remains of two and sometimes 
three buildings are discovered one over the other. The wall 
of Romulus is pointed out, which is supposed to have girdled 
the hill, and being the oldest wall discovered they christen 
it with the oldest name in Roman history. A private 
house, with frescoes on the walls, and mosaic floors, as 
perfect as anything at Pompeii, has been recovered, and, 
with the aid of a little patching, conveys a fair idea of a rich 
man's or woman's house in the days of its origin. 

On the crown of the hill the palace of the Emperors has 
been laid bare, or what remains of it. The throne room 
where the Emperors granted audience, the chapel of the 
household gods, the Basilica and other portions of the 
building are pointed out for the edification of the visitor 
and the satisfaction of the guide. In the Basilica it is said 
by some that Paul stood before Nero ; and a circular slab, 
which has almost ceased to be, having been carried away, a 
fragment at a time by visitors, was supposed to be the slab 
upon which the saint stood ; whilst others aver that the 
very building in which the very Paul stood is underneath* 
Who's to decide ? 

The Triclinium (dining hall) is more perfect, the marble in 
the apse and the inlaid marble floor at this end being toler- 
ably well preserved. Behind this the guide pointed out the 
Tomitarium, and we will endeavour to recall the exact 
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description he gave. " This is ihe Yomitarium. Our an- 
oestors were fond of good living aud plenty of it, and when 
they had eaten until they could eat no more they would run 
to the vomitarium, not to ' take an emetic for another whet^' 
but to tickle their throats with a feather until everything 
was expelled, after which they would go back to the feant 
and begin again." 

Passing on, the guide volunteered another tale. Pointing 
to a particular spot, he said, ^* That is where Domitian used 
to amuse himself sticking flies with a large pin, and / have 

fou/nd the very pin" That's a well, never mind, let us 

go on. 

The whole of the Palatine Hill is covered with remaiaa 
of buildings, which are being gradually brought to light hr 
tiie investigators ; and a neighbouring convent which stanoa 
in the way having been confiscated will in time be cleared 
away, to make room for the extension of the search. IIj» 
doubt the whole will be one of these days laid bare, andy as 
at Pompeii, the visitor will walk over the original pave* 
ments, bordered with the original walls of the prigjnal 
buildings. Workmen are now busy excavating a kind of 
arena which is supposed to have been a stadium, a race- 
course. The remains of another building, by some supposed 
to have been a barrack by others a pedagogium, school 
house, is interesting from the number of curious caricatures 
and words scratch^ upon the walls, such as school boys or 
soldiers would do in idle moments. Some of these are any- 
thing but complimentary to the Christians, one of whom la 
represented with the head of an ass, which has been cut out 
and removed to the museum. It was about this spot the 
Emperor of Russia's excavations continued for nine yeacs^ 
without bringing anything to light of consequence, that be 
could carry oflF to enrich his museum. 

Before leaving the Palatine we will just glance at the 
view therefrom. On one side the Forum Eomanum with 
all its surroundings, from the Colosseum to the Capitol ; on 
the other the Tiber and Mount Janiculus ; farther round the 
ruins of the great aqueduct and the circus Maximus, where 
from 300 to 400 thousand assembled to witness the nuoea 
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at the foot of the Aventine, and which the Emperors over- 
looked from the Palatine. This, at a glance, but with a 
good recollection of Eoman history and a good History to 
assist the memory, with time and patience, a large amount of 
curiosity might be gratified by the view from the Palatine. 
From that look out, what does exist of ancient Bome might 
be traced and what does not exist, as the Forum Boarium, 
or cattle market, might be spotted ; and all might be clothed 
and peopled according to the powers of memory or concep- 
tion of the spectator. We, alas ! possess neither, and so we 
will pass on through the Arch of Constantine to the Baths 
of Caracalla on the Appian Way, in the excavation of which 
some of the most valuable statuary was discovered. The 
Famese group, called the Farnese Bull, the Hercules and 
Venus, all in the museum at Naples, were found here. The 
guide informed us that the bathing could be indulged in by 
1600 bathers at one time, but the baths occupied but a 
comparatively small portion of the magnificent and extensive 
buildings which once existed, and the other uses of a great 
many of which have not been determined by the archaeolo- 
gists. Earthenware pipes for warming the baths are still 
Me sUUy and it was in these the guide unblushingly informed 
us that the young ladies of the period used to disport grace- 
fully, naiad-like, in the water for the amusement of the 
gentlemen of the period, whilst another party of young girls 
perfectly nude ran races in the stadium or racecourse, within 
the walls of the buildings, and in the presence of the Eoman 
youth and manhood 1 

This revelation appeared to shock the ladies, but one 
elderly gentleman thought he might improve the occasion 
to draw a parallel. 

*' And what is the modem ballet," said he, " isn't it almost 
as bad; and isn't it the chief amusement of the Boman 
youth and manhood in the present day ? " 

The Italians frequent the theatres for the ballet; the 
opera is secondary, that is to say, one act of the opera pre- 
cedes and the remainder follows the ballet, which usually 
occupies an hour. An Italian theatre is differently arranged 
to ours, they have no screaming gallery, sedate upper boxes. 
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or fiill dress circle. There are only private boxes, littk 
drawing rooms in their way, where visits are received and 
conversation carried on, unpleasantly to our ears, doling the 
performance of the opera. The ]^t is divided into two 
classes for the gentlemen, who during the performance of 
the ballet are tolerably quiet ; but at other times conversa- 
tion is unrestrained. 

Leaving the Baths of Garacalla we proceed along the 
Appian Way, passing the arch of Drusus and thence to the 
church of St. Sebastiano, where they show with aU form 
and reverence the arrows which pierced the Saint and one 
of his hands, the teeth and hands of St Peter and St. Paul, 
and some other relics, prominent amongst which are the 
prints of two feet cut into a block of marble. These the 
monk said were the actual footprints of Christ, but did not 
say under what circumstance they had come there, or what 
miracle. Farther on towards the catacombs of St. GalixtoB 
is a small church, '' Domine quo vadis." The legend says 
that St. Peter here met his Master and put the qnestkm 
above, " Lord where goest thou 1 " and received in repty, 
"Venio iterum crucifigi," — "I am going again to be 
crucified." The footprints of Christ in a block of marUe 
are shown here also, said to have been impressed on that 
occasion; but in these matter of fact days people are 
inclined to quite an opposite impression. The woman who 
showed the church brought us some excellent white vrine, 
which we drank and enjoyed at the foot of the relic. 

Passing on, we come to the tombs of the Scipios and many 
others, for the road is fringed on both sides with tombs, 
some of them restored, of Rome's ancient people. The 
Catacombs of St. Calixtus form a small portion of the 
Catacombs which exist under Rome (estimated at 500 miles), 
but are more visited than others being, perhaps, more 
accessible. We descend into these subterranean regions 
with lighted candles and follow the guide througih the 
various windings from which numbers of passages and 
chambers diverge. Tombs of the early Popes are pointed 
out, one of Sixtus 2nd, who died a martyr in 258, which a 
long inscription in Latin records. Some frescoes on the 
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walls axe hardly visible, and we pass on to another chamber 
where two mummy-like bodies are shown — in stone coffins 
with glass lids — ^poor Christians who in life never dreamed 
that after nearly 2000 years they would have been made 
such an exhibition of. Could their spirits look on and 
behold the curious eyes day after day peeping through the 
glass, they might blush, if spirits do blush, to find their 
dust famous. After about a quarter of an hour to twenty 
minutes winding about, in and out, in such a fashion that 
one wonders the guide does not lose his way, we ascend a 
number of steps and rise again from the chamel house into 
the light of day. It is only within the last Pope's reign 
that these Catacombs have been discovered, cleared of 
rubbish and opened to the public. 

The Ghetto, or Jews' quarter, strangers usually visit, as 
there are so many curious customs to be observ^, as well 
as some interesting buildings and ruins on the way. Among 
the former is the Palace of the Cenci and the ruins of the 
Portico of Octavia, all that remains of which Pagan temple 
is now amalgamated with a Christian church. The theatre 
of Marcellus, or what is left of it, is now occupied and 
adapted for dwellings, the lower part being let out for work- 
shops, Hke the Baths of Diocletian on the Quirinal Hill. 
"To what vile purposes" some of these once fine things 
" come at last," is illustrated by the Mausoleum of Augustus, 
near the Corso, which is now used by travelling circuses. 

From the Ghetto we proceed to the arch of Janus, a bold 
building supposed to have been used as a kind of Ex- 
change, close to which is the small arch of the money 
changers, erected by the merchants or dealers in the Forum 
Boarium in honour of Septimus Severus — so the inscription 
informs us. 

The old drain. Cloaca Maxima, near, is said to be the 
oldest known application of the Arch, and still survives, 
although more than 2000 years has passed over its crown. 
Several old churches are hereabout, all having very vener- 
able histories, relics and pictures ; one of the latter by St. 
Luke (?), but without stopping to dwell upon these, we pass 
on to the round temple of Vesta, or Hercules Victor or any- 
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one or anything else archseologists can agree apon, for ib 
seems they are still undecided. The small chapel, howew, 
erected in the centre is known as S. Maria del Sale. One 
of the columns is missing from the colonnade, and the od0 
known as the column of rhocas in the Forum looks like tbe 
'^ missing link." Another small temple near, our leaned 
friends are quite in the dark about, and they will not era 
give it a name. The house of Eienzi, with its long inaarif- 
tions, is close to these temples and appears to be well jm- 
served. Passing on, over the Tiber, we asoend the hill W 
S. Pietro in Montario, where they say St. Peter was cmcifiad, 
head downwards; and they show, in the court of tk 
Monastery, a chapel with an opening in the floor white 
they say the cross stood. 

'' History and tradition are at cross-purposes here,'' siid 
an old gentleman, '' for history says St. Peter never was ia 
Eome, and tradition says he was. I am inclined to believe 
history and to condemn the (w)hole story we have jn^ 
heard." 

This poor pun appeared to afford him immense satis&ctiQD, 
for he had 2JI the laughing it was intended to provdke to 
himself. 

There is a very fine fountain on this hill, and the ground* 
around are park-like and nicely planted with shrubs and 
trees, whilst the view over the city and campagna, with the 
AlbanMountains fading away on the horizon tine,is one of tlie 
best to be obtained in the neighbourhood of the Eternal Gi^. 

To go to Eome and not see the Pope has been the lot of 
visitors for some time past, in consequence of the inflrmitj 
of Pius the Ninth ; but now that there is a new Pontiff 
visitors are received twice a week. An invitation is easillj 
obtained by application to the English Consul, who takes 
down name and address, and the bearer of the written fonn 
from the Vatican must have a lucrative post, for he alwep 
waits for two or three francs. 

Joining a party dressed in the prescribed costunLe, viib : 
full dress black for gentlemen, and for ladies black with 
black veils, we started for the Vatican, buying a few rosaiHB 
on our way for the oontificial blessing. 
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Ascending a wide marble staircase we entered a larse 
and handsomely decorated reception chamber — " tolerabr^ 
comfortable quarters for the descendant of a poor fisher- 
man," somebody whispered — and we were received by a 
number of gorgeously dressed attendants, with heralds 
jackets of crimson silk, ornamented with raised yelyet 
flowers, breeches of crimson corded silk, and silk stockings 
of the same colour. These were marshalled by some others 
in foil dress, with gold chain collars (like so many Lord 
Mayors' lackeys), and a number of medals on their breasts. 
Besides these there were a few soldiers. Our passes and 
costumes were examined, and everjrthing being found proper 
we were allowed to enter the long corridor which surrounds 
a courtyard, two sides of which were filled with the patiently 
attendant public — faithful and unfaithfiil — about 500 
altogether. We observed that most people had rosaries, 
whilst the priests had crucifixes or some altar decorations 
for the papal blessing. Conversation and good humour 
appeared to prevail as we stood in single file on each side 
of the corridor, until the Pope made his appearance, when 
all eyes were strained towards the end of the gallery, and 
silence, followed by low whispering, ensued. The Pope was 
dressed in a white cassock fnnged with gold, red morocco 
slippers; a small skull cap covered his head. He was 
attended by a secretary and a cardinal — ^the secretary taking 
the papers from the visitors and reading the names aloud, 
seriatim, afterwards introducing them to his Holiness, who 
put his right hand upon their heads, or extended his left to 
be kissed with the option of kissing his red slipper. It 
appeared to us that the whole thing was most amusing to 
every one concerned. The Pope smiled and spoke to every 
one as he moved along the single files, all kneeling as he 
approached ; the secretary smiled, the cardinal was more 
stem but evidently enjoying inward satisfaction ; and the 
people were all excitement, every smiling face brightening 
when the Pope approached and put some question, or made 
some remark to each individually receiving his blessing, his 
Holiness receiving their optional kiss (t. e. on the hand or 
the foot). It was amusing to see the efforts of tall men 
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and fat women trying to position themselves on all fours ao 
as to reach the red sKpper with their lips, as the Pope passed 
along. The little fat woman we had seen in St. Petrfs 
making such efforts to reach the Saint's toe stood opposite 
to us, and as the Pope approached, she knelt and rehearsed 
her part, it was evident that she meant to kiss his toe, bat 
how to do it % — she tried all fours but could not get her lips 
within a foot of the floor; what could be done 1 ffii 
Holiness was before her, all smiles, in a moment the sacred 
foot would be gone and she a disappointed woman, when 
with a sudden impulse of her indomitable will she threw 
out her feet, bruising her neighbour, who gave a small 
scream. In a moment the little fat woman was on her 
stomach, which acted as a fulcrum. Down went her head, 
up went her feet ; and a sharp smack of the Ups announced 
that a woman's will and wit had conquered. Everyone 
laughed, even the Pope himself, as the little lady got up 
red in the face with her exertion and jubilant at her vic- 
torious achievement. The secretary enquired the nationality 
and faith of every foreigner, and when it came to our torn 
and we answered Protestant, the left hand was placed againrt 
our lips, whilst Annie, who had not been questioned, ob- 
tained a blessing for herself and her rosaries. 

From the moment His Holiness and suite entered the 
gallery Annie had taken a great and sympathising interest 
in him which was reciprocated by a lady standing next to 
her, and we heard at intervals such expressions as — 

" Poor man !" " How ill he looks !" " How pale and 
cai'ewom !" when their sympathy began to take a suggestive 
and practical form, and Annie observed — 

" He evidently wants the care of a good wife to feed him 
up. 

" Some of my strong soup," said her neighbour. 

" A change of air and rest from the worrying old cardi- 
nals," Annie observed again. 

"A bottle of my husband's old port every day," sug- 
gested the sympathising lady. 

All very agreeable medicines, and would have suited the 
Pontiff, no doubt, if he could have taken them all ; but^ tx 
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the moment, it appeared to us that a pinch of snuff would 
have been a temporary stimulant, although his nose and the 
front of the vestment bore strongly marked evidence of a 
good supply having been laid up before beginning the te- 
dious visitation. 

An altercation was going on just above us, in an under- 
tone, as the Pope approached, between an English clergy- 
man of small stature and his wife. 

" Kneel down," said the wife. 

" I will not" he replied, emphatically. 

"But you must — ^it's expected — required of you," en- 
treated the wife. 

" I will Tiot kneel," he said, more emphatically. 

The secretary, in a few moments after, put the usual 
question, and received in reply "English Ecclesiastic;" and 
the English ecclesiastic was introduced to the Pope, who 
smiled and placed his hand upon the head of the clergy- 
man of small stature, when, whether through the Papal 
blessing being too weighty and the ecclesiastical knees too 
week, or the emphatic wiU being empowered, we know not, 
but we do know that as soon as tilie Pontificial hand touched 
the ecclesiastical head, down went the heretical knees upon 
the Roman floor. 

The imposing train passed into the other corridor crowded 
with expectants, to go through the same ceremony, and we 
were allowed to depart. Upon the whole we were gratified 
with the reception; everyone from the Pope downwards 
appeared to enjoy it ; and we did not observe a serious face 
amongst the 500. But looking at it from another point of 
view, there was a lack of dignity which is never wanting in 
a regal reception. The Pope appeared to us to be led round 
and paraded before the people Hke a successful schoolboy at 
an examination. 

Amongst the many drives round and about Home, that 
to Tivoli is perhaps the most popular, and as it does not lie 
near to any line of railway, a tramway (since completed) is 
being laid, 19 miles in length, which can never pay as the 
district is poor and thinly populated. Joining a carriage 
party, we started on a fine morning along the dusty road 
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which, as it rises, affords a beautiflil retrospect of Borne and 
the Campagna. About half way on the road a 8ul}diiir laher 
sends an unpleasant odour towards all comers; the riirer 
being the overflow from the lake, rushes under the itMMt 
in a thin blueish white fluid. 

Hadrian's Villa, about a mile from Tiyoli, is being gta- 
dually explored. It was here the Venus de Medici wm 
discovered. The hill is covered with olive and cypre» 
trees, amongst which the excavations are going on bringing 
to light the extensive and erratic buildings of the Emperor 
Hadrian. It was here he retired from the fatigaee of 
government, and amused himself, covering the hill with 
palaces, theatres, baths, a circus, academies and other build- 
ings, the use of which is not known. 

Tivoli is on a high hill and commands a delightful and 
extensive view ; very picturesque when looked at from the 
valley a mile away, but a wretchedly dirty town of poor 
people upon closer inspection. Indeed, the crowds of guides, 
donkey drivers, beggars old and young that beset the visitor, 
destroy nearly all the pleasure of the excursion. The car- 
riage stopped in a narrow dirty street, at the door of the 
Sybil Inn, where we alighted, and followed our guide to the 
garden, in which stands the temple of the ancient prophetess, 
overlooking the gorge, with its waterfalls and the fine am- 
phitheatre of hills which surround,, in return for this privi- 
lege the visitor is expected- to take lunch in the open air, 
and to pay the host whatever he pleases to charge, usually 
exorbitant. The view from the garden is very fine, but it 
is better from the other side, and being anxious to escape 
from the pests of the town we walked round and over the 
new fall which dashes down 330 feet. A fine view of the 
rock crowned with the little temple and its colonnade <rf 
Corinthian columns, the gorge and the waterfalls, is ob- 
tained, and a peep as well through the hills into the open 
country. Returning to our carriage we found the horses 
were put in and ready to start. Annie and another lady 
had taken their pla<;es and were surrounded by an increasing 
crowd, eagerly shouting, with hands outstretched towards 
the carriage. We edged our way through the crowd aad 
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when Annie saw us she said ^' Oh, Jack ! I am so glad you 
are come. I only gave a few biscuits, all I bad, to some 
children, when in a moment it was noised about that a 
lady was giving biscuits away, and now the whole popula- 
tion have turned out to beg of us, and I have not any 
more." We soon gave the driver orders to move on, and as 
we drove off the crowd hooted us because we did not empty 
our purses into the lap of laziness. 

It was long after sunset before we reached Rome, but we 
did not take cold of fever. 



TWENTIETH STAGE. 

BOM E DEFUQTIONB — AN ABI8T0CBAT NEWBPAPEB — SOME ENGLISH 
OPINIONS— NAPLES — CABMEN'S ENGLISH — H'APPT BBGOABS— 
OPEN AIB EMPLOYMENTS— SOME SUOOESTIONS WHEBE TO fISD 
THE MISSING LINK — CHUBCHES— MUSEUMS— STBEETS-CHIAJA 
— A WHITE FUNEBAL — S. MABTINO AND HIS MIBACUI«OUS POE- 
TBAIT — PALACES-— BAT AND ISLANDS — EXOUB8ION8 — SOBBSMTO 
— POMPEII — VESUVIUS. 

A MAN with a fine, clean linen shirt and a Poole suit on his 
back, a pair of Sparkes Hall's boots on his feet, and over 
all a Lincoln and Bennett to cover his head, must be some- 
thing ; and a man who takes the Times every day in Borne 
must be somebody. Such a conclusion was arrived at by 
a rapid process of reasoning, as a gentleman fulfilling all 
these requirements entered the salon of our hotel ana sat 
down to read his own Times, although the tables were 
covered with newspapers — German, American, French, 
Italian, English, and to represent the latter, conspicuous 
by its firm white paper and clean type, the grand old Times, 
Never before did it strike us that such a contrast to every 
thing of its kind should exist in the world of type and 
its paper as so prominently and often unpleasantly proves 
existence in the world of men and manners — an aristocrat 
of newspapers. The blotting paper and blotchy self im- 
portant heavy type of the German press ; the bilious paper 
and self-sufficient type of the American ; the unsubstantial 
paper and erratic type of the French; the poor but 
respectable Italian ; and then look at the English Times I 
Feel it, how substantial and genuine is the fabric of its 
broad sheets, white and firm as the front of a linen 
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shirt turned out by a west end blanchisseuse ; look at the 
type, clear and distinct as a schoolboy's roundhand ; read 
it and you feel (although creeds may differ) that there is 
an aristocracy of intellect, an authority of information, in 
every line. Cast your eye at the advertisements and you 
feel that it is a mighty power for disseminating all the 
wants of the human race, and the human race is ever want- 
ing — ^wanting to sell, wanting to buy, wanting to know or 
to make known. Look at it upon a table with many others 
of different nations, and it falls into order of precedence for 
selection as easily as a fine old English aristocrat stands 
conspicuous amongst betting men, publicans, touts and 
rabble of all sorts at a local race meeting. Never before 
did pride in our nationality rise so rapidly as it did when we 
selected this aristocrat from its plebeian-looking cotemporaries 
in the salon at Eome and sat down to read the grand old 
Times, We were not allowed our "spell" very long, for the 
bus drew up at the door and we were soon en route to the 
station, set down and huddled together in the crush room, 
with nothing to do but to admire the frescoed ceiling or 
criticise one's neighbours. To get as near the door and es- 
cape with the first rush appeared to be the object of many, 
and of the English chiefly; people who go through the 
world in a hurry, hustling others and pushing their way to 
the front, generally speaking, at the expense of delicacy, 
and now and then of ordinary decency. 

" Oh ! the dreadful English about ! I hate them ; they 
spoil everything ; Eome is full of them ; I'll go where there 
are not any English 1" 

This was said by a lady to her maid, both of whom came 
in last and were making their way to get out first, as soon 
as the doors opened. There was no doubt about their 
nationality, they were English, with a northern accent, and 
we wondered where they could be going to escape from 
themselves. A party of gentlemen (all English) were dis- 
cussing the foreign policy of our government at home. The 
Daily News was in the hands of one of them, who was 
evidently referring to it as he held it with one hand and 
patted it with the back of the other. He was speaking in 
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a back-handed way, I very soon could hear, of hbs aoimtirf 
and her policy, a very common habit of red-hot libeETsls and 
Nonconformists, who swear by the veracity of the DaUy Nmm 
There are too many of this class who leave their patriotism 
at home when they travel, and carry their politics in their 
breast pockets for occasional display, saperindncing- and en* 
couraging foreign people to believe that England is retro- 
grading from a first to a third rate power. Such peeph 
should be expatriated to live under continental laws uid 
liberties (?) some of which at least would teach tdiem to 
value their own. 

Messrs. Gladstone and Bright, when they went touring 
on the Continent, had all their paths made straight and 
smooth for them by their friends and admirers, but if 
they had shouldered knapsacks and tramped the coantriei^ 
dining at the caf^s and resting at the cabarets, they might 
have listened to the conversations of all sorts and condi- 
tions of the people, and have returned with the knowledge 
that England was not — we write of 1877-78 — ^regarded \ff 
foreigners as such a mighty name in Europe, as they had 
fondly imagined^ but, on the contrary, something less, bf 
a good deal, than a first rate power. We are not politicianB, 
we write of facts — ^patent facts that were poured into our 
ears continually. 

. " What can England do % She has no army ; and her 
fleet can only protect her shores and colonies." 

'* England's day is gone by ; her glory is in what she 
has been — in her souv&nirs" 

In this way was England pooh-poohed by French, Gter- 
mans, Italians and Swiss — ^the Germans and Swiss more 
vehemently and confidently — ^the wish being father to the 
thought; the desire, no doubt, for our decadence patemizing 
the opinion. The great majority in the two last-named 
countries — ^we might almost say the whole of these two 
peoples — we found decidedly Russian, in their sjrmpathiesy 
in contradistinction to England. 

People who travel in Italy during the first three or fbnr 
months of the year should provide themselves with 
clothing, as the changes are sudden and severe.' After 
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oontinuance of, to ns, warm, brilliant, summer weather, a 
cold east wind began to shiver up everybody, as we left 
Rome for Naples about the middle of March ; we had rain, 
hail and snow falling during the journey, and everything 
looked dull and cold, as on a March day in England, under 
a leaden sky. The Sabine and Alban hills were ^seen covered 
with snow, as we rolled along over the campagna, studded 
with the ruins of buildings, tombs and aqueducts of ancient 
Rome, and skirting the two great historic roads, via Latina 
and via Appian. The Volscian Mountains, clothed with snow, 
soon appeared, and the very dulness of the atmosphere only 
served to make the towns and villages on the heights and 
the hillsides look brighter — seen from afar, be it under- 
stood — dirty enough, no doubt, when more closely inspected. 
The country appeared to be well cultivated, the gardens well 
stocked, and neat as EngHsh gardens in June, for vegetables 
were quite as forward, although we must not forget that 
they exhibit crops of peas and potatoes nearly all the year 
round. Two and three crops can in some parts be gathered 
in the year, with com and grass as well. The vines in the 
South of Italy are trained very high, often to poles, but 
mostly to mulberry trees, the canes, hanging in festoons from 
pole to pole and tree to tree, look like lines for drying clothes, 
or, if they were straighter, like telegraph wires, but what they 
look like when covered with firesh leaves of summer, or the 
rich brown leaves and pendant fruit of autumn, can be well 
imagined. Work in the fields and ^ens is more largely 
attended to by women and children than in England. The 
labourers are very poorly paid, but as their wants are more 
moderate, their habits simpler, and their supplies cheaper, 
their condition is perhaps not worse than that of their fellows 
in our country. The line of railway continues to wind 
through the beautiful valleys, sometimes approaching the 
sea, with not a tunnel in the whole journey of 163 miles, 
the valleys being of the loveliest scenery throughout, skirted 
by the Appenines and silvered over with snow, and remind- 
ing, us very much of Switzerland. Every town has its his- 
tory and mystery, dating from B.C., many of them registering 
weU-knowu pages in classic lore and prominent names in the 
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ancient world of letters. Several monasteries are seen on 
the hills as we proceed steadily, but the most important is 
Monte Casino, which was founded by St. Benedict in 529 ; 
and here it is said that his remains and those of his sister 
are entombed and treasured under the high altar in the 
church. The library is celebrated for its very early MSS. 
and rare books, early letters, and Papal bulls, which attract 
visitors from all parts of the world. A great many priests 
and laymen, pilgrims for the famous shrine, left us at the 
station. The establishment, since the suppression of 
monasteries in Italy, is now an educational college for 
theological students. 

Just before passing Capua, near which are the ruins of an 
amphitheatre, said to be, next to the Colosseum, the largest 
in Italy, we obtained our first view of Vesuvius, covered wUk 
snoWy and the smoke from its internal fire coiling upwards 
and onwards before the wind. In a short time Caserta and 
the suburban palace of the late king were passed, and in about 
half an hour we reached the fine station of Naples. Seizing 
our luggage to prevent its being carried off by a host of 
ragged wretches who struggled one against the other for a 
job, to earn a few soldi, we made a rush for the Hotel 
Omnibus, glad to escape from the loafers and beggars, 
through whom we had to fight our way. 

It has been justly said that Naples is the most beauti- 
fully situated city in the world. It were more considerate 
and more just to say that it is one of the most beautifully 
situated, at the same time that it is universally renowned 
for being populated by the largest number of dirty 
rascals. Facing nearly due south, the climate of spring 
and autumn is delicious, but the heat of summer is 
almost unbearable. In March the east winds are cold, 
but not so piercing as in London; and the small waves 
in the Bay show " the whites of their eyes," otherwise 
they are usually unruffled and calm as a hike. Our ene- 
rience indicates that the best time to visit Naples is after 
March, or in the autumn. The latter is deemed preferable, 
as then all the trees are in full foliage, and the vines covered 
with leaves and loaded with fruit. In early spring only tbo 
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olive, orange, lemon, and other perpetuals are in leaf, the 
beech and plane leafing about the same period as in Engknd, 
but they are smaller, and the foliage of South Italy ]» not to 
be compared for grandeur with the foliage of our own country, 
Burnham Beeches, for example, or Studley Royal. Flowers 
of certain classes are always in bloom and cheap, a large 
bunch of red and white camelias or roses being purchasable 
for a few soldi from the women and children who pester the 
visitors to buy ; in fact these vendors are far too numerous, 
too diligent, and too saucy. Beggars abound and their im- 
portunities are intolerable, add to this the shouts of the cab- 
men, " Hoy, carriage sir," and then the cracks of about a 
dozen whips to arrest attention follow simultaneously. These 
few words and " Yes " are about all the English the cab 
•drivers know, and like the beggars they are equally perse- 
vering ; two or three will often dart from the stand and 
•charge the visitor in the front or rear, as his position may 
be, and follow him with shouts of "-Carriage, sir," accom- 
panied by a volley of cracks, until, in despair, he seeks the 
sheltei^f a friendly restaurant to escape the nuisance of the 
•crack, crack, crack, and he feels as if the tympana of his 
auriculars had cracked as welL The public cabs are very 
dirty and badly constructed, drawn by poor little creatures 
of ponies looking half starved and perfectly wretched. It is 
not surprising, as the fares are so cheap, 70c., about 6d., for 
the course, to any part of the city. 

The poor are very poor and dirty; the little costume they 
wear is very much the same in character as that worn by the 
very poor of London. A handkerchief tied round the head 
And a few rags to cover the body, slipshod in wooden shoes, 
and without stockings, is the nomLgJ style. The Italian 
organ grinders about England are dressed for the occasion, 
no such dresses were seen on our route, except the dressed 
up artists' models in the Via Sistina at Eome. They appear 
happy enough, however ; they dance and shout, beg and 
plead very hard, following a carriage for a mile in the hope 
of getting a sou. If the hard-hearted Inglesse cannot be 
induced to accede to their pleadings, a voUey of curses is 
hurled at the carriage one moment, and they execute a 
tarantalla the next 
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It is said that Italy has very much improved under ilie 
new regime. There is very great room for impro^onMBt 
notwithstanding. The dndns offend fearfully, partjculsdf 
at Naples, where the effluvia is most sickening, puffiag 
about the atmosphere with anything but bahny fareaiL 
All this is to be remedied, however, when the new w&tar 
works are complete, which are now being constructed by am, 
English company and with English capital of course. The 
street scenes are curious ; first the letter writers, who.sit at 
their tables with pens, ink and paper before them and appear 
to be doing a good business — men corresponding to the 
London lawyer's clerk of the poorest class. In another part 
are the watch and jewellery repairers working at their Hide 
stalls, bookbinders, lace workers, and in fact all kinds of 
toilers whose work is carried on in the open air. 61ofF» 
making is another out-of-door industry, but the greateat 
street craft appears to be begging, to live without actual 
work. If a man can beg a few sous a day he manages to 
get along and be content. He perhaps will feel grateful at 
being enabled to live without manual labour. Th^atreeti 
are always crowded and noisy as Cheapside, before me daya 
of asphalte, blended with the noise of Norwich on a MckDt 
day night. It is surprising that there are not more aoci- 
dents looking at the way the roads are paved, for here, as in 
all Italian towns, they use paving, not pUckmg, In wet 
weather the horses crawl, and upon the ascents it is ofkn 
very painful to see the poor ponies struggh'ng over the 
slippery slabs. Donkeys and mules dressed with gaodir 
trappings and tinkling bells are largely employed ; few oaita 
are to be seen ; large panniers made of straw or jute, iilce 
long sacks with openings in the centres and closed at botli 
ends, are balanced on the donkies or mules backs and filled 
with vegetables or anything else to be sold or carried. We 
have often seen the poor wretched animals struggling home 
affcer having been about the town all day, with half a ton «f 
manure piled up as though it was a part of themselves, ]Sse 
the hump on a camel's back. Looking at the traffic of acme 
half million inhabifcants and visitors, it is not surprising that 
Naples is a busy noisy city, the cries of the newq>aper bojra 
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{iod cadgers of all kinds helping to swell the ceaseless din of 
the race criarde, as the French call the Neapolitans. The 
roar of the popular monster is not worse, perhaps, than the 
Borough on a Saturday night ; and even the dirt, filth and 
poverty might be matched in modem Babylon. Amongst 
the many disgusting scenes the worst to our mind is to see 
men, women and children engaged in a coursing match over 
the heads of one another, the game being vermin, and no 
shame attending the popular pastime ! Need Mr. Darwin 
go farther for the missing link between the monkey and man, 
for here is an approximation assuredly. All the duties of 
the toilet are done sitb Jove, as openly and unaffected as pos- 
sible, and it appears to be a pastime amongst the lower class 
of females to comb and dress the hair of each other. We 
were not at all struck with Italian female beauty anywhere, 
they have eyes and hair dark enough, but their features are 
fierce and coarse, and the expression Israelitish. Some are 
good figures, but they are so untidy, and do not pull them- 
selves — so to speak — properly together. The author of " An 
Bnghsh girl for me " was a pretty good judge, he must have 
travelled for experience. 

The better class of Neapolitans dress in the latest Paris 
style and show their figures in the tightest of dresses. 

Notwithstanding its drawbacks there is something very 
fascinating in Naples, the clear atmosphere, absence of smoke, 
everything so bright and highly coloured between the bright 
blue sky and the bright blue ocean to remind one of many 
of the bright sayings of the poets of the fair Parthenop6 of 
old, and to render it a charming residence, the excessive 
heat of its summers always excepted. The hotels are 
reasonable, and if one is accustomed to bargain a pension 
can be arranged for 6s. a day (8 lires), which includes 
bedroom, br^ddfast, lunch and table-d'hdte, with wine 
included, t. «., if you bargain welL Frequent illustrations 
have made Naples as well known as any city in the worlds 
It has been sketched, painted and illustrated, and it is, as 
represented in the pictures, a great city piled up on the sides 
of a rocky eminence, house over house, like the houses chil- 
dren build with a pack of cards, to be shaken down as easily 
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perhaps in this land of earthquakes. At present, however, 
Vesuvius is quiet, and excepting a small quantity of smoke 
which curls gently from its mouth there is nothing to indi- 
cate fire within. 

About 300 churches provide for the spiritual wants of tlie 
people, and the people provide for the temporal wants of the 
church in return. Some are very grand, as far as marUei 
statuary, gilding, pictures and frescoes can make them. Being 
Lent the bells were continually going for service, the 
Cathedral was especially busy, matins in the chapels, preach- 
ing in the nave, and confessing in the aisles. All the com.- 
fessional boxes were occupied, and the priests were paying 
due attention with varying interest according to the nature 
of the revelations of the poor women. We saw no men in 
the places of penitence whatever, they do not consider them- 
selves perhaps such sinners, or have such bad memories that 
they cannot remember any sins to confess. Dedicated to 
S. Januarius, it contains also a chapel of most costly work, 
in which there is treasured a vessel represented to contain 
his blood, which miraculously liquefies three times a year, 
and is exhibited to believers and unbelievers. In the cathedral 
at Genoa they have a vessel which is said to contain the 
blood of the Saviour. At Hayles Abbey, in Glouceste rshiw , 
a similar relic used to be exhibited in the time of Henrj ¥ULL, 
and proved during its merry day a very profitable perquisite 
for the Abbot. This relic, we read in Hollinshed, was ex- 
hibited at St. Paul's Cross in November, 1538, by the Bishop 
of Rochester, who then and there declared " the same to be 
no bloud but honie clarified and colored with saffron, as it 
had beene evidentlie proved before the King and his CoundL" 
Another ancient authority said " it was no better than the 
blood of a duck renewed every week." 

The museum is known all over the world for its treasorea 
of art and its antiquities from Pompeii and Herculaneomi 
consisting of wall paintings, articles in gold and silvier, 
bronze, glass, earthenware, in fact everything for use or 
luxury is represented, the people of those times being aa 
luxurious and self-indulgent as in the present day. 

The gallery of inscriptions requires a good Greek and 
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Latin scholar to work his way through, but the pictures and 
sculptures are more easily understood by the unprivileged. 
The collection of the two latter is very large, many of the 
best works having been brought from Eome. The Famese 
collection of sculptures and many others, some of which are 
mutilated, exhibiting the high cultivation of the sculptor's 
art in those days, when, as far as we have any knowledge and 
the remains of the oldest examples enable us to judge, the 
sister art, painting, was very much in arrear of the perfection 
it has since attained. The galleries contain some of the best 
pictures of the different schools, all classified ; and artists 
were busily engaged copying, many of whom offered their 
works for sale. A figure from one picture, a group from 
another, and a head from another were offered at ridiculously 
low prices — ^many visitors carrying off very pretty little 
pictures for a few francs. 

There are so many collections in the Museum of different 
kinds that one might spend weeks and not exhaust the 
objects of interest, but the casual visitor, after he has 
sufficiently admired the sculptures and paintings, transfers 
his interest to the curious remains of the articles of food 
collected from Pompeii, which are very much the same as 
the articles of consumption used at the present time — 
onions, raisins, beans, fruit, wine and oil in the original 
jars, and most perfect of all, loaves of bread, one loaf 
having the baker's name upon it. All are carbonized by 
the fire, but still retain their original shape after nearly 
2,000 years' entombment. 

Leaving the Museum, we strolled down the Toledo, now 
Via Eoma, the busiest street in Naples, which, it naturally 
follows, contains the best shops. The thoroughfare is very 
long and terminates in a piazza, when we come upon 
Palazzo Eeale, the Tehtro S. Carlo, next to La Scala the 
largest in Italy, and the ParUheon. Thence to the Chiaja — 
the long route by the sea — skirted by eome of the best 
hotels (and the unhealthiest), the Public Gardens close to 
the shore and the new promenade and drive, which, when 
finished, will be another " finest drive in Europe." 

A whUe funeral procession passed as we sat for a rest 
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upon one of the seats in the Grardens ; one of those curifiu 
— ^to describe it in English most easily undeirstood — CU 
funerals, so common in Naples. The same dread whiA 
makes all the impecunious '' world kin " exists in that dlf 
of azure seas and tainted atmospheres, bright buildingi 
and funeral cypresses, moderate luxury and &shion, extamnt 
poverty and squalor — the same dread as that which ezifti 
in England and throughout the civilized world amongst tki 
poorer classes — the dread of a pauper's buriaL The poor 
who die without any means or any friends able and wiUii^ 
to attend to and pay for their obsequies, are cast into a 
common pit " like dogs/' with quicklime thrown over theiii 
Hence the dread, and hence these Clubs which undertakt 
the ceremonial of ^' decent burial " when a small sum of 
money has been provided from weekly or monthly savingv. 
The Priests manage all this — the fund and the ceremonuiL 
A whUe funeral 1 Yes, all white, the coffin rested npon a 
bier, covered with a whUe pall, drawn by white horaci 
driven by a coch^ in white gown and mask ; the mutes an 
dressed in the same style ; even the mourners wore whibD 
gowns and concealed their grief under white masks. It it 
a gratification for the poor subscribers to contemplate the 
ceremony with which they shall one day be paraded on the 
Chiaja on the route to the grave and everlasting extincticn 
of all care and anxiety for the body's weal; and then« 
what for all these self-denying poor savings, these stintiDfli 
of a body's cravings for its necessities, a body which hadi 
no longer any cravings and for which the worms onlf 
crave? 

Another sight, of a very different character, often seeA 
on the Chiaja is the " corricolo," a two-wheeled light cart^ 
piled with a living load one above the other, drawn by a 
wretched pony and driven at a killing pace. 

The Chiaja is the fashionable drive of Naples. FroBi 
four to six o'clock in spring every imaginable vehicle is thei% 
from the first-class carriage and pair ^' fit for Hyde Puk " 
downwards — very low down indeed. 

The healthiest and pleasantest part of the city is the 
new Corso Vittario Emanuele, which winds round the hill for 
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two and a half miles, skirted by fine buildings and hotels. 
Higher up is the Castle of St. Elmo, and close to it the 
suppressed Monastery of St. Martino, the chapel of which is 
one of the finest and most costly memorials of a people 
who, it appears, too plainly showered all their wealth upon 
the Church, leaving almost everything outside neglected 
snd bare indeed. A little gratitude is due to the zeal of 
these devotees for creating the multitude of fine things 
which we now travel so many miles to feast upon. The 
pictures include Guidons last work, the Nativity^ unfinished, 
some fine examples of Lanfranco, Spagnioletto and many 
others. The marbles and fine sculptures so elaborate and 
80 plentifully bestowed throughout the main building and 
in the various side chapels, puzzle one's arithmetic to esti- 
mate their cost, which problem even the science of " un- 
known numbers " would, we are afraid, fail to aid us in 
solving satisfactorily. The frescoes in the chapels are 
carefully studied and beautifully finished, that on the 
ceiling of the chapel dedicated to S. Martin is one of the 
most wonderful illusions we ever remember seeing. We 
all know how the eyes in a portrait will follow us, what- 
ever position we may take in a room ; but in this case the 
martyred saint is represented lying upon the ground in the 
centre of the ceiling with his face and body, to the soles of 
the feet, towards the spectator, and whatever position we 
took in the chapel still the Saint appeared in the same 
position — ^the soles of the feet, body and face still towards 
you the same. We tried every angle, but it was the same, 
an effect which the ignorant mind might easily regard as 
miraculous, whilst others, less superstitious, might think 
the ceiling revolved as they moved. The singular efiect, 
however, is due to the marvellous skill of the drawing — 
that most difficult grade of the art, known as fore- 
Aortening. 

The view from the terrace of this Monastery is very exten- 
sive, the town sloping away down to the bay, the bay 
rippling away to the open sea, Vesuvius and the Appennines 
on one side, the Islands Procida and Ischia on the other ; 
Capri standing alone far away, like an outpost, and farther 
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and farther still, waves the blue surface of the Mediten** 
nean, waving on faintly and still more faintly blue, then 
softly and more softly, dying away at last in neutral faini- 
ness on the pale horizon. 

The nearly empty Palaces of the late King are scaree^ 
worth a visit, not any of the pictures being of much note, 
Capodimonte, however, on the hill containing a coUectioa 
of modern pictures and the grounds beautifully laid out^ 
formed, no doubt, a very charming summer retreat for his 
Majesty. 

Of the marine excursions to interesting places, Sicily and 
the nearer Islands are popular, Capri for its channing views 
and its " blue cavern," being perhaps the most in favour. 
The entrance to this Cerulean grotto is scarcely laige 
enough for the boat, hence very Httle white light finds its 
way in overpowered as it is by the dazzling blue refracted 
through the water and casting a blue light on eyerythingr 
just as a window glazed with blue glass would shed a blue 
light over a room. 

Excursions are made by rail to Amalfi, Salerno and its 
beautiful bay and thence by road to the very interesting 
and beautiful Greek temples at Psestum, twenty-six miks 
over a road once infested by brigands and which, even 
now, has to be watched by soldiers when excursions are made. 

Baja, the ancient Baise, and intermediate places fona 
another interesting excursion. Passing what is said to 
have been the tomb of Virgil, we entered the tnnnel called 
the Grotto de Posilippo, nearly half a mile in length (lit with 
gas), and which is now as it was in ancient times, the hkh 
road and probably a continuation of the Appian Way. On 
the other side of the tunnel the volcanic origin of the 
district is very perceptible in the lava rocks ; and when we 
reached the now dry lake, the " Lago d'Agano," and 
entered a chasm in the neighbouring rock it was equally so 
to taste and smell. In this chamber the sulphureous fumes 
are collected for medical purposes; the floor was so bot 
that we had to stand upon a mat and the walls being also 
too warm for the hands, we found it altogether too un- 
pleasant to remain. Another natural chamber in the tqA 
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is shown where carbonic acid gas is thrown oflF, which upon 
first sight looks like a chamber with the floor covered deep 
in water impregnated with lime, but upon close inspection 
it is found to be vapour through which we were invited to 
walk and came out dusty and languid after the experiment. 
A torch was lit and put into the vapour which, of course, 
went out immediately. Two poor dogs were waiting to be 
experimented upon for the gratification of those travellers 
who could be cruel enough. We did not wish to see the 
poor things subjected to insensibility, semi-death and then 
the pains of revival in the fresh air. Indeed, we would 
rather pay a franc not to see it. 

A little farther on is Pozzuoli, where St. Paul spent 
seven days on his way to Eome — " And we came the next 
day to Puteoli" (now Pozzuoli), &c., &c., Acts xxviii. 13, 
14. The ruins of the old town are close to the modem 
one, and the large amphitheatre is the only remaining relic 
that is tolerably well preserved. 

The Solfatara, a nearly extinct volcano, is close at hand 
and was more attractive to us. We entered the crater, not 
unlike a huge stone quarry in the Portland Hills. It is now 
used for the manufacture of cement. At the extreme end 
of the crater sulphureous fiimes were rushing out of a small 
aperture in the lava, with the noise and force of steam from 
a locomotive. Within the aperture the pumice was all in 
an incandescent state ; and the guide put in a few pieces of 
lime stone which soon became coated with sulphur. We 
need not say how hot they became ; and a visitor who had 
put a few into his coat-tail pocket, found when he reached 
home that they had burnt their way through. 

In another part of the crater a trial pit had been sunk, 
where mud was boiUng up with air bubbles on the 
surface about the size of a man's head. The volcanic 
caverns are evidently near the surface; for the ground 
trembled when a large boulder was thrown heavily down 
by way of experiment. 

The wretched beggars that beset every avenue to this 
place, destroy half the pleasure of the excursion, and are so 
pestering that visitors hurry away from the district, but only 
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to ran the gauntlet of others, who beset the high mdi. 
Before the monasteries were suppressed, the monks had i 
little resource, but now that the State has absorbed didr 
properties, and left them to wander as they please, widi oo^ 
a small Hfe pension, the poor who have no self-reliance, vA 
nothing else to rely upon in fact, are thrown entirely npoa 
the public. But, as the guide observed ^* A great change ii 
coming over Italy now the State has taken everything into 
its own hands, and quite time." Of course the priests tdl 
the people that everything evil is caused by these refonu, 
but when the State is able to establish more schools, sad 
enforce education the people will be better able to yiAigL 
"There are not nearly (he continued) so many beggars nour; 
the profession does not pay, and those who are able, ge to 
work." 

Lacus Avemus, regarded — as all know — ^by the ancienti 
as the mouth of hell, one of two lakes was passed, and thsN 
is no doubt that it is pretty warm thereabout still, for witar 
boils up from the earth hot enough in all conscience to cook 
one's goose. In Iceland the natives cook their potatoes ii 
the boiling streams on the mountain sides, so here they eoik 
eggs for the amusement of the curious. Baths ^d lodgiM 
are established for those who visit the neighbourhood for 
the * benefit of the waters.' 

Ruins of the ancient Baias, of interest only to the anJH^- 
ologist, are scattered about, and of temples to which all tlw 
names in heathen mythology are given, having only tke 
distinguishing features at present of piles and heaps of eU 
stones. 

A circular building open to the sky, with part of the sU 
vaulting still holding together, attracted our attention ; and 
we were invited to enter by an elderly woman with a tuflh 
bourine under her arm. As soon as we were inside tks 
ruined walls the woman struck the tambourine, when a sns- 
cession of beautiful echoes followed; and although the place is 
ninety feet in diameter, two persons on opposite sides wew 
enabled to hear the faintest whisper one from the other bj 
placing their faces to the wall. Some of onr modem 
architects who design buildings in which the voice is stifled 
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or lost in echoes, would do well to investigate this mystery 
in acoustics. Four girls, not one of whom would grace an 
artist's sketch book, danced the tarantalla to the sounds of 
the tambourine yigourously belaboured by the old women 
with the usual effect upon our purses. The pidna miroMis 
beyond is not worth going to see, it is simply the remains, 
very perfect too, of the ancient reservoir, which supplied the 
ancient town with water, and the construction is very much 
the same as the reservoir at Pentonville, belonging to the 
New River Company. This excursion is often extended to 
Gumse, once the oldest Greek colony in Italy, said to have 
been founded 1050 B.C., but fading day warned us to return, 
and we did. 

Another, and the most interesting excursion from Naples 
is on the Vesuvius side of the Bay to Sorrento, returning by 
Pompeii which should occupy several days. The railway 
crosses the plains which lie between Naples and Vesuvius, 
and in about an hour Castellamare is reached, a good sized 
but very dirty town, which is also a favourite resort for 
English and others who require a mild climate to enable 
them to pass the winter with peace in their bronchials. The 
drive from Castellamare to Sorrento along the coast round 
the bays and up and down the ascents is another " finest 
drive in Europe." Of these we have seen so many, that we 
are at a loss to say which deserves the palm. This one, 
however, we must say is unquestionably grand in its 
picturesque scenery. The blue bay with Naples shining on 
its shores in the rear distance; lofty hills covered with oUves 
or terraced for vines on our flank ; deep ravines beneath ; 
picturesque villages and towns on all sides ; here and there 
high peaks starting up, crowned with monasteries and robed 
with pines. The road winds on, now over a deep ravine 
bridged by a good stone structure : onwards through orange 
and lemon gardens, through vineyards and olive groves ; now 
emerging close to the sea which curls and dashes sofbly, 
not madly against the rocks, and now turning inland for a 
short distance only to turn out again to a ''surprise" 
comer, when the beautiful blue of the sea suddenly appears 
once more before us, a relief to the sombre green of the 
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olive which for a few minutes had afflicted our eyes, and 
that affliction was perhaps a relief afforded for the moment 
by kind Nature. 

The promontory stretches away to its full extent, imme- 
diately before us is the white road winding to Meta and 
Sorrento, two large towns close together with large suburbfi' 
spreading out on either side containing together a population 
roughly guessed, at 40,000 inhabitants, and yet no gaSy which 
indicates the extreme poverty of the district. "Banco 
Lotto " is written up in every village and town, (throughout 
Italy) offices for the sale of State lottery tickets, bringing to 
the revenue we were informed 60,000,000 of lire per annum. 
A drawing takes place every Saturday ; and the winning 
numbers are published about four in the afternoon, when 
the poor wretches who had staked a few soldi gather round 
to learn the fate of their poor investments, which alas I 
nearly always turn out a sad disappointment f But not the 
poor only, the better classes stake and heavily sometimes. 
It is a system of betting and we must hope that the State 
will be able at an early time to raise more legitimate 
resources, and stamp out the gambling spirit which it now 
evokes and encourages. 

United Italy is a lottery. Will she achieve w)iat she has 
set herself to do ? Will she revive her past history and 
her glory ? Ages, we are afraid, must roll away first, and 
so we need not trouble ourselves to speculate upon that. 

The hotels at Sorrento, like their congeners in Italy^ are 
for the most part supported by English-speaking people, 
chiefly the better off middle-class. They are handsomely 
furnished, and the salons decorated with frescoes on the 
ceilings and walls ; works of art in their way, to which even 
the bedrooms are treated, so great it appears does the love 
of coloured decoration still flourish ; and we do not see why 
efforts to rival the ancients should not be indulged in by 
their descendants. 

The town is poor, its chief support appears to be tarsia 
work, inlaid wood, which is sent all over the world, made 
up in boxes, bookslides, hand-screens, &c. There are also 
a few silk factories, where English ladies believe they supply 
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themselves with silk ribands and stockings at about half the 
London prices. 

A few excursions can be taken from this place, the most 
popular of which is to Deserto, a suppressed monastery, 
upon an eminence some distance from tiie town. It is now 
an orphan school supporting only twenty-five boys. The 
prospect from the terrace of the building is very fine, taking 
in the Bay of Salerno on one side, and the bay of 
Naples on the other, with a nearer view of the Island 
of Capri in the centre. We were received by a monk, 
and as soon as we entered there was such a clatter 
upon the floor of the stone corridors; the poor little 
orphans had rushed forth, with bare feet and slipshod 
wooden shoes to stare at the visitors. Lunch, con- 
sisting of bread, fruit and wine was offered, in return for 
which a donation for the orphans is always expected ; and, 
as far as we were concerned the expectation did not end in 
disappointment. Dinner for the orphans was laid in the 
refectory, consisting of bread and vegetables; poor boys ! they 
looked hungry enough to do justice to a more substantial 
meal. 

From Sorrento to Pompeii is a drive of two hours. We are 
at a loss to describe this disentombed city within our limits 
and so we will not attempt anything but a bare outline. 
There are a great number of excellent books, containing 
exhaustive accounts of it, from its foundation to its destruc- 
tion in A.D. 79 ; thence up to the middle ages when it was 
forgotten; onward to its discovery by accident in 1748, and 
the progress of its recovery from the dust and ashes under 
which it lay entombed. We cannot add anything to that 
which has been so well done, with its every detail so well 
filled in ; and we will content ourselves with taking a walk 
through, a peep at Pompeii as it is, or Pomj^ay as the 
Americans pronounce it. We entered by the Porta Marina 
and looked into the museum, the first object for inspection, 
where are deposited the various articles found amongst the 
dust and ashes during the progress of the excavations. 
Bronze ornaments and vessels, domestic pottery, wine jars, 
carbonized food-— eggs, bread, figs, prunes, chesnuts, &c. — 
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Casts of the impressions left in the cooled debris by the 
bodies of some of the ' ancient inhabitants/ create a morbid 
interest; one of a young girl lying upon her face, another 
of a man with features distinguishable, and amongst the 
others a poor sad dog. Leaving the museum, we proceed 
up the narrow street Via Marina, still paved with the original 
paving and still having the marks of cart wheels and other 
indentations of the wheeled traffic of that time. The step- 
ping stones to enable passengers to pass from footway to 
footway without soiling their feet, lead us to suppose that 
the roads served the double purpose of road and drain, for 
surface drainage, if nothing more. 

The great Basilica, with broken columns and shattered 
walls, with the tribune, has been well cleared and is very 
distinct. After this, we were led to the Forum, the Theatre 
and Amphitheatre; the temples dedicated to the Gods; 
the Baths and private Villas, the latter like many of 
the private houses, having fresco decorations very well 
preserved. The houses of business had, in most instances, 
signs, by which the trade carried on could be determined, 
jeweller, baker, barber, wine and comestible shop, with the 
wine jars in sUu, and so on, to the Barracks. Continuing 
our walk to the more closely-built quarters ; the immor^ 
street where the femmes pvhliques lived and congregated ; 
thence to the excavations now going on (for only about 
one-third of the town has been excavated); back again, 
threading our way through the narrow and once crowded 
streets. Looking into a cellar on our way we saw the 
remains of a man who was apparently in the act of making 
an effort to release himself, and on again to the town walk 
and the street of tombs outside the gates. The tombs, as 
was the Roman custom, line either side of the high road, 
many of them very perfect and the inscriptions clear and 
distinct. The house of Diomede, who must have been a 
large wine merchant, is at the end of the Street of Tombs, 
and under which are large cellars with some of the wine 
jars in situ. One of these contained wine when found, 
which was removed to the Museum at Naples. Discoveries 
will continue to be made as the excavations go on, so that 
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the interest will continue as no one can foretell what 
lurprise may turn up. The guides are civil and attentiye, 
but they hurry one over the ground too quickly, although 
eren under these circumstances it takes from three to four 
h<»irs. One visit, however, is not enough, and it is best 
if you make a second one to go alone and work your own 
way without a guide, which might be done day after day 
wilJi increasing interest. 

The guides speak very little English ; our guide's know- 
ledge of the tongue might be summed up in four words — 
" Baker's shop " and " by-by " for bye-and-by. Whenever 
we asked our conductor a question, he invariably answered 
"by-by," except when he said "baker's shop." He had 
evidently studied the meaning of those words very deeply, 
and he meant us to understand that his interpretation was, 
that if we would be patient he would show us all — ^bye-and- 
by. He had not, however, an idea of the other applications 
of those sounds by the English mind. How nursemaids 
order the children to " by-by ; " how languid swells when 
parting say " by-by, old fellaw," and when we said " by-by, 
Mr. Guide," he opened his eyes to their fullest and stared 
at us till we were out of focus. 

The ascent of Vesuvius can be made from the modem 
village, Pompeii, by carriage to the Hermitage, some time 
before reaching which the old lava streams, or as a Scotch 
lady said laa-vey streams, are crossed. From thence over 
the lava and pumice to the foot of the cone where the tug of 
war begins, sinking knee-deep into the ashes, sUpping every 
other step for 1,500 feet, altogether a most fatiguing 
journey, requiring a strong man with good legs and lungs 
to get up without assistance. There are always plenty of 
chaise d, porteurs and fellows with straps ready to help one 
up, but, with snow on the mountain and a little more 
smoke than usual issuing from the crater, we did not 
attempt the cone. The ascent, from all we have heard, 
scarcely repays the toil and expense. There is usually such 
a cloud of smoke that very Uttle can be seen, and as you 
must descend into the basin a short distance, there's a risk 
of being half-suffocated by the sulphurous fumes. The 
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interior is like a huge stone quarry worked out, with cones 
of debris here and there from which clouds of smoke arise 
and unite as they ascend. We have known many return 
disappointed, people who had expected to take in the 
whole of the crater at a glance from the margin, and to see 
it boiling up like a pot of boiling broth on a blazing fire. 
We preferred to linger lower down, entranced by the 
grand view. Lingering still lower down, we were refreshed 
with a bottle of Vesuvius wine at the grower's door, the 
Virgin " Lacrimae Christi," a sweet cyderish sort of wine, 
not over clear, but then it was genuine, 

Herculaneum is really not worth visiting after Pompeii. 
In the first place it lies some thirty or forty feet under the 
town of Eesina, which has been built over it ; and in the 
second place a very small portion is exposed, in conse- 
quence. The Amphitheatre has been excavated, but to see 
it a descent has to be made into a cavern lit with a few 
farthing rushlights, making darkness more dreary; and 
that which has been laid bare to the light of day is, after 
Pompeii — tame and disappointing. 



TWENTY-FIEST STAGE. 

^OUBNBT TO FLORENCE — ▲ LITTLE MORE CLEANLINESS SUO- 
OESTSD WITHOUT REFERENCE TO GODLINESS — ^THB PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS — THE GREAT GALLERIES — THE PITTI PALACE — 
COPT AND PATIENT COPYISTS — GRAND CATHEDRAL — CURIOSI- 
TIES OF TAXATION EXISTING AND SUGGESTED — THE MISERI- 
GORDIANS AND AN ENQUIRING MIND — OTHER CHURCHES — 
VIA DEI COLLI— CERTOSA — FIESOLE—THE AMERICAN AGAIN 
— ^THE BEGGAR'S SPECIAL PLEADER — FLORENCE TOWN AND 
PARK. 

Travellers usually return from Naples to Kome, resting 
^ few nights and then proceed to Florence. The 
through journey is too fatiguing, but the " personally con- 
ducted " do it, that is to say those of them who have 
strength enough left. Of the party " personally conducted" 
whom we parted with at Avignon, not many more than 
half retumwi with the conductor. Some we saw " knocked 
up " in Rome ; others in Naples and Sorrento " knocked 
down " and left behind. 

To Florence, by Perugia, staying a day or two in that 
beautifully-situated and most interesting town, is the best 
route, but we will now proceed direct. 

The line takes a wide circuit round the " Eternal City," 
i^ording fine views of its buildings and the mountains 
beyond, and then creeps off into the country skirting the 
Tiber, with beautiful views over well cultivated com fields 
and their long lines of mulberry trees festooned with vines. 

The mulberry tree is small and branched in the autumn 
for the shoots and new young leaves of spring, which 
produce the best silk. 

All the country people keep silkworms and some towns- 
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people as well. They purchase the leaves of the farmer, which 
are taken to market in sacks and sold like any other green 
produce. So we see the land produces simultaneously, food, 
drink and raiment, com, wine and silk, to say nothing of 
the oil from the olive groves, the fruits and some spices. 

A number of interesting towns and villages are passed 
and then we arrive at Orvieto, perched on a high rock, 
with its interesting Cathedral prominent, and, like most of 
the ecclesiastical buildings in Italy, overdone with adorn- 
ments, sculptures, paintings and mosaics. 

Orvieto also possesses a good Museum of Etruscan 
antiquities, the result of excavations going on all over Italy, 
and in Lombardy (the ancient Etruria) there have been 
some good finds. Nearly every little town has a Musemn 
of more or less interest and value. 

Skirting Lago Transimeno, a very pretty and refreshing 
object with its islands and wooded slopes, we get on to 
Cortona, and thence through charming scenery to Arezza 
Approaching Florence a fine view of the town is obtained 
with the beautiful hills which surround it, and in the 
distance the snow-tipped Appennines. 

Florence has a population of 170,000 souls, and is one of 
the best-built towns in Italy. It is the old residence of the 
Medici, the chief art depository of the world (the old school), 
and still endeavouring to maintain its reputation for art, in 
sculptures and mosaics. If the artists, like Michael Angelo, 
were to diversify their labours and plan a better system rf 
drainage for the town, visitors would not have one of their 
senses so tortured and the health of its inhabitants and 
visitors alike would be improved. The stench from the 
river Amo running through the centre of the town, is in- 
tolerable, which, with the heat and mosquitos, makes the 
classic city a place to be avoided in summer. Strangera 
usually direct their steps first to the Piazza della Signora, 
and, to be orthodox, we did Ukewise. 

In this Piazza, Savonarola and two other outspoken 
Monks were burned in 1498, like many other devoted 
pioneers of the Keformation. Here is the Loggia dei 
Lanzi, an arcade in the Tuscan Gothic style, where are 
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some sculpturee, many of doubtful merit, but there is no 
doubt that aU merit a liberal use of the scrubbing brush 
and a little powdered pumice vigorously applied to their 
smutty muscles and dirty faces. Opposite is the Palazzo 
Vcccmo, originally the seat of Grovemment of the old 
Bepublic, now the Town HalL On each side of the entrance 
are two colossal figures by Bandinelli, who wa^ considered 
good enough to be a rival of Michael Angelo, and why 
these figures are left in the open air to rust and blacken is 
one of die mysteries of Italy. Some beautiful tapestry we 
saw in the Museum nailed round some rough framing, 
instead of sack cloths, to form a screen for workmen making 
alterati(ms ! and that's another mystery. 

The Great Hall where the Italian Chamber sat before 
removal to Rome, is a very fine one, adorned with frescoes 
representing scenes connected with the history of Florence. 
A number of chambers said to have been the private apart- 
ments of the Medici, and a small but very attractive chapel 
are shown, but the most part of the bmlding is now used 
for public offices. 

The chief attraction centres in the Galleria degli Uffizi, 
nearly "next door" to the Town Hall and within the 
shadow of its splendid tower, which forms one of the most 
prominent objects in the views of Florence. The exterior 
has a number of niches, wherein stand marble figures of 
some of its most eminent citizens. The gallery contains the 
eelelntited Medici collections, to which additions have been 
made from, time to time. 

The Palazzo Pitti, on the other side of the Amo, is con- 
nected with the. Uffizi by a corridor over the shops on the 
bridge and the two have the reputation of containing the 
finest collections in the world. 

The long galleries of the Uffizi occupy three sides of the 
square known as the Portico degli Uffizi and are lined with 
pictures and statuary, parallel with which are a series of 
small galleries, containing the gems of the collection, and 
which are entered from the long galleries. The chief of 
these is the Tribuna, where stands the Medician Venus, not 
80 large a figure as most people expect, somewhat under 
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life size and of a very jaundiced colour ; but the perfection 
of form, however, and the delicate chiseling of the Greek 
artist is unmistakeable. The Wrestlers, the Apollo, the 
Satyr, the Cymbal Player and the Grinder are all in this 
room, bearing evidence of their having been " buried and 
dug up again," as well as the high perfection of Greek art 

The walls are covered with the painters' gems by 
Raphael, Van Dyck, A. Carraci, Perugino, Corregio, Michael 
Angelo and many others. Titian's Venus, Guercino's Sybil 
of Samos, Guido's Holy Family, and many others well 
known by the engraved works, look wonderfully well 
preserved, considering the centuries of their existence. We 
often wonder when we look at modem art whether its best 
productions will last so long. 

An ambitious copyist was evidently making the attempt 
to send his picture a long way down the stream of posterity, 
for he had first carefully painted it with neutrals, with a 
^ood body, which he said he intended working over a good 
many times with proper colours until he attained the depth 
imd richness of the original. 

Other rooms contain the classified pictures of the Tuscan, 
Venetian, Italian, French and other Schools. The Venetian 
Saloon has some very fine specimens of Paulo Veronese, 
Tintoretto, Titian, &c., and among the works by the last 
the well-known "Flora," a portrait of Palma Vecchio's 
^Titian's master) daughter. 

Koom after room continues, two being devoted to portraits 
of celebrated painters, amongst which are some well-known 
English names— ^Lawrence, Reynolds, &c. Then there is 
the famous saloon of Niobe, which contains the statues of 
Niobe and her seven sons and seven daughters found outside 
Rome in 1583; the cabinets of the cameos containing a 
fine collection of these works of art; the cabinets of the 
gems which contain precious stones and valuables once the 
property of the Medici ; and so on, until the wealth of the 
place amazes one, especially as we see it in the midst of so 
much poverty. The galleries of old woodcuts, engravings 
And drawings of the old Masters lead to the Pitti Palace 
over the water, about ten minutes' walk, if one does not stop 
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^n route to examine the works of art covering the walls, 
and the sketches by Michael Angelo and others, carefully 
preserved in glass cases. 

The Pitti Palace derives its name from the founder Luca 
Fitti and is now used as a Royal Palace where the Royal 
Family reside when they visit Florence. The upper floor 
•of one of the wings is devoted to the galleries which contain 
the world-renowned pictures. The finest works of Fra 
Bartolomeo, Andrea del Sarto and a great many of Raphael's 
finest works are here. 

The pictures are arranged on the walls of a series of 
handsomely-decorated and palatial rooms, variously named 
from the designs of the frescoes on the ceilings, such as 
the " Saloon of Mars," " Saloon of Venus," and so showily 
painted that vulgar minds prefer the frescoes to the pictures. 
The subjects are made up of any number of nude men and 
women — ^gods and goddesses never run tailors' and drapers' 
4SCores — ^balancing themselves in all sorts of positions, under 
all kinds of emotions and attended by little naked boys 
like birds on the wing. As the churches, so are the palaces 
and public buildings overcoated with frescoes, and when 
one's eye is cast upwards one might fancy the gods and 
goddesses making a descent upon the earth. 

The ceilings of private houses are much the same, and 
a plain whitewashed ceiling or wall is scarcely known in 
Italy. Decoration is not confined to interiors, for scenic 
displays of the painter's art are indulged in on the out- 
side; a mock parapet, pierced and enriched, an open 
window, where no window exists, with a quiet cat 
soliloquising as it sits upon the sill, a parrot distressing no 
one with its screech, a motionless man leaning over the 
balcony — thus they treat the blank spaces, as it suits the 
caprice of the painter, for the Italians dislike blank walls ; 
we know not for what reason unless, perhaps, it arises 
from their objection to blank numbers in the State 
Lottery, 

To return, however, to the Pitti Palace. The picture 
most valued and sought for is Raphael's Madonna della 
Seggiola, which has been copied by painter and engraver 
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more than any other picture in the world. Oleographs 
and photographs of it are in everj shop, and yet ti^re 
would seem not enough; copyists are still waiting thdr 
turn, for which they have frequently to wait ten years, 
more or less, so many names being down for the priyilege 
of copying this famous picture. Often and excellently as 
it has been copied, not <m^ yet has transferred the divine 
expression of the work to his own canvass. Who shall aaj 
after this there is not a supreme divinity in art 

The Palace is surrounded by the Boboli Gardens, whidii 
are very extensive and beautifully laid out with terraces, 
avenues and groves, sculpture and fountains. 

The next attraction is the Cathedral, poor as to the interior, 
but for the richness and costliness of its exterior rivalling 
that of Milan, and having a dome higher than St. Peter^s at 
Kome — that is, the dome Usdf is higher ; but as the body 
of the building is lower, the whole is not so high as St.Peter^s. 

The building was commenced in the 13th century, and 
is not finished yet. The outside is cased with marble of 
different colours, inlaid, from the ground line to the lantom 
of the dome. 

In the Gothic peculiar to Italy in the 13th and 1 4th cen- 
turies, tne porches are the most elaborate examples we have 
seen ; and being entirely of marble the rendering of the 
carving and the undercutting are simply exquisite. Being 
favoured with a sight of the drawing for the West fa9ade, 
the elaboration and apparent costliness of the work set us 
wondering how it was to be paid in a poor country, where 
a great dial of the Church's wealth has been absorbed by 
the State ; where property, moreover, is taxed forty-five per 
cent, and paid patriotically ; and where nearly everything is 
heavily burdened with taxation to meet the public obligations 
under the new regime. In Italy a tradesman cannot ticket 
his goods in liis own shop window without a five cent, stamp 
upon the ticket. A play bill or sale bill bears the same 
penalty before it can be exhibited. A bucket of water cannot 
be taken from the sea, because it contains salt upon which 
there is a heavy duty. Travellers have to pay a tax upon 
ikeir railway tickets, in addition to the fares, also in 
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addition to the taxes imposed upon the companies and con- 
sidered in the said fares. 

As in France tobacco is a Government monopoly. It is 
a pity that begging is not included, for if the beggars were 
taken in hand and taxed, as hawkers are licensed, by the 
State, they would, in self defence, or those who could at 
least, go to work. They haunt the churches and the 
thoroughfares, some of them such horrible deformities, that 
when we remember as Moses tells us, that '' God made man 
in his own image," we wonder in whose " image " made He 
these % So pauperised and dependant on charity had this 
class of people become, that they looked upon a child bom 
with a fortune, were he only launched into the world with 
some hideous deformity, to excite sympathy, and afford his 
parent an excuse for begging. And yet the magnificent 
churches go on, and the money is found somehow for them, 
and for the shoals of priests who appear to wander about 
with no resource to kill time but their snuff-boxes. A woman 
most respectably attired, darted towards us from the shadow 
ef one of the columns in the Cathedral, as we thought, to 
make some enquiry, but it was to beg. It is quite common, 
some of the respectable classes will beg of the English and 
Americans ; and in the country places, we have seen 
respectable farmer's daughters run out of their houses and 
hold forth the palms of their hands when a party of foreigners 
were passing. 

The Campanile or bell tower, near the south-west comer of 
the Duomo, is in the same elaborate style as the main 
building, inlaid marble from base to parapet, enriched with 
tracery and reliefs, statuary and carving, graceful in 
proportion and towering to a height of 300 ^et Opposite 
is the Church of the Misericordia, or brothers of Charity ; 
and we peeped into the choir. A corpse, or perhaps, 
only a coffin, rested upon some trestles in the centre, 
covered with a pall. The brethren were lying upon 
the benches in the sacristy adjoining, apparently idling 
and chatting. These are the brethren who go about 
the streets in black cassocks, and hoods drawn over 
the face with two holes for the eyes, begging for the poor, 
to obtain means for their missions of charity. The following 
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morning we peeped in again ; the coffin and pall were still 
there, and they were chanting the psalms in doleful strains, 
sitting at ease in their stalls, some occasionally resting to 
pass a remark, taking up the strain again more vigorously 
and dolefully. 

Annie who had been very quiet for some time, and had 
not ventured a remark, after she had heard their mode 
of life explained, said 

" Would it not be more creditable, strong and able men 
as they are, if they were to work for the poor instead of 
begging for them V* 

All we had time to say in reply was 

" But you don't understand " — when she suddenly seized 
our arm and said, " Oh Jack ! there's that infidel we met in 
the train going to Rome — don't speak to him !" 

The cadaverous, closely shaven American was being piloted 
by a guide, and they entered the Misericordia together 
without seeing us. They would not remain long inside we 
thought ; and we should like to hear his remarks. We were 
admiring the beautiful Campanile from the edge of the 
paving as they came forth, and the American began ques> 
tioning the guide (an Englishman) immediately, without 
recognising us. 

American : " What do ye call them V* 

Guide : " Miserecordians." 

American : " Were them the misery chords they were 

• * ntt 

smging Y 

Guide : A smile, and no reply. 

American : " Why don't 'em get Moody and Sanke/s 

hymns, and sing more lively tunes ?" 
Guide : Another smile. 
American : " Do they always sit down 1" 
Guide : " Yes, except when they lie down." 
American : " Do they ever do any work 1" 
Guide : " They attend services in the church, visit the 

poor, and beg." 

American : *^ And what's that coffin for in the middle of 

the church?" 

Guide : ** Oh that — that is to remind them that they 

must die." 
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American : What % — are they apt to forget it then 1 

The guide appeared to have had enough questioning, and 
led the way to the Duomo with a smile playing over his 
features. 

A stone in the wall near where we were standing is said 
to have been Dante's favourite stone seat. 

Opposite the West front of the * Duomo/ is the Baptistery, 
an octangular early Gothic building, celebrated for its bronze 
doors. The first were made in the 14th century, and occu- 
pied the artist twenty-two years, the panels representing 
incidents in the life of St. John. The second dates from the 
15th century, and represents various scenes from the Old 
Testament. The work was in the artist's hands twenty-seven 
years, and Michael Angelo said * it is worthy of being the 
gate to Paradise.' Castings in plaster of Paris of this door, 
are to be seen in the principal museums of the world. The 
third door represents events in the life of Christ, the Apostles 
and Fathers. 

It is a pity such unapproachable work should be so exposed, 
losing its sharpness by the action of the atmosphere which 
does more mischief than the hand of Time, alUiough less, 
perhaps, than the mischievous hands of visitors. 

The interior is of the usual ornate character. The silver 
altar and cross belonging to the choir, and which weighs 
between four and five cwt., is only used on festivals, in the 
meantime it is treasured in a building behind the Cathedral 
where it can be inspected for a fee. 

Giotto for frescoes, Michael Angelo for painting and 
sculpture, Dante for poetry, Donatello for bronzes, and 
Lucca della Robbia for terra cotta, are all worshipped as 
gods by the Florentines. The house of Michael Angelo is 
now an exhibition, and contains drawings and some other 
works by the master. Dante's house has been recently 
restored ; consequently, very little of the original remains. 
The National Museum contains an armoury, sculptures, 
bronzes, and other works of Florentine art. In another 
part of the city, there is an Egyptian and Etruscan museum, 
in fact, in nearly every street of this city of art there is 
sometlung to be seen and admired. 
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Some of the churches are fine, some grand, and some 
tame. We will select a few to inspect. 

The church of St. Michael (San Michele) is adorned on 
the outside with twelve large marble statues in niches, 
placed there by the ancient guilds. 

The church of the Annunziata has a very large enUunce 
fiourt adorned with frescoes, and the church has a richly 
gilded and coloured ceiling and dome, with a fresco of the 
Assumption. Chapels with costly altars, fine pictures, 
sculptures and frescoes, crowd the aisles. 

The church of St. Marco and the suppressed Monastery — 
now a museum — ^is interesting, having been the home of the 
order to which the preacher and reformer Savonarola 
belonged, where his cell is still shown. Fra Angelico and 
Fra Bartolomeo were brothers of the same order, whose 
frescoes adorn many parts of the building,pourtraying all the 
emotions of the soul stirred by piety ; and the souls of the 
painters must have been stirred by corresponding emotion^ 
and enthusiasm to enable them to conceive and depict so 
pathetically, agony and fervour so profound. In the 
Academy of Fine Arts many of their best works are to be 
seen, as well as a large collection by other Florentine 
painters. 

The church of St. Lorenzo, has attached to it the cele- 
brated sacristy designed by Michael Angelo, which contains 
his famous sculptures, on the tombs of the Medici family. 
The two figures representing Day and Night are known all 
over the art world, also the others representing Evening 
and Dawn. 

The octangular chapel of the Medici family adjoining, 
(called the chapel of the princes), has a dome ceiling 
most gorgeously painted. The floor is of choice marbles, 
inlaid and polished like mosaic, and in six niches stand 
gigantic polished granite sarcophagi, with gilded bronze 
figures and enrichments, containing the remains of the 
Medici princes, whose family it is said, spent nearly a million 
pounds sterling, in the construction of this gorgeous recep- 
tacle for their dust, accomplishing a two-fold end ; first, the 
perpetuation of the memory of their family ; second, adding 
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another costly and beautiful work for tourists to stare at, 
and wonder. 

We must pass over many fine churches containing beautiful 
works of sculptor and painter, and conclude our brief notice 
with St. Croce, a Lombardic Grothic building of the usual 
cruciform plan and recently restored ; the west facade, like 
the cathedral, is of different coloured marbles, inlaid. The 
interior is the most interesting in Florence, nearly 300 feet 
long, and recent repairs have brought to light from beneath, 
what we are accustomed to call in Enghmd, 'Hhe church- 
wardens' whitewash," some of Giotto's fine frescoes. In 
the aisles are the grand monuments to the memory of 
celebrated Florentines — ^Michael Angelo, Dante, and many 
others. A fine monument to the Countess of Albany, widow 
of the young Pretender, occupies one of the side chapels. 
€kilileo's Monument is another attractive one, but tliere 
are so many in this church that our space will not allow us 
to particularize. For the same reason the chapels and their 
adornments which crowd the aisles, must be passed over — 
one by the way, we noticed belonged to the Buonaparte 
family. The old missals with miniatures and illuminations 
in the sacristy are curious. Thence we proceed to the cloisters 
and the refectory, with its faded frescoes, where once the 
tribunal of the Inquisition held its sittings. 

Taking another glance at the interior of St. Croce, and 
casting our eyes upwards to the open timbered roof, with its 
whitewashed ceiling, we wondered if there were anything 
underneath, and if so, whether it would ever be cleared of 
its vulgar coating which so ill accords with the surface 
decoration of other parts of the building. In the open square 
outside, stands Dante's monument, altogether nearly fifty feet 
high, which was inaugurated on the 600th anniversary of the 
poet's birth. 

Seeking a cab for a drive round the outskirts, we first 
shewed the driver a watch, when he perfectly understood 
that he was engaged by the hour, and his horse too, who 
did " by the hour " pace of from three to four miles, and we 
passed some fine boulevards, lined with rows of trees, and 
bordered with some fine modem buildings, to the English 

v 
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Cemetery full of sad memorials. Proceeding to the other 
side of the Arno, we ascended the hill shaded by elms to 
St. Miniato, resting a few moments at the piazza Michael 
Angelo, to contemplate from the terrace the grand view of 
the town and the surrounding country, then passing through 
the old fortifications constructed by Michael Angelo for the 
Eepublic (1529) when he defended the city, proving himself 
to be a good engineer and soldier, as well as architect, 
sculptor and painter. The old church of Miniato has a 
marble fagade, and the interior has been restored, but a 
great deal of the old work remains. Th« mosaics, the frescoes 
in the sacristy, the inlaid woodwork, together with many 
other sumptuous adornments, evidence the zeal with which 
money was lavished upon the church in the old times. 

The grand road " Via dei Colli," continues winding round 
the hill, overlooking Florence, shaded with trees. Villas sur- 
rounded by shrubberies, and hedged with roses, skirt the 
road for more than three miles, while from the hill above, 
Galileo's house looks down from its eminence. We now 
strike off into the country three miles for La Certosa, a 
suppressed monastery, which stands on a height, grey with 
time, and green with the funereal cypress, guarding it as if 
it were a tomb. This must have been a gigantic establish- 
ment in its day. The Chapels and their costly treasures are 
untouched, which one of the few monks who remain shew 
for a small fee, conducting the visitor over the building, and 
to the cloisters for the extensive view therefrom. A drug- 
gery was always connected with this monastery, celebrated 
for its drugs as well as liqueurs. We were conducted to 
the extensive chemist's shop on the basement to taste the 
liqueur, " Certosa," where articles for the toilet, and the 
specialities of the old monks were displayed for sale. 

Another favourite drive is on the other side of the town 
to Fiesole, which commands a grand view, and where there 
is an Etruscan Amphitheatre and a Wall of great strength 
belonging to the same era, or rather that which remains of 
both. Whilst we were inspecting these disentombed remains 
the lean American appeared upon the scene with his guide. 
Eecognising us he at once commenced to relieve himself of 
some weighty remarks : 
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^'And this is all that's left of the old Etruscan town. 
Well, not much. Say mister — mister if those old chaps had 
foreseen thousands of years ago the interest we take in all 
they did, they would have taken more trouble to hand 
down better accounts, I reckon. I thought when I was on 
the Palatine at Rome and the chap was lecturing, how the 
spirits of the Caesars must laugh at his mistakes. Pity we 
can't communicate if only to clear up them doubts about 
Romulus that " 

Fearing another dissertation on Romulus, we interrupted 
him and excused ourselves, pleading "time" for our hasty 
departure. 

There is little worth notice in Fiesole, the cathedral, 
after St. Croce, is not worth inspecting ; and we might say 
the same of the small Museum. One great industry of the 
place amongst the poor people is the manufacture of baskets 
and fancy articles, with plaited straw ; and another industry 
is to dispose of them to the visitors, which, with the industry 
of the beggars, mars what would otherwise be a pleasant 
excursion. Just as we were about to depart the American 
stood in the way again. He had evidently something to 
amuse him, as a huge grin spread all over his face, perhaps 
at our annoyance through being so pestered by vendors and 
beggars. 

" Mister, mister, don't call 'em lazy beggars ; never saw 
• such hard-working beggars in my life, they'll run a mile for 
a cent. See that fellow" (pointing to a lean and ragged 
wretch), " he ran all the way from Florence, followed my 
carriage, for two cents. I made him earn 'em when we 
came to the hill, and I don't know which worked hardest 
for their living, the horse or the beggar. There he is keep- 
ing the coins warm in hand for want of a pocket. Don't 
rush off to a wine shop to spend it. I guess he's thirsty 
after that spin and he looks hungry enough. They'll work, 
give 'em an object to work for. Don't call 'em lazy, mister. 
In New York they call the Italian organ-grinders lazy 
fellows. Jes let them who say so carry about an organ all 
day, and put a monkey through his facings every five 
minutes, to say nothing of the strain on the hand grind- 
ing " 
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''And the strain on the ears and the grinding on the 
brain," we interposed. 

" Yes, mister, that's one to you ; and if you call 'em lazy, 
jes you try their lazy occupation for half a day and you'd 
give up and say it was the hardest half day you'd ever done." 

'' Man naturally likes to select his own occupation," we 
answered, '' and an organ-grinder selects his. Beggars are, 
as a rule, beggars from choice. If they were forced to 
labour for their living in a condition for which they have no 
love, they would be slaves. As beggars they are free. 
Those who work in grooves for which they are not ad^yted, 
labour for greed. It is only a favoured few who have rouiul 
sympathetic grooves and labour for love. The poor in Italy, 
and perhaps all over the world, are like the cattle upon the 
mountains, who prefer the bare herbage and freedom of the 
hills to com and hay with labour and burden in the towns." 

"Very right, mister, and I hope you have found yowr 
right groove, and keep it well iled with something stronger 
than sympathy." 

" What a rude man, why did you talk with him, Jack 1 
Let us hurry back to Florence." 

The show palaces of Florence are not so attractive as 
those at Kome; the Corsini contains perhaps the most 
valuable collection of pictures and valuables. The town has 
some fine business streets and shops, but the great majority 
are narrow and without footways ; horses and pedestrians 
share alike. The houses are as usual high and the streets 
shady and endurable, but it must be terribly fatiguing to 
the poor horses, who have to trot over the hard slabs all 
day, and what with the loud cracks of the whips and the 
continuous echoes of the noises in these narrow crowded 
thoroughfares, it is trying to the nerves of strangers besides 
being dangerous. If a man is knocked down and driven 
over, the law holds him responsible and not the driver, upon 
the principle, " serve him right, he ought to have got out of 
the way." He is also liable to be summoned and, in addition, 
he is held responsible for any damage to horse or carriage. 

The Cascine, about a mile west from the centre of the 
town, is a beautiful public park and drive of considerable 
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extent, and from four to six in the evening very gay with 
promenaders and the equipages of the Florentine nobility, 
residents and visitors. 

There are numerous excursions to the beautiful country 
places and surroundings, Yallambrosa, the Gasentino Valley 
and Camaldoli, but many of the best are considered too far 
for the ordinary tourist to visit, who, as a rule, takes his 
£Eu:ewell of Florence with regret, leaving so much unseen, 
aind having been unable to dwell long enough upon that 
which he has seen. Those who take up winter quarters in 
the town or neighbourhood have a better chance, but the 
South of France is now so popular with English people who 
wmter abroad, that Florence suflfers, and in consequence 
there is a great deal of distress, both on that account and 
the old complaint " general depression." The amusements 
suffered from the same cause, the best theatres exhibiting 
closed doors. 

The hotels and pensions are more moderate than at 
Cannes or Nice, and furnished lodgings are very cheap. 
We heard a joke about one of the pensions which has a 
reputation for receiving only first class English people, and 
hence commands a higher price. People who wish to be 
thought what they are not go there and pay for it, and 
meet, as a rule, people who are performing like themselves, 
trying to deceive one another. 



TWENTY-SECOND STAGE. 

msE VIEWS en route to vekicb— a flagite op tunnels— bologita 

— OVEE THE WATER TO VENICE — CABS AND OHNIBUSBS WITHOUT 
WHEEI8 OR HOB8E8— THE SQUARE OF ST. MARE BY NIGHT, AND 
THE SAME BY DAY — THE GRAND CATHEDRAL — DOOES' FALACB— 
THE GRAND CANAL — THE LOTTERY — ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, 
AND AN AMERICAN ESIIMATE OF VALUE — ^SOMB CHURCHES — THE 
RIALTO— 8HAX8PERE MISINTERPRETED — IN A MAZE OF STREETS 
AND CANALS — ^AMUSEMENTS AFTER DINNER — A GERMAN GIANT 
ATTACKS AN ENGLISH DWARF — THE LEDO — LEAVING AND RS- 
UEVED. 

PASSiNa slowly out of Florence we saw the continuation 
of a funeral, which we had noticed on the previous even- 
ing, when the body in its coffin, under a canopy, with 
lighted candles at each comer, which kept alight — thanks 
to the reverence of the wind — was being conveyed to the 
church for the night. It was now on its way to its last 
resting-place, accompanied by a number of men, with white 
sheets over them, pierced with two holes for the eyes. 
Annie ob served, that "to be covered in such a way, it 
looked as if they were ashamed of the whole proceeding." 
Funerals are conducted in the same way all over Italy. 

The journey as far as Bologna is one of the most beau- 
tiful routes in Italy, running over a magnificent country, 
studded with villas, surrounded by gardens and vineyards, 
gradually ascending and paesing several towns, with ap- 
parently some very fine churches, amongst them Fistoja, 
where Cataline fought his first-last fight, and where they 
say pistols were first made, and hence the name. 

The journey still continues npwards, crossiDg ravines on 
viaducts balanced on stilt-like piers, which we see high up 
in the mountains one after the other, long before we react 
them, as we go on winding-up, now piercing a rock, and 
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then skirting a precipice — so near, that the train appears 
to be partly hanging over, as if making an excuse for 
an accident to explore the valley, a long way too 
far below for a hurried visit. From these lofty heights, 
beautiful and extensive retrospective views are obtained of 
the plains of Tuscany, fertile and luxuriant, with the white 
country houses nestling amongst the green foliage, and 
the bright yellow towns standing out boldly on the plain, 
watered by glittering streams racing away from the moun- 
tains. Dashing into another tunnel and darkness, dashing 
out and into light again, we cross another viaduct, sup- 
ported on spiderlegs, with the magnificent view again in 
our rear, and huge rocks above and beneath, until we reached 
the highest point — 2024 feet above the sea. After this the 
line enters a beautiful ravine, through which a torrent 
rushes, fed by numerous waterfalls, and appearing to run 
in rivalry with the train, as both hurry on in their descent 
to the valley. 

More tunnels — some say twenty, some say fifty, so we 
will say between twenty and fifty — and we soon leave the 
finow-capped Appennines in peace, having pierced them, 
bridged them, and run over them quite enough for one day. 
In a short time we reach Bologna, the city of sausages — 
we might say, the world's sausage producer, for Bologna 
sausages are sold everywhere; but whether they are all 
made in this town, we will not be dogmatic enough to say ; 
rather would we pusillanimously shelter ourselves from 
all enquiries upon the subject. 

Bologna is a fine city of over 100,000 inhabitants, with 
Si, grand picture gallery, some good churches — crammed with 
wealth, of course — and two leaning towers (mere chimneys). 

Fertile plains, well wooded and cultivated, are crossed. 
Soon after Ferrara is passed ; then Padua ; then the junc- 
tion Mestre, until we come by the bridge four miles 
long over the Lagune, or shallow water of the Adriatic, to 
lihe sand islands upon which Venice is built. Surrounded 
by water ; and with numbers of boats sailing around, we 
begun to fancy that we were on a steamboat instead of a 
railway train, rolling along over the sandy shallows, but 
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with channels deep enough to float the largest ships in some 
parts. 

The station is a very fine one on the Grand Canal, ter- 
minating the first and only road to Venice from the main- 
land — the railroad. 

We were amused whilst waiting for our luggage to hear 
one tourist enquire of another if he had noticed the turn- 
pike road to Venice. To which the other replied, " No," 
but he thought there were no "pikes" in Italy, except 
under water, where they all ought to be. Perhaps the turn- 
pike road to Venice was under water as well. 

An omnibus gondola, and a great number of cab gon- 
dolas, were waiting to convey the passengers to their 
different hotels. Instead of going down the Grand Canals 
the gondoliers dart into the labyrinth of narrow channels, 
bordered with high houses — not over clean — under bridges, 
turning comers, avoiding collisions with wonderful 
dexterity, and reaching at last the destination to which 
they had been directed, — stopping first, be it observed,, 
in mid-stream to beg a lira for themselves. Some books 
we have read say the Italians are dignified and proud: 
we never found them too proud to beg. 

The best hotels are on the Grand Canal, those in back 
streets — that is to say, on the side canals — are very good^ 
but being bounded by houses on every side, are not so 
open, or so redolent of untainted odours as the others. 

The unique city was looking its brightest, under a clear 
blue sky and sprino: sunshine, when we arrived. The 
dirty- wmte houses started up from their waters bed like 
clusters of dusty water-lilies, and the waters' bed appeared 
to have risen to the surface like itself, sandy and s]imy» 
A city of bipeds is Venice — a city without quadrupeds^ 
a few pet dogs excepted, or a fugitive cat escaped from one 
of the vessels in the harbour. It is the quietest of cities, 
moreover ; and, after the roar of other Italian towns, it is 
like the silliness of a waiting room at a small station after 
a long day in the train. Ai occasional street cry ; loot* 
steps beating various tunes on the paving stones, according 
to the business or the caprice of the players, with that mar- 
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Tellous instrument, the " human frame " ; the plash of an 
oar as the gondola glides under a bridge, and the warning 
cry of the gondolier, coming near a turn, which sounds 
yery much like " gee," are the chief noises which Venice 
produces to add to the great din of the cities, except the 
church bells, which were continually going "like mad." 
But it was Passion Week during our sojourn. 

The square of St. Marco, and the western f a9ade of the 
cathedral, the palace of the Doges and the Campanile, so 
frequently and beautifully illustrated, when realised, is, at 
first sight, disappointing — wanting the gay colours and the 
cleanliness of the representations, but the grand architec- 
ture is not wanting. It was night when we first entered this 
square from a dark sideway, which made the first sight 
more dazzling. The Piazza was brilliantly lit ; the shops 
were glittering with silver and gilt, mosaic and Venetian 
glass ; the cafes were overflowing, and every seat outside 
occupied; the colonnades were crowded with promenaders of 
many nations ; the flower-girls, gaily dressed, were skipping 
about and pouncing upon every stranger, politely affixing 
a flower to his coat, and smiling a demi-lira from his 
pocket in exchange. Venetian girls, of commanding and 
dignified presence, and eyes sparkling in rivalry with the 
Prench diamonds under the gaslight, mixed with the throng 
in pairs and trios. Altogether it was the most singular 
sight of all the sights of this unique city. 

In the morning a military band plays in the square, 
whilst the idle partake of dejeuner, and smoke and sip 
coffee at the tables in the open area, assisted by the pigeons, 
who are so tame that they will frequently pitch upon the 
tables and help themselves. They are fed every day at the 
expense of the town, but casual contributions are accept- 
able, for which they follow the children in droves, and will 
sometimes perch upon their shoulders. We saw a nurse- 
maid sprinkling crumbs and feeding a few from her hands, 
which was soon noised about from flock to flock, when sud- 
denly hundreds, perhaps thousands, bore down upon her, 
and she left the crumbs and the feathery mob to escape 
suffocation. They are supposed to be descendants of the 
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traditional birds which bore intelligence of Admiral Dan^^ 
dolo's success in the thirteenth century while besieging the 
island of Candia. 

Gorgeously- dressed nurses, bedecked with jewellery, 
gay colours, and pearl-white caps, air their little charges in 
the square, and themselves at the same time, for the ad- 
miration of strangers, in which exhibition their mistresses 
appear to take pride and delight. 

The cathedral of St. Mark is always open, and always 
full of devotees and sightseers ; for here, as in all the great 
Roman Catholic churches, devotion and flirtation, business 
and pleasure, the affairs of this world and the next, go on 
together. Priests are engaged at the altars, around which 
the devotees kneel and look about them ; other priests are 
otherwise engaged, looking after the strangers as well as 
the fees for showing covered pictures, chapels, treasures, or 
whatever else may be reserved, to challenere the traveller's 
admiration, and extract his money. On Good Friday the 
relics were carried in procession, consisting of a glass 
vessel, which these holy men devoutly believe, of course, 
contains the blood of the Saviour — a piece of the true 
cross, a piece of St. John's cranium, and in a side chapel 
is shown a chair which we were told, reverentially and 
seriously, once belonged to St. Mark, but which appeared 
to us many hundred years younger. A stone was also 
shown us, which we were gravely told was the very stone 
on which John the Baptist was beheaded. 

This cathedral, witn its 500 marble columns (some so 
dirty that the marble was quite obscured), its marble altars, 
grand pictures and statuary, mosaic ceilings and floors, all 
looking very much in need of a " spring cleaning," whilst 
the mosaic floor of the nave has so sunk, and is so uneven, 
that it would convert a teetotaller into an apparent in- 
ebriate to walk over it. The high altar is of choice marble, 
with a verd antique canopy ; and as it was Easter when we 
visited the cathedral, the place of holiness and honour was 
illuminated, and disclosed the magnificent silver and gold 
altar piece, studded with jewels. Behind is another altar, 
with alabaster columns, part of which, we were told, came 
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:from Solomon's temple — from one Solomon, a rich Jew of 
Oonstantinople, somebody suggested. The suggestion was 
irreverent, we must confess, and we do not endorse it, but 
only note it to show " how people will talk," and even 
joke, upon the most grave subjects. We should not forget, 
however, that tradition, like fiction, is so much like truth 
sometimes, that some minds adopt it for the " very truth." 

The vast amount of wealth bestowed upon St. Mark's 
<luring the greatness and prosperity of Venice is incalcu- 
lable ; and the decadence of her power and wealth is evident 
in this building, even necessary repairs and cleansing of 
which are sadly and shamefully neglected. The exterior, 
so oriental and mosque-like, once so gorgeous in gilding, 
but now tarnished, although still rich in statuary, bronze, 
marble, and mosaics, and still magnificent as a whole, had a 
small portion under restoration during our visit, and work- 
men were removing the accumulated dirt from the inlaid 
marbles with which this wonderful building is cased. The 
four fine bronze horses, said to have once embellished the 
arch of Nero, which Napoleon carried off, and which had 
to be restored, like many others of his spoils, after 1815, 
look as if they had never been groomed since their restora- 
tion. 

The Doges' Palace is approached through a court-yard, 
-and thence up a flight of marble steps, at the top of which 
the Doges were crowned, to the corridor, where a letter 
box, or the mouth of one, under a maimed and chipped 
Hon, is pointed out as the place where letters used to be 
dropped in, conveying secret information to the Council of 
Ten. The several rooms are decorated i\dth frescoes and 
pictures by Paul Veronese, Tintoretto, Titians, and others 
of the Venetian School. In the Great Hall of the Great 
Council are the great pictures, leading off with " Para- 
dise," by Tintoretto — the greatest in the world, so said the 
guide ; but we informed him that *' Paris during the 
tSiege " had not been painted when he learnt his part to 
qualify him to be a guide. Walls and ceilings are 
covered with great pictures by the great names of the 
:great school before mentioned. The adjoining hall and 
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the room of historic memory, the chamber of the "Council 
of Ten," the chamber of the "Three Inqiiisitops," the 
"Voting Hall," the "Museum," the celebrated library 
and the books, illustrated with Memling's fine miniatures^ 
the " Chapel of the Doges," the " Senate Chamber,'*— all 
remain much as they were in ducal times, and all adorned 
with such a great assemblage of great pictures of great 
value, that we cannot repeat the word " great " often 
enough to make our great wonder and admiration suffi- 
ciently expressive. Bronzes and ancient sculptures swell 
the wealth of this grand building ; the palace of the once 
mighty Doges, rulers of the Adriatic and Mediterranean. 

The " Bridge of Sighs " — although not a state criminal, 
we sighed as we passed over it : everybody does, and sighs 
to get back again, away from the wretched dungeons of 
Marino Falierio, Carmagnola Foscari — away from the 
stone at the end of the passage upon which the execu- 
tioner's axe fell, the slab from which the blood drained 
into the canal, and the door through which their bodies^ 
were pitched into the narrow stream. All this was within 
hearing of the poor wretches waiting their turn — ^an in- 
genuity of torture not yet extinct. 

Away from these horrors, however, and out into the 
square once more ; free in the free air and sunlight ! We 
walked round to the south front on the Molo, and endea- 
voured to realise Turner's picture in the reality. The 
chequered front of the palace poised on G-othic arches ; the 
column with the winged lion of St. Mark, patron saint of 
Venice ; and the twin column, with St. Theodore on the 
crocodile, patron saint of the Republic — Venice not having 
any direct authority for the said saint's patronage — ^we 
ought, perhaps, to say, the two columns bearing emblems- 
of the two saints patron-ized by the early Venetians ; the 
tall Campanile, standing alone, independent and erect as a 
seven foot guardsman in his niche at the Horse Guards ; 
the grand canal, busy with unhired gondolas and impe- 
cunious gondoliers ; the vane and gilt ball of the Dogana. 
(Customs) ; the church of St. Salute, all in their proper 
places. But where are Turner's bright colours, where tnat' 
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erratic cbromatic sky P A voice whispered [in our ears, 
*^ My dear, sir, it is the end of April ; stop till the summer 
or autumn for those effects." We turned suddenly towards 
the voice ; where was it ? Echo answered where P It had 
no embodiment ; whence came it P The voice of Turner, 
perhaps — his spiritual voice reproving us for our ignorance. 
We were sorry that we could not stop till summer and 
autumn to study those effects, for we did not think we 
could endure the heat, the smells, or the musquitoes. 

As we returned slowly to the s'quare, a crowd gathered 
round the foot of the Campanile attracted our attention. 
The weekly lottery, so profitable to the State, was being 
drawn. Everything was conducted by government officials 
with all publicity and fairness. A boy, with bare arms, 
drew the numbers, which were immediately hoisted in a 
&ame, drawing forth a low groan from the disappointed 
spectators who held unlucky numbers. Close by, numerous 
artists were at work painting St. Mark's from different 
points of view, in the open air, surrounded by the usual 
number of promiscuous critics. 

The Academeia delle Belle Arti is on the G-rand Canal, 
and occupies the corridors and apartments of a suppressed 
monastery. Besides the corridors there are about twenty 
rooms, some very large; the walls of which are covered 
with pictures, chiefly of the Venetian school, some being 
the chefs d'cBuvres of the masters. In one room is Titian's 
finest picture (so called), " The Assumption "; also his first 
and last pictures, showing the dawn of the painter's genius, 
the full noonday of its power, and thence to the twilight 
when the light of genius appears to struggle with the 
shades of night. In the same room is one of Tintoretto's 
finest — "St. Mark Eeleasing a Condemned Slave." In 
another, the great picture of Paulo Veronese — "Christ in 
the House of Levi," which occupies the whole of one side 
of this large gallery. ;And so we go on, room after room, 
masterpiece after masterpiece, of such value, that an 
American — who had made a calculation, no doubt — ob- 
served, " The United States would sweep off the whole 
National Debt of Italy to secure them for New York." 
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The Franciscan (" Frari ") church, near the Academy of 
Pine Arts, is crowded with more art treasures. The grand 
modern monument to the memory of Titian, completed 
about fifty years, is of immense size, and loaded with beau- 
tiful sculptures and reliefs. Opposite is Canova's monu- 
ment, which, singularly enough, he designed himself for 
Titians, but was unsuccessful in that competition, and 
after his death it was selected for the monument to the 
memory of the great sculptor, and executed by some of 
his pupils. Carvings by Donatello, pictures by Titian, in 
one of which the painter had introduced his own portrait 
for Joseph, are made great points in the guide's rather 
rambling descriptions. As regards the latter, it was a 
common practice to introduce portraits of eminent and 
distinguisned men into their sacred subjects ; even the dead 
bodies of suicides, others anything but saints, served as 
models and studies for martvrs — "The Entombment," 
** Pieta," or any other subject in which " death" is repre- 
sented. A Grand Mass was being performed, accompanied 
by an organ of such sweet tone that we were reminded 
of Friburg. 

Behind the " Frari " is St. Rocco, which has several fine 
pictures by Titian and Tintoretto ; and adjoining, is the 
beautiful fa9ade of the Scuolo St. Rocco, which once be- 
longed to a brotherhood. The council halls and grand 
staircase, ceilings and walls, are covered with such a num- 
ber of compositions by the same two masters, that duly 
considering the number we had seen before attributed to 
the same hands, we marvelled at their industry. Tinto- 
retto's masterpiece, "The Crucifixion," and Titian's "Ecce 
Homo " are there, but where all are great masterpieces, 
it is dif&cult to decide which is the greatest. 

Days upon days might be very well spent in examining 
the number of interesting churches in Venice, containing 
valuable pictures and other works of art, a few of which 
we visited and briefly note. 

St. Sebastiano contains many pictures by Paul Veronese 
and his tomb. 

St. Georgio Maggiore, with its campanile on a separate 
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island, whicli everyone knows, as it forms bo prominent a 
centre in most views of the Grand Canal is very rich in 
pictures and carvings. 

St. Salute, on the Grand Caiial, another well-known trea- 
sury of pictures, contains some beautiful works by Falma 
Vecchia, Giardano, Titian, and others. 

One more church, " St. Giovanni e Paulo," is next in 
magnificence to St. Mark's, and contains the sarcophagi and 
magnificent tombs of the Doges, embellished with bronzes 
and sculpture. In this church the funeral rites of the 
Doges were performed, and the splendid memorials which 
crowd the building weigh heavily on the poor dust beneath. 
May their souls not be so heavily burdened ! If history, 
however, is correct, and their merits are measured by the 
marble and bronze night-mares resting on their crumbled 
bosoms, a few more tons ought to be superincumbent on 
some of them. 

To find one's way back to the square of St. Mark through 
the labyrinth of narrow streets, varying in width from three 
to ten feet ; crossing a canal by a step bridge every dozen 
paces ; coming occasionally to an open space, where it is a 
relief to breathe a little sweeter air ; this requires geo- 
graphical aptitude, with which we believe ourselves to be 
generously gifted, cultivated in our youth by frequent visits 
to the " mazes " in public gardens, and earlier by working 
out picture puzzles. 

Some good shops line most of the gorge-like streets 
(narrow passages between mountains of bricks and mortar), 
which afibrd a beautiful shade in summer, no doubt ; but on 
cloudy days, if one entered a shop for a pair of gloves, 
there is a chance, when he gets to lighter regions, of his 
finding a pair of pantaloons instead. How they see, live, 
breathe, feed, and sleep in these " homes,'* puzzles the 
understanding. We do not refer to the effluvia, for as the 
men said at the ammonia works, " We never smell anything, 
because we are always in it." 

Before returning, we tried to find the Bialto, and suc- 
ceeded — that fine bridge of one arch across the Grand 
Canal, which in pictures looks so charming, so trim, so 
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clean and prettily coloured. We found it ruinous, diriy, 
dingy ; a number of steps to ascend, and then a wide 
causeway between two rows of little dirty shops, descend- 
ing a similar number of steps to an open space on the other 
side filled with vegetable stalls. On either side of the 
bridge there is a footway about six feet wide, overlooking 
the canal, ever-crowded with the busy population hurry- 
ing to and fro. 

" And this is the Bialto," said we, musingly, as a tinge of 
Shakspeare came over us : we needed a tinge of something 
to put a better colour on the bilious surroundings; the 
very place to get any man's temper high enough to soimdly 
"rate" a ** Shylock." We became infected, and " soundly 
rated " a few fellows who rubbed against us in passing ; 
but fortunately they did not understand our Italian, and we 
verily believe that they felt complimented as tbey walked 
on, looking anything but " rated." The solution is, that 
the Venetians (and the natives in all foreign show places) 
are so accustomed to see English and Americans mooning 
about, with eyes dilated, reflecting their wondrous suns of 
beauty, and with mouths wide open, apparently absorbing 
everything digestible and indigestible ; assimilating the 
clean and the unclean alike, that when they come within 
range, these sons (and daughters) of beauty (?) believe 
that they are focussed in the optical field of admiration, 
and sun themselves accordingly. We are bound to con- 
clude that they believe we dwell in huts at home, and 
though well dressed and made of gold, yea, of fine gold, to 
be scraped down to the proportions of their fine statuary, 
and the fine dust gathered into their pockets ; yet they be- 
lieve we dwell in globular huts, rolled up in fogs, and that 
we have never gazed on such skies, or seen such buildings 
and works of art before. We refer to the uneducated classes. 

One moment more on the Itialto to glance at the fish 
market, a small af&dr on the bank of the canal. Perhaps 
it was not an ofEicial day, for we never saw such fish; sprats 
and herrings would be trout and salmon in comparison ; 
but then there are not any good fish in the Adriatic or 
Mediterranean, if there are they were not caught when we 
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were in Italj, for we nerer tasted anj at table d'hote. Let 
118 qualify our remarks about the fish market. It was 
Lent, and that is a fishj season for the Venetian appetite ; 
the hour was twelre at noon, and the best fish might have 
been secured earlier in the morning. 

Driying back into the narrow lanes to seek for the 
square of St. Marco, we pulled up before a butcher's shop. 
All Australian, who had walked with us from the £dalto, 
appeared interested. 

" Very large beef and veal, and very small mutton and 
lamb," he remarked ; '' if a the same all over Italy, and 
when I first saw sheep, I thought they were lambs ; and 
when I saw lambs, I tnought they were rabbits.** 

"^ They must kill the lambs as soon as they are bom," we 
observed. 

" Some before, I should say, from the size of them," re- 
plied the Australian. 

Driving away, we passed a barrack, which was once a 
monastery, and a furniture store once a church. The 
latter could very well be spared, as there were three others 
almost next door, and any number within a stone's 
throw. 

What a number of canals we crossed by the foot bridges ; 
canals which are the roads of Venice, as gondolas are 
the vehicles. The sides of the houses are washed by the 
water from the foundations to the front door steps, and the 
inhabitants step into a gondola to go for an airing, for calls, 
or for business. They go to the theatre in a gondola, to 
church in a gondoU ; to be christened, married, or buried, 
the same conveyance carries them down the stream, floating 
away. Close to the edges of some of the canals stand the 
tall campaniles of churches, some leaning very much, as if 
contemplating a bath in the water below. 

The square of St*. Marco being some distance away, and 
feeling fatigued, we hailed a gondola, and giving the name 
of our hotel to the gondolier, ofE he started on the 
noiseless way, taking us through such a number of canals, 
branchingf all ways, that it seemed as if we were never 
going to escape, and we wondered if he took us for a puri- 
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fnng medium, for he appeal^ to besteermg us through all 
liie most impure TeinB, which reminded us less of Thetis 
than Claacina. At bust we escaped, and entered the grand 
canal, where the gondolier began to point out one place of 
note after anoth^ — ShjlocVs house. Lord Byron^s, and 
a host of otbers. Beacking ^be steps of our hotel, we 
found that ihe journey had occupied one hour — legal 
&re, one lira, but somehow we had to pay fifty per cent, 
more. 

Hie palaces are distinguished by poles, rising about ten 
feet above the water level, and running the whole length of 
the buOdings, like boundaiy marks. They are all painted 
with the heraldic colours of the original owners. A good 
many are now hotels, and retain the poles, whilst '^e hotel 
gondoliers wear sashes of the colour heraldically proper. 
But delightful as ^boating'* is, gondola boating is funereal; 
a mourning carriage without ihe plumes — black, and 
all black, inside and out. A black law, passed some 
centimes ago, prohibited any other colour being used 
than black — for political reasons — hence it has been a black 
business ever since. 

After taUe d'hote that night, which finished with jelly, 
having a fine pangoiic flavour, and prunes stewed with syrup 
of kreoBote, it was announced that the canal would be illu- 
minated with coloured fire from the steps of St. Salute oppo- 
site, and everyone rushed forth to see the blue and red lights 
dancing, waltzing, and pirouetting towards us by the tide. 
This was a ruse <^ a party of glee singers and others to get 
us out on the terrace, close to their gondolas, in the hope of 
relieving us of a little indigestion and paper money, iniich 
to us is very indigestible^ at the sama time. Soon after, 
8ome lady vocalists, with a piano, harp, and violin, came 
along in another gondola, and repeated ihe same experi- 
ment; and another, with a G^ennan band or Italian— no 
matter, the instroments ll^ere brass, — and bass enough. 
Acrc4ntB, who nefer show their agility too near the edge of 
the boat^ haunt the terraces, without invitation or wel- 



A trip on the Ghrand Canal by moonlight is another 
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Bpeciality, and, if fayoiired bj the right sort of moon, 
a^ords the ardent lover an opportunity for some light and 
tender touches on his beloved picture, leaving the shadows 
for a time deferred. The student, moreover, of soft and 
warm blue light, a blue in which the faint and tender 
warmth, which after sunset lingers lovingly, and with the 
moonHght minsjles liquidly, its brightness making shadows 
more severe — darkness deeper and more opposed to light, 
together with all and every other ether and " Pether " effect 
for his next Academy picture, will find more than he can 
realise on his canvas next morning. 

Some Germans had arrived at our hotel after tahle d*h6te, 
and dinner was being served for their special comfort, which 
they were disposing of in the usual Grerman style, clutch- 
in/ loiif e and fork, midway between ivory ^md ateel, 
both going into the mouth so far that we wondered 
if they were going to be included in the meal — ^in- 
cluded in the process of deglutition, and put into the 
bill. These were educated GFermans of position. "We 
had eyes, but saw not, as far as they knew, whilst we 
sipped our coffee. 

A gentleman entered the room, and handed us the 
English newspaper, when one of the Germans who had 
finished his repast, rose from his seat slowly, and we won- 
dered when he was going to stop rising, as he gradually 
rose to seven feet, with bulk in proportion. What a target 
for a long range, we thought. Hearing our language 
spoken, he addressed us in fair English. 

" You are English, sir." 

" Quite right, sir." 

" I am very sorry for you," patronisingly. 

"Indeed! Why so?" 

" Tour fleet is destroyed, and Qtillipoli is in the posses- 
sion of the Eussians." 

" That's news ; but where did the fleet come from to 
• destroy ours ? " 

No reply to that. He continued with increased patron- 
age. 

" I am very sorry for you. England was once a great 
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power, she is now gone down," holding out the pahn of his 
hand to face the floor, and gradually lowering it to express 
how low England had sunk. He would, no doubt, nare 
lowered it to the ground, but that he was too tall to stoop. 

"Don't extend your hand quite so much, sir*' — an 
imaginary map floating before us — "and not quite so 
far north, or you will touch Germany." 

" Grermany, sir, I mean England." 

" Quite right, England is as you say, down very low, as 
low as the -Antipodes, and very far gone east, west, north, 
and south in both hemispheres. The British Isles are in 
their old place, and a few of our ships are in the right 
place to keep the Russians out of Constantinople ; and we 
nave a few more fleets ready for any duty, even as low 
down as the Antipodes, to protect their ports and shipping. 
We are afraid the Germans would not have gone to Paris 
if the English had gone there to keep them out ; and, if so, 
we might now be sorry for vow." 

This was not an agreeable remark ; but we felt that he 
deserved it for attacking us in a neutral port. The blood 
rushed to his face, his veins swelled, and we expected 
something serious, but he bounced out of the room, and 
left us in possession of — ^the newspaper. We rose to our 
highest (exactly five feet five and a-half inches), and should 
have performed chanticleer, but we were rather hoarse as 
it happened; and so sat down again to read about our 
"Foreign Relations." 

The substance of this conversation is as true as anything 
we have written ; and it was not the first time we had to 
repel similar unprovoked attacks from educated Germans 
during our tour. 

In fifteen minutes a steamer glides over to Ledo and 
returns, repeating the trip several times in the day. Ledo 
is a long narrow sand island, which divides the Lagoon 
from the Adriatic, and forms a breakwater to the other 
islands. Baths and restaurants hold forth their induce- 
ments ; but a quiet ramble over the sandy shore by the blue 
waters had more charms for us. From the Ledo some pro- 
ceed by row-boat to the island St. Lazarro, where Byron 
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remained some time for the purpose of study at the 
Armenian Monastery; but few visitors stay long enough 
to visit many of the islands. 

Oetting away from Venice is a small campaign. After 
having paid our biU at the bureau, which included charge 
for servants, we ascended to our room to see after the lug- 
gage, when the chambermaid opened the attack upon our 
pockets. Scarcely had we satisfied our conscience, more 
than the chambermaid, by dropping a couple of lire* into 
her hands, when a flank attack, as we descended, was 
made by the waiters. Another couple of lire; and we 
were rushing to our gondola, when a grand charge in front 
was made by the hall porter, whom we vanquished at once 
with two more lire, and the poor departing victim escaped 
to the hearse-like gondola, thankfully ejaculating, " ^ow 
it's all over " ; but wait. The charge for gondola was in- 
cluded in the bill, and just before we reached the station 
the boat suddenly stopped, and the gondoliers began point- 
ing to their mouths to signify hunger and thirst — for the 
Englishman's money. Another lira, and we concluded 
that it must be all over ; but no, again wait ! The moment 
the boat touched the bank, down dropped a stick, with a 
nail at one end and a little old man at the other, who most 
diligently commenced to do nothing, for the boat did not 
require Doat-hook or steadying ; but as soon as we were out 
of the boat he began to do something, planting himself in 
our way, hat in hand, and there was no escape. Porters 
seized our luggage, marshalled by a man with a gold band 
to his hat, and the name of the hotel written on it. This 
incident relieved us of another couple of lire. Subse- 
quently the oflS.cer who superintended the weighing of our 
luggage, exercised surprising energy in the process, con- 
ducting us to the pay desk and back again, and attending 
to everything which we were doing for ourselves. This 
gentleman relieved us of one more lira ; and we rushed 
to the train, feeling very much relieved to escape at 
last. 

One cannot get away from these pests, and they know 
it; there are only two ways out or Venice, the water- 
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way and the railway, and you must go orer tlie former 
to reach the latter. It is different in other towns, one 
might regard the whole tribe with the indifference of 
a stoic ; there's the ttreet for a refuge, but from Venice 
you must either swim, be drowned, or pay. We chose 
the latter, ior an ancient copybook reminded us that 
•* Discretion is the better part of valour." 



TWENTY-THTED STA(JE. 

PADTTA — BNGLAND Ain> ITALY—THB 8HBINB OP GOOD ST. AVTHONT 
— DIYINB SAIIfTS AlfD DITOTB ABTI8TS— YBBONA — AlTOIBlfT AITO 
ICODBBK B0AD8 DBPINBD— KABKBT — ^A VAHILY JOINT — ^AXPHI- 
THBATBB— HT7SI0 WITHOUT OHABMB — CHTTB0HB8 AGAIN — THE 
OAPT7LBT8; BOMBO AND JTLIBT — BBBAKFABTIKd IK CONCBBT 
WITH A CONOBBT FABTY BBEAEPASTING — UTLAIT — A BBYBBIB 
INTBBBITPTBB— SHBINB OV BOBBOKBO— THB BBBBA — *' THB LAST 
SXrPPEB." 

The journey from Venice to Milan can be broken at 
Padua, where the trayeller can spend four or five hours 
interestingly. 

Padua is a curious old town with arcaded streets, and 
possessing some fine churches. It did not appear to us to 
occupy so much ground as an English town of 50,000. 
inhabitants would do, but in Italian towns the houses are 
higher, and arranged in " flats," by which means a ^od 
many families can be packed under one roof. Besides, 
they do not require to dwell in warmed and well-ventilated 
rooms, nor luxuriate in "English comforts," the "blue 
canopy" for a roof, the green sward for a couch, beneath 
the shade of vines and mulberry trees, sufficeth for them 
eight months out of the year at least, with maccaroni and 
fresh or dried fruits for a banquet. Italians, nevertheless, 
who do know anything of ]&iglish comforts, appreciate 
them. 

" Ah ! " said one to us, "if you had our climate, England 
would be an elysium." 

"And if you had our industry, Italy would be an El 
Dorado," we replied. 

The chief attraction in Padua is " II Santo,** the basilica 
of St. Anthony, with seven domes, which give it externally 
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a Mocynsh cliaracter, like St. Mark's, the latter being the 
■nuJler of the two and the more wealthy. The interior 
has a great many chapels, and, as nsual, crowds of pic- 
tures, carving, and sculptures, costly gold and silver 
ti^easures, and rare relics — amongst the latter, the tongue 
of St. Anthony ; but why not permitted to moulder with 
liis other remains, in the chapel dedicated to him, we were 
not informed. The shrine of St. Antiiony is the chief 
ornament of the churcb. A large sarcophagas under the 
altar is said to contain his remains. Around tbese a great 
many devotees were kneeling, some satisfied by simply 
laying their hands upon the marble which enclosed the 
Toierated dust, whilst otbers pressed their lips to it with 
tar3ring degrees of fervour, as they passed. Fine reliefs 
in marble adorn the walls of this chapel, representing 
scenes from the life of St Anthony : — " The saint restor- 
ing a dead cbild'* ; ** Discovery of a stone instead of a 
h€»t in the body of a miser" ; and several other kindred 
subjects. 

In every town, it appeared to us, they had a saint and 
an artist to worship, besides ihe Virgin and Child. At 
Bome., St. Peter and Guido Beni ; at Naples, St. Januarius 
and Salvator Bosa ; at Venice, St. Mark, Titians, and 
l&toretto; at Padua, St. Anthony and Petrarch; at 
Florence they appeared satisfied with the dust and reputa- 
tion of Dante and Michael Angelo, without the tradi6onal 
remains of a saint ; for the absence of which, the " mira- 
culous picture of the Virgin" at the Annunziata, perhaps, 
compensates. And lastly, as far as our observations were 
noted^ at Milan ihey have St. Carlo Borromeo and Leonardo 
da VincL The "Virgin and Child," the saints, and the 
artists are worshipped eveiywhere, but Qt)d the Father 
nowhere. Joseph, the fatner, occupies a subordinate 
position, but t^ great Grod and Father of All has not any 
position whatever ; but stop ! — we have a faint recollection 
of having seen Him represented in one obscure church; 
but, even ^en, the " Virgin and Child" took the first 
position. 

Leaving Padua, tlie line runs through a very pretty, 
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well-cultivated country, dotted with mansions, homesteads, 
dnd farm buildings, more like English scenery than any 
we had previously seen in Italy. 

Verona was reached in a few hours ; and the long, 
narrow, dirty streets, as we rolled along in the 'bus, did 
not impress us with a favourable idea of the city. 

" "What's to be seen in Verona ? " said one traveller to 
Another. 

" Oh ! churches and — monuments — ruins — plenty of 
churches, you know," replied the other. 

" I don't know," said the first, petulantly. " Churches, 
churches — everywhere churches! I have had enough of 
them to last my life. Money-boxes, too, everywhere in 
the churches, at the corners of the streets, under faded 
figures of the Virgin, for * offerings to Marj.' I want to 
know how they spiritualise the money, and by what medium 
it is despatched to the intended recipient." 

"We did not listen to any more, but turned to look at 
the Adige, the wide and rapid river that we were then 
crossing. A number of boats, with water-wheels attached 
(something like those on the Ehine), were anchored down 
the stream, which turned the wheels, and ground the com 
for the " staff of life." 

Verona can be looked over in a day, and is, as a rule, by 
rapid tourists in that time, whilst by some it is " done" in 
less time, according to their stamina. There is ample to 
repay, however, for a longer stay, both in the town and its 
beautiful surroundings — charming drives shaded by trees, 
-grand scenery, and fine roads to every prospect place ; but 
where are there any bad roads in Italy? 

"One of the best inheritances the Romans left their 
descendants was roads, and how to make them." 

We said this aloud, and the stranger who first spoke in 
the 'bus took it up. 

"Yes; but they were Imperial roads; now we have 
Royal roads, and I am one of a few engineers over from 
England to teach the Romans how to make them,** 

Fortunately, at this moment the vehicle stopped at the 
ibotel. 
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Table d*hSte was soon announced, which included some 
roast beef not bailed firsts being the only time we tasted 
the proper flarour of meat in Italy. 

Like most of the Italian towns, the streets in Verona 
are narrow, the houses high, and the population packed. 
Some of the buildings are quaint, some modern ornate, and 
some covered with frescoes and gilded decorations' The 
market is held in a square surrounded by very picturesque 
buildings ; and here for the first time we saw fowls quar- 
tered and exposed for sale. Fancy a family sitting down 
to dine off a quarter of fowl and bread sauce. 

In the centre of another fine square (Piazza Vittoria) 
stands the ruined amphitheatre, oi great dimensions, and 
well preserved. A modem theatre now occupies the arena,, 
and the arcades are let for warehouses. Some authorities 
say that the columns of this structure, left in the rough 
by the ancient builders, were the models for the rusticated 
columns of the Benaissance. If that be true, we say,. 
aBsthetically, that it is to be regretted they were never 
finished. That these unfinished columns should have 
suggested the addition of stumbling-blocks on the shafts of 
the beautiful columns which G-reek and Koman art had 
made so perfect, and which, from Augustus down to our 
times, remain models, is doubtful ; but that they were no- 
stumbling-blocks to the suggestive genius of archsBologists 
is not in the least doubtful. After this, we wonder what 
those impecunious blocks, "left for carving" capitals^ 
corbels, gurgoyles, Ac., in our modem churches, will 
suggest to the archs&ological mind a few hundred years- 
hence, if left unfinished. To us at the present time they 
suggest want of capital ; blocks, where heads should be ; 
and a good many unorthodox spouts. 

At the comer of a side stre^ in an enclosed space, are 
some saroophagi and sculptures of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, covered with lofty Gothic canopies. They 
aro the tombs of the l>ella Scala family, Presidents of the 
Bepublic of Verona for in<«e than a century. 

Night had set in, and we found ourselves in the G-hetto^ 
or Jews' quarter. Hearing some peculiar sounds pro- 
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ceeding from a building, we ventured upon entering, and, 
found tliat it was the synagogue, and that a festival was 
being celebrated by a very scanty congregation. The 
priest was standing with his back to the worshippers, if 
there were any, robed in a white surplice, and on his head 
a brimless hat of the chimney-pot shape. A choir of men 
and boys were on his right band, similarly apparelled, 
giving vent, at the top of their voices, to the most un- 
musical and unearthly sounds it was ever our lot to listen 
to. A conductor stood facing them, score in hand, beating 
time. The small assembly consisted chiefly of strangers 
attracted by curiosity ; our section of the visitors was soon 
satisfied. 

The cathedral is a fine G-othic building, with a ^Romanesque 
west front, upon which figure "Roland and Oliver," the 
two knights-errant of Charlemagne. They were so much 
alike that the one was often taken for the other ; but as 
their missions were alike, Roland did for Oliver and Oliver 
for Roland — ^Roland for Oliver : hence, " a Roland for an 
Oliver," now obsolete; " quid pro quo" being shorter and 
more refined. These learned derivations are not ours ; 
they are derived from — well, we will not say from what 
source. We record them as nearly verbatim as our 
memory serves, and have no doubt that they are far 
fetched. 

St. Anastatia is another fine Early G-othic church, 
adorned outside with some old sculptures and faded fres- 
coes, and a good many of both inside in better preserva- 
tion. 

Other churches are worth visiting, if the tourist is an 
enthusiast; but that is a genus one meets only at the 
beginning of a tour ; towards the end, enthusiasm lapses 
into utter indifference. Excess of anything dulls the 
appetite; and if, after doing Italy thoroughly, the appe- 
tite is not dulled, enthusiasm must be a disease — 
students studying and sketching for future adaptation not 
included ! 

The museum and picture gallery occupy the rooms of an 
old palace. The cdlections are smaU, and of no great 
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interest. The house of Capulet, Juliet's father, and the 
tomb of Borneo and Juliet, form part of the sight-seer's 
programme; but 

" Don't, Jack," said Annie, '* disturb the faith of simple 
trusting people like myself." 

We had finished Verona, and being rather late down to 
breakfast, next morning, there was not anyone in the saUe- 
a-^nanger but ourselves. A huge dish of chops and fried 
potatoes was placed at the bottom of the table, when a 
good-looking little lady, with sharp black eyes, apparently 
about forty, plainly dressed in black, made her appearance 
and took her seat, followed by a tall gentleman in a grey 
tourist's suit. Directly afterwards, two young people like 
a newly-married couple, of the same party, entered and 
took their seats, and an attack upon tne steaming chops 
was commenced forthwith. 

" Look like Americans," we observed, in a whisper, to 
Annie. 

" No ; their accent is too pure," she whispered back. 

** "What are they talking about ? " 

" Anecdotes of travel, music, and singing." 

" A concert party, perhaps." 

" Possibly ! I heard the lady with dark eyes humming 
just now, and I thought she could sing pretty well. They 
are nobodies ; don't trouble about them." 

It was raining in torrents, and we sauntered to the en- 
trance to watch for a change. Soon after the other break- 
fast party came forth, the dark-eyed lady going to the front 
for the same purpose. At this moment some young men 
passed in the street, and stared at her, as we thought, 
rudely ; but she was not at all discomposed — a particularly 
bright flash in the eyes for the moment indicating secret 
gratification — as we interpreted it — ^rather than displeasure. 

" We can't go out this morning," she said to her party, 
" so we have nothing to do but to go to our room and 
sing"; and ofE she tripped up the stairs, trilling a few 
notes, followed by the others. 

" She sings pretty well, and she knows it," said a middle- 
aged lady to another. 
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" I should think she did," replied the other. " Do you 
know who she is ? " 

" I havn't the least idea." 

' ** Bead that," handing a small newspaper. (Reading) 
"Mademoiselle Patti, Signer ^icolini, and par^ arrived 
at the hotel Torre di Londra last evening from Q-ermany 
en route for the London season." 

" That Mademoiselle Patti ! " we ejaculated, as visions of 
coloured photos, and a charming young face we once saw, 
the first and only time we heard her sing, played confusion 
in our brain. 

That Patti ! well, like ourselves, she is getting older. 
Her treasured voice is richer, and her treasury accompanies 
in very good time — getting richer too. Alas! of the 
former we only write from hearsay, for our treasury is 
many tones too low for her voice. We heard her, we 
will not say how many years ago, when she was not so dear 
to the public. 

We entered the bureau for our bill. A lady was trilling 
a few notes to the clerk, in grievous tones, utterly unknown 
to music. 

Some items in her bill were unsatisfactory, and her voice 
was in perfect harmony. 

An old gentleman essayed to pacify her. 

" Perhaps, madam, I have as much cause to complain as 
you have, but I don't even exercise my privilege as an 
Englishman to grumble. I bear it like a man ! " 

" And /, sir, will bear mine like a woman, and exercise 
the privilege belonging to my tongue." 

And she did ! 

The omnibus soon after hurried us all off to the station, 
where we had evidence of the care taken by the officials to 
protect travellers' baggage from robbery. One of the 
trunks belonging to the last-named lady had been damaged, 
so that it might be easily opened ; her attention was 
called to it, and a piece of tape was put over the cover and 
. sealed with the company's seals. At the end of the journey 
she would have to verify that the seals were unbroken be- 
fore delivery of her baggage. A very necessary precau- 
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tion. The system of registering all luggage adopted on the 
Continent is a safe one, and English companies would do 
well to adopt it. Reduce the fares for long journeys, and 
charge for every pound of luggage except hand luggage. 
The last journey from Paris to London our baggage was 
charged forty-two francs. "We travelled nearly the same 
distance over an English railway, with the same luggage, 
without paying for an ounce. Moral — Who profits ? 

The journey to Milan occupies about five hours, through 
a pretty country, the first attraction being La^o di Garda, 
wnich 18 skirted for a few miles. It is the largest of the 
Italian lakes — ^a restless sheet of water, thirty-five miles 
long and ten broad, beautifully transparent and intensely 
blue, but treacherous as it is beautiful. 

Then follows Brecia, at the foot of the Alps, a manufac- 
turing town full of fine churches — churches again — ^and a 
picture gallery. There are also some ancient temples which 
recent excavations have exposed. 

The next town of importance, about half the size of the 
former, is Bergamo, another busy manufacturing town, 
full of churches and pictures again. When will they cease 
to bear so heavily upon our pen. 

There are two stations at Milan, the first on the east 
side appears quite close to the town, but we were not 
allowed to alignt. After starting for the other station, we 
appeared to be going away from the city. However, after 
a short trip into the country, we were wound round, and 
landed at the remarkably fine station near the centre of 
Milan, the entrance to which is very prepossessing, the drive 
from the station being spacious — park-like. Elowers and 
shrubs variegate the green banks, and long avenues of fine 
trees diverge right and left. At the entrance to the first 
street is the " Dogano," one being placed at the entrance 
to every town to collect the town dues ; and it was the first 
we remember where the omnibus was stopped, and the pas- 
sengers called upon to say that they had not any excisable 
articles stowed away in their portmanteaus, or, as in 
Prance, to declare that we had rien a declarer. Milan, 
shall we say it[? well, we will only say, Milan is, to our mind, 
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the finest city in Italy — clean, well paved, wide streets, fine 
luDdings, and then the glory of all Italy — its grand 
cathedral, which one might easily believe descended from 
heaven piecemeal for material hands to put together. And 
so we thought, when we stood before this glorious building, 
with its forests of pinnacles, its bright thread-like central 
tower — up, up, up, until it appeared to pierce the cloud- 
less blue of the Italian heaven, and then gradually lowering 
.our wondering eyes to the body of the building, with 
its nests of niches sheltering two thousand marble 
saints. Then our wonder was challenged by the flowing 
tracery of the windows, by the vertical buttresses which 
scale the sides, and go flying over the roof, toothed with 
tiny pinnacles, like the weapon of the sword fish ; then, 
up, up, the clerestory to the cobwebbed and pinnacled 
parapet — all, all marble, and every moulding or tiny leaf 
cut with the same delicacy of finish as the sculptured 
saints, and as smooth as if they were cut out of Cheddar 
cheese instead of hard tough marble. The labour and 
wealth bestowed upon this building we could not conceive, 
our arithmetic failed, not for the first time. We felt 
stunned as a penny-piece under the steam hammer ; and it 
was some time before we could roll up the fragments into 
anything like a concentration of ideas. At last a few weak 
thoughts came pattering on the brain — ^premonitory of the 
coming shower, and we began to think aloud — a very bad 
habit. 

" By what creative influence was this building first con- 
ceived?" 

Aladdin's palace suggested itself, but that soon vanished. 

" Is it divine — are our spiritual eyes opened — are we in 
the flesh ? " 

Our knuckles came in contact with a sharp comer at that 
moment, and settled the question. 

"Yes, it is material"; and very hard material too, we 
thought. 

"This concentration of fabulous wealth and persistent 

labour, carried on from generation to generation unto the 

.triumphant completion ! Can it be the faith of this people, 
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which some say is full of error and superstition, that has 
produced such a magnificent temple ? " 

" Waal, I guess it can ! And nasn't it made all the fine 
picters and statues, too, that I have come across the herrin 
pond to see ? " 

That Yoice, we thought (not aloud), instead of exercising 
its privileges to speak only through the mouth, came for 
the most part through the nose. Oreat countries, like 
great men, nave peculiarities, and this must be an American. 

We turned, and found that we were face to face with the 
one we met at Some and Florence. 

" Error and superstition," he continued. " Waal, what's 
that to you and me ? What do you travel so far to see 
but the grand works created by error and superstition? 
Have the Puritans, who didn't speckylate in error and 
superstition, left anything to admire. No ! and if they 
could have burnt the churches, whitewashed the pictures, 
and macadamized the statues in this country, they would 
have done so, and left nothing for us to admire and carry 
away to heaven in our memories. You have a few pretty 
good things too in your country, mister, worth looking at." 

Thankful for the last admission, we silently acquiesced, 
and entered the cathedral with our fellow traveller by one 
of the three renaissance door-ways, which, to our mind, 
afflict the west &ont, for we should have preferred Gothic 
to accord with the rest of the building, like those beautiful 
doorways in the duomo of Florence. 

The graceful proportions of the interior had scarcely 
burst upon our sight — ^no, they did not burst at all ; our 
eyes nearly burst in focussing the lenses to refiect all before 
us at a glimce, and to refract to our impatient brain. Begin 
again. The graceful proportions or the interior were 
scarcely realised, when an officious personage began in 
misunderstandable English to direct our attention to the 
ceiling, and the tracery panels between the groins. Of 
course, everyone, excepting those with practised eyes, says, 
"its carved," when he eiultingly exclaims, "its sham," which 
vulgar word he has acquired correctly. For this effort, and 
the extraordinary information afforded, a fee is expected. 
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In the aisles and transepts there are some very fine chapels. 
In a glass case over the altar of one is the old wooden cross, 
which they say Carlo Borromeo carried with him during his 
Tisitations to the plague-stricken inhabitants of Milan, 
when he went about barefooted on his merciful mission in 
1676. In the south aisle is the sarcophagus of a bishop, 
date 1045 ; and in the transept, a grand monument to two 
members of the Medici family. In this transept are the 
not overclean stairs which lead to the roof and tower, 
which ascent can be undertaken for twenty-five centimes. 
If it is a clear day the toiler is rewarded, but if not, he 
had better reserve his strength. 

Turning towards the sacristy, one of the most remark- 
able pieces of statuary it ever fell to our lot to behold 
stood before us. St. Bartholomew, flayed alive, with the 
muscles exposed, and the stripped skin thrown over his 
shoulders, by " Marcus a G-rate." What a great number 
of dead bodies he must have dissected for models to pro- 
duce this ghastly figure. 

The sacristy contains the valuable treasury, consisting of 
gold and silver ornaments, jewels, and two life-sized figures 
in silver of Ambrogio and Carlo Borromeo. The chapel of 
the last-named saint is in front of the high altar, and 
his remains repose in a beautiful silver cofl&n, richly robed 
and crowned with a silver and jewelled crown of costly 
Milanese work. For a fee of five francs the front of the 
sarcophagus is wound down, and the relics of the saint 
are exposed — a ghastly way of getting money. They were 
singing a service at the high altar, but that did not prevent 
a " sharp eye to business " and the fees, among the priests 
not solemnly engaged. The service was attended by a 
great many priests and four old ladies, all of whom took a 
little excursion round a part of the nave, at intervals ad- 
vancing up the centre to the high altar again, headed by a 
monk carrying a crucifix. The four old ladies, with their 
hands folded over their stomachs, as if they had an 
"attack,*' still preceded the priests and monks, who 
kept singing a doleful strain, distorting their visages, 
which, even when undisturbed by efforts sepulchral, one 
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would not care to aak for a photo for their good looks' 
nke. 

What are those hare places on their heads, about the 
«2e of a penny; hare they all got the ringworm," en- 
quired Annie. 

Now women, like children, put yery puzzling questions 
sometimes, and we did not reply. 

" If we were all priests, Jack," she continued, " there 
would be no love — ^and — and — no babies to love either." 

" Annie ! Annie ! you are wandering." 

llie procession ascended to the sanctuary, the four old 
ladies bemg impolitely left standing at the foot of the 
steps. Poor old souls, they looked very serious, and as we 
»w them go aside to change their black garments for a 
kind of white shroud, we began to wonder if they were 
enjoying the pleasure of their funeral obsequies before 
departing ; but we were told that they were being admitted 
to some religious order. Bather late ; but, we will not repeat 
the proverb. 

Before leaving the building by the north-west porch, we 
stopped for a few minutes to see a baptism, in which it 
appeared many mothers were interested, as all were strain- 
ing their eyes to catch a sight of the central object. The 
font, once used for the " old dead," having been the sar- 
cophagus of St. Dyonisius, is now used for the "newborn," 
and was profusely decorated with flowers and lighted 
candles. In due time the baby's head was dipped into the 
water, some salt having been put on its tongue first, at 
which it made a great splutter, and that was the reason it 
forgot to cry when immersed. It made itself heard soon 
after, however ; and we *' made tracks " towarks Galleria 
Vittoria JEmanuelle, opposite the cathedral. This is, we 
believe, the finest arcade in the world, of great length, 
width and height, in the form of a cross, with a central 
octagon, crowned with a frescoed dome, not quite so large 
as that over the Albert Hall. Lit up wich thousands of gas 
jets at night, in addition to the glare from the fine shops, 
and filled with well-dressed promenaders, it is one of the 
gayest sights of Italy. 
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" There's nothing like that in America," said the Yankee. 

** Nor in England," we replied. 

The Piazza della Scala follows next in order, with a fine 
statue of Leonardo da Vinci in the centre, and the far- 
famed opera house, rarely used for performances, on the 
west side. Della Scala is open to the public inspection — 
fee, half a lira. It is a mighty building, with an immense 
stage, but seeing it by daylight is very much like seeing an 
actress off the boards ; neither look so well without gas- 
light. 

The Brera is near, formerly a Jesuits' College, now a 
library, museum, and picture gallery. The first room con- 
tains some early frescoes removed from churches, all scrip- 
tural or traditional subjects of course, with stiff-necked 
Marys and knock-kneed Josephs, lean saints and fat 
sinners ; some are said to be fine examples of the style, 
but we could not bestow time to discover their merits. 

The galleries contain incalculable wealth in pictures of 
the best Italian masters, and a few of the foreign schools. 
Leonardo da Yinci and Paolo Veronese are well repre- 
sented ; Eaphael's " Nuptials of the Virgin " is considered 
the gem of the collection, but there are many more gems 
nevertheless. A '* Pieta a tempera," by Montagna, struck 
us as being wonderfully good, the foreshortening of the 
dead Christ being the finest bit of drawing in the gallery. 

After this we made our way through some long and fine 
streets, across some squares, through avenues and open 
spaces, garden-like, with shady trees and thick shrubs, 
passing and being passed by steam trams, to find the sup- 
pressed monastery, now barracks — St, Maria della Orazie, 
where, on the old refectory wall is the grand fresco, "The 
Last Supper," by Leonardo da Vinci, known all over the civi- 
lized world. Alas ! it is now in a faded, chipped, and sad 
condition. Many copyists were at work ; but, as in the case 
of Raphael's picture at Florence, no copyist has ever yet 
reproduced the divine art of this grand work, of whScli 
enough is still left to repay more than one visit. 

There are many fine churches in Milan, some dating 
back to the seventh century ; but we had resolved when we 
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entered that we would only "do" the cathedral, so very 
wearied had we become through staring at " art," day after 
day, that we had not any heart for more, but longed to be 
back to our old love — ^nature — ^in her home by the lakes, 
in the mountains, in the pale tints of the morning, and the 
glowing richness of sunset. For months we had been 
staring at frescoes and pictures until we were nearly 
colour blind ; at sculptured saints, until we could worship 
no more, and sinfully turned away ; at martyrs, until we 
realised what it was to be a martyr. We had seen St. 
Sebastians enough to harrow us ; pictures by St. Luke, 
until we could look no more. 

It is said Milan is not so hot in summer as Florence, 
hence endurable to English visitors ; and people dress, too, 
according; to the climate ; besides they live out of doors, 
outside the cafi^s, under trees, or on the balconies — ^a luxury 
our climate denies except for a few hours of a few days in 
the year. The wonder is, therefore, not that so many 
English are abroad, but that there are so many at home 
who can afEord to live away ; but then, to use a stereotyped 
remark, — ^look at our English comforts. 

Belaxing a little of our resolve, we started for another 
peep at the cathedral, if only to look at the beautiful 
mosaic floor and the stained glass. What a vast amount 
of wealth has been bestowed upon that building, and what 
wealth is still being lavished in additions and repairs. 
Standing in the centre of a fine square, surrounded by 
noble buildings, arcaded on the basement, it is to our mind 
the grandest picture, set in one of the brightest framesy 
the world has to show. 



TWENTT-EOUETH STAGE. 

TO THE LAKES — ^MAGGIOBE — A PLUCKY WOMAN — UJaiUXO — GBBlfAVB 
AT 0ABD8 ASJ> ENGLISH AT CHTTBCH — THE HBATBKLY LAKE — 
BELLAGIO — ^MTSTEBIES IN WINES AND BPIBITS —MENTAL BEBOLYBS 
— COHO — MAGENTA, AND A TEATELLEB's STOEY — TUBIN — A 
LIGHTNING TBATELLEE — IMPBOYEBS OF SHAK8PEBE — THBOUGH 
THE TUNNEL TO 7BAN0B — MODANE — CULOZ — ^A WELCOME BOWL — 
BACK TO LAUSANNE. 

Ip the visitor leaves Milan without doing the toup of the 
lakes he is regarded as a worn-out and satiated specimen 
of a tourist, or that he is demented. The railway com- 
pany offers very favourable advantages for the tour by 
rail, steamboat, and diligence, and it is possible to whizz 
round the lakes in two days, whilst those who do not care 
to travel like sky-rockets take a longer time. Some go to 
Como, and finish at Arona on Lake Maggiore, and vice 
versd. We chose the latter, and found the steamer wait- 
ing close to the station, when we arrived at Arona, to take 
us up the beautiful lake. 

Mountainous shores rise to various heights, occasionally 
disclosing a gorge, and then unfolding a wider break, witn 
a beautifully green valley between, spangled with bright 
villas. Some of the shores slope gradually away into the 
woods, others take a longer stretch, and slope clean out of 
sight. 

Not far from Arona, on a high rock stands a high 
pedestal, and still higher a figure of St. Carlo Borromeo, 
composed of copper and bronze, and altogether nearly 
120 feet high. The Cardinal appears of lofty bearing, 
with one hand outstretched, and casting glances of pity 
down upon his admirers beneath ; but the simulacrum does 
not appear to us to realise the self-sacrificing and saintly 
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archbisliop, wliose love and pity slied so much simBluiie in 
many a dark, plague-stricken household, and smoothed the 
path of many a poor struggling soul to Paradise. 

As we ascended the lake and neared Stresa, the grand 
regiment of Alps came within focus, overlooked and 
generalled by Monte Eosa ; and then the Borromean Isles 
cropped up from the green waters, Isola Bella with its 
terraces, figures, and vases, lemon and orange trees, 
cypresses and oleanders, being the first to show ; and from 
what we could see of the far-iamed island and gardens, its 
reputation is overwrought. There are some fine hotels at 
Slresa, and further on at Baveno, the starting-place for 
the Simplon route into Switzerland. 

The boat winds round to Pallanza, on the opposite 
shore, where there is one of the large palatial hotels for 
which the Italian lakes are celebrated. Opposite again, 
on the main shore, is Laveno, where there is a landing 
for the smaller lakes — Yarese, &c. Luino, further on, is 
the starting-place for Lago Lugano by diligence ; and at 
the top of the lake is Lucamo, the starting-point for the 
St. G-otthard Pass, into Switzerland. 

We met a lady travelliDg alone to Lucamo, for the pur- 
pose of going over the Pass, commencing the journey at 
10.30 p.m., hoping to reach the regions oi snow, with the 
chance of avalanche, by sunrise. This arduous adventure 
she was anticipating with the warmest pleasure. Very 
plucky ! for we were told all the passes were dangerous, 
it being only the 26th of April. When ladies, however, 
do make up their minds to do anything, barriers of snow, 
and the thunderings of avalanches, will not stop them. She 
had a lovely night for the journey, and we had a lovely sleep, 
awaking at daybreak on a fine clear morning. Casting 
our eyes towards the snow-peaks, from our warm nest, we 
heartily wished the ladv all the warm pleasure she had 
anticipated from the vigorous exertions upward through 
the snow; then turned over, satisfied with having done our 
duty to common-sense and ourselves, and — slept again* 

From Luino the diligence has to cross the mountain 
which divides Maggiore from Lugano — a good tug» and no 
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mistake, for the four horses. Soon after the frontier o£ 
Switzerland is reached, which stretches into Italy just at 
this point, and claims half of the Lake Lugano. Our bag- 
gage was " eyed," but not opened, and we were allowed to 
proceed to Tresa, where a small steamer was waiting. The 
shores and mountains of this lake are densely wooded, and 
sprinkled with towns and villas in the most picturesque 
situations. The colour of the water is a lovely deep forest 
green, but beauty has to surrender some of its charms to 
utility — a railway bridge, alas ! cuts the lake in two, and 
spoils the poetic sentiment of the waters. We steamed 
on our way under the prosaic but useful obstruction, and 
reached the pier at Lugano, a most beautifully situated 
little town, surrounded by woods and heights wooded to 
the tops, with fine views of the lake and the snow-clad 
chains of some of the lower Alps. Here there is a very 
fine hotel surrounded by beautiful gardens — the favourite 
resort of G-ermans, who were playing cards, although it 
was Sunday, whilst the ladies occupied themselves with 
fancy-work. The English went to church. Tourists coming 
from Italy fiud it inconvenient if they have not French or 
Swiss money, but the hotel-keepers will take the Italian 
paper — of course at a liberal discount. 
. The steamer from Lugano proceeded up this most beau- 
tiful lake to Porlezza, when we were in Italy again, and 
had to endure the nuisance of having our baggage searched. 
Tlis trial over, we proceeded by diligence to Menaggio, on 
the " heavenly lake" of Como. The hotel-keepers try their 
best to keep the tourists on their side of the lake, referring 
to grand villas open for inspection, and to other attrac- 
tions, whilst the boatmen try their best to urge everyone 
" o*er the ferry " to the favourite Bellagio. Everyone for 
themselves ; and so we waited for the steamer, the fare 
being included in our railway programme. Ten minutes 
sufficed to land us at the pier ox that sumptuous hotel, the 
** Grande Bretagne," which is more like the palace of a 
Southern prince than an hotel, surrounded by beautiful 
gardens vdth terraces, statuary, fountains, and flowers, on 
the shore of the most enchanting of all the lakes. In tbe^ 
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mie some woods, through which winding paths load to 
a point of riew whence all three arms of the lake are 
Tinble, and its romantic shores studded with the villas of 
wealthr Italians, snow-topped mountains rising at intervals 
to ranr the back scene of clouds. 

Beliagio is a small town, with ample hotel accommoda- 
tion for all conditions of visitors. The new G-rand Hotel, 
not long opened, cost two-and-a-half millions of francs, 
and the shares are at a fearful reduction. The hotel 
* Grande Bretagne " is the largest and most luxurious. The 
staircase is of marble, and wide enough to drive two 
carriages abreast, if it were needed ; with a salle a manner, 
readmg room, and sahn fit for a palace. 

In this lovelj place the terms for a short staj are onlj 
ten francs a daj tor board and lodging ; but, for a staj of 
two or three weeks, arran^^ements can be made as low as 
seren francs per daj. We were told in Milan that the 
hotels are doing very badly, as there has not been a " rush'* 
of visitors for several years ; and it is the '* rush" that 
pays<--every bed occupied every night in the season. 

Wine always used to be included with table d^hSte, now 
it is an extra ; and a wine list, as big as a blue book and 
as difficult to understand, is thrust into one's hands for 
orders — ^wines varying in price from two to twelve francs, 
and often more. 

The Americans are abstainers as a rule, and drirk 
water: water with breakfast, and if they have a cup Df 
ooflfee after dinner there is always a glass of water served 
with it For our part, we always found the tea and coffee 
quite weak enough, without a blend of cold water. The 
Uermans diuak beer and French wines; the Eussians, 
champagne ; the poor English cannot afford their national 
** Bass,'* at three-and-a-halE francs a bottle, and so content 
themselves with water and vin ordinaire at two francs a 
bottle, at which they make wry faces, indicating that there 
is something all awry within. 

Brandy is another mystery. We have bought it from 
three-and-a-half to five fnuics a bottle, the lower figure 
often more preferable, but both had; while on the hotel 
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lists it is quoted at from eight francs to sixteen francs a 
bottle. A gentleman told us that he had tried them all, 
and found no difference between the high and low priced ; 
all were equally bad. We shall rise to the occasion, if we 
visit Italy again, and abstain. 

Another mental resolve: never touch soup or bread 
pudding. Each has some connection with the previous 
day's menu. As for the bread, the rolls are cased with 
leather, and destroy weak teeth. We made a note in our 
diary thus : — ** Mem, : When we venture abroad again, 
take a coffee mill to grind the bread, and spare our 
teeth." 

Many of the villas belonging to the Italian nobility can 
be visited, but we did not take the trouble. A great many 
presenting various attractions are scattered on the borders 
of the lake, while the interstices are filled up with small 
fry, pensions, and villages. Villa d'Est^ (now a pension) 
and Taglioni*8 villa, where she retired to rest her " poop 
feet," are opposite each other. 

The views all down the lake are very fine, and not the 
least when approaching Como, the bright little town stand- 
ing like a barrier to keep the water in its natural bed. 

Como is soon looked over, the town-hall and cathedral 
attracting attention, the latter more particularly for its 
fine west front and porches. The interior contains many 
pictures, some by Q-uido Reni ; and might have other 
attractions for some people, but we felt utterly " used up," 
as if we had seen churches enough for our lifetime, with a 
good instalment in hand for our posterity as well. 

Proceeding to Turin, we passed a great many fields where 
the farmers had " cast the bread upon the waters," for 
they were rice fields. 

!Farther on we crossed the field of Magenta (1859), of 
sad memory to the Austrians. Many crosses mark the 
place of interment of those who fell in the eventful fight, 
and Napoleon the Third's monument to their memory is 
near the railway. 

A lady returning from Turkey, who occupied a seat neap 
us, said, with a sigh — " Ah ! I have no doubt a good many 
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of those poor fellows who fell in tliat battle were buried 
before they were dead." 

" Why do you think so, madam ? " 

" They don't give the dying time to die. They hurry 
them off to the pit, particularly if they fall into the hands 
of the hostile burying party. I know it is so in Turkey, 
and might have been so nere." 

"The Turks are fanatics, madam; but between more 
civilised nations such, we should hope, is not the case. 
Barbarity of this kind was suspected in the Franco- 
(}erman War, but never proved." 

" Some friends of mine, surgeons in the Turkish service, 
are my authorities," she replied. "They were looking 
after the wounded on the neld near Itustchuk, and a 
Turkish burying-party were carrying off a Russian ; but 
he vigorously resisted with the only power left him, his 
voice — shouting loudly for help. 

" My friend rushed after them, and said, * You are not 
going to bury that man ? Don't you hear him say he is 
not dead ? ' 

"'Not dead!' was the reply. * Who believes a 
Russian?'" 

We give the story as we heard it, although by this time 
it might have got into the papers, and become old. It was 
new to us, and might be true. 

Eicept some &ie views of the distant Alps, there is 
not much to attract attention in the flat country between 
Milan and Turin. There is a remarkably fine tower to the 
church at Novara, and the town itself appeared to be very 
" pretty" and well built — a contrast to the towns in south 
Italy. 

Turin is very beautifully situated, surrounded by good 
roads, sheltered with foliage and sparkling with chestnuts 
in full bloom at the proper season. Richly-wooded 
hills form a boundary on one side, at the base of which the 
" wandering Po" creeps slowly on to the Adriatic ; and en 
the other side the grand Alpine chain, the majestic barrier 
between the two countries, looks down with a cold expres- 
sion upon the plains beneath* 
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** There's nothing to see in Turin," said one tourist to 
another, who replied — 

"Then I won't take the trouble to see it," throwing 
himself down upon the sofa, and arranging all about him 
for a siesta, 

A few hours of the daj remained, and we thought they 
:inight be occupied in the town, seeing — nothing. 

Turin has the appearance of a newly-built city, and par- 
ticularly clean. The streets are all at right angles to each 
other, and hence it is easy for the stranger to find his way. 
There is not much to see, and most people who arrive at 
night usually depart next morning. The hotel-keepers are 
alive to this, and charge accordingly. 

The cathedral is of little interest, except that it contains 
a very handsome burial chapel of the Dukes of Savoy, in 
which a much-prized relic is treasured, the burial cloth of 
the Saviour, handed down to our time — by tradition. 

The castle, in the centre of the town, has an armoury 
for inspection ; and close by is the palace that was occupied 
by the late King Victor Emanuel. A museum, and a picture 
gallery containing a few good pictures and a good many 
copies, and we have named all the attractions. We should 
except, perhaps, a stroll in the Piazza Castello after dark, 
when it is crowded with promenaders ; the bright eyes of 
the Piedmontese damsels sparkling in rivalry with the 
jewels displayed in the brilhantly hghted shops. "Which 
IS the purer and more genuine lustre we cannot determine, 
although gallantry suggests — ^let the ladies have it ! 

Eetuming to the hotel, we found a good many in the 
reading room — G-ermans, Americans, English, and two 
Australians. All were deeply engaged with the news- 
papers at one end of the room, except the two Australians 
und another person who occupied the other extreme end. 
The Australians were lolling upon a sofa, whilst the other, 
with his hands in his pockets, was pirouetting and position- 
ing before them. He was an American, and a poor sample. 
Short, spare, red-haired, bare-faced, except a teeble silken 
growth on the upper lip, active as a monkey and as rest- 
less, changing his position with every word. 
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We must listen to the conyersation before lie is 
exhausfced, we thought ; and at once took a position near 
for the purpose. 

"You must have been travelling a long time to have 
seen so much," said one of the Australians, at the same 
time giving the other a wink. 

"Long time? — no. Had two months' leave to see 
Europe — seen it! — back again to 'Netcrk in a fortnight. 
Man of business — can't spare time." 

The Americans, as a rule, make one word of New York 
in their pronunciation, thus — ^ewrk ; and this specimen 
of a man of business pronounced it so — to "spare 
time." 

" Been to Naples ?" said Australian No. 1. 

"Ya-as — I — should think I — have. Went down from 
Some, Saturday night — ^back again Monday morning- — saw 
everything." 

"What could you see in one day?" said Australiaa 
No. 2. 

" Saw the bay ! " answered the little man. 

" That's the a — bay — see of that ! If you have devoted 
as much time to all the sights of Europe, you will take 
back an A B C panorama." 

" Knew all the sights before — from the picters. It's all 
jest the same." 

Here the little American, by way of variety, executed a 
double shuffle. 

" GThen vou found Eome where you expected, and Vesu- 
vius and the ' bay ' in the same place ? " inquired Australian 
No. 1. 

" Jes' there — jest the same as the picters. What's the 
use of wasting time to look at the real thing — ^when you 
can see it all in the picters at home ? I have seen Europe 
— and I can jine in with the rest now in tall talk." 

And the American stuck his hands deeper into hia 
pockets. 

" Seen England?" inquired Australian No. 1. 

"Not yet — going 'through' to-morrow, to London — 
then to Liverpool. Drive round London — on to Liverpool 
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— look about — sail for 'Newrk — a good passage, and I guess 
I'll be there a fortnight to-day.'* 

A giddy pirouette followed this programme. 

" Is your father a manufacturer of fireworks ? " inquired 
Australian No. 2. 

"N — o" (indignantly, and positioning Aj ax defying the 
lightning) ; " my father makes railway cars." 

" All the same ; neither could go ofE without combus- 
tion. Here, young squibs and springs, stop that toe-and- 
heel step one minute. Will you give my compliments to 
your father, and tell him that if he will send his cars to 
Melbourne, and guarantee them to run as fast as his son, 
and with as little friction, I'll make his fortune. What's 
his name ? " 

" Puffer, N^MTk." 

" And mine's String, Melbourne." 

After this Mr. Puffer, jun., whizzed out of the room to 
make a business note, and to write up his journal of the 
day's adventures. 

Self-satisfaction is a great comfort, we thought, passing 
to the other end of the room for the "Times," which at 
that moment was disengaged, and sat down to peruse its 
broadsheets, without noticing a gentleman on our right, 
who after a time began to read aloud in broken English, 
interspersed with his guttural vernacular, which was 
patently German. We turned around to survey the dis- 
turber to our " Times," and observed a respectable gentle- 
man in spectacles perusing a copy of Shakespeare in 
English, who at the same moment lifted his eyes to survey 
us in return. 

" Gut evenin'," said he. 

" Good evening, sir. You read English ? '* said we. 

" Yah ; we learn it in our schools." 

" You like Shakspere ? " 

" Yah ; but Goethe and Schiller are ze better." 

" Oh, that, of course ! " 

" But Shakspere is ze better zince ve have translate h i m 
into German. Vo have improved him very much ! " 

"More improvers of Shakspere, abroad as well as at 
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home," we ejaculated, as we thought of Colley Gibber, 
Charles Kean, and Irrmg. The ghost of Shakspere would 
scarcely recognise his own works, and would say, like 
Bloomneld, when he heard of one of his poems being trans- 
lated into French, " In what new garb art dressed," that 
even the " own parent" does not know his child ? 

We arose early next morning, and called for our bill, 
which was adjusted, after several deductions which are 
expected. Some people must pay in full, without cavil, or 
the " bureau" would not take the trouble to overcharge. 

Leaving Turin at nine in the morning, after having 
changed all our paper money into Prench gold or silver— 
at a loss, which varies according to one's sharpness ana 
the temperature of the money-changer's honesty, we pro- 
ceeded towards the Alps, over rivers and torrents, winding 
round huge rocks to which the road appeared to cling, now 
through gorges, and then striking across a plain high up 
in the mountains, leaving Susa in the valley on our right, 
crossing the valley of the Dora, a grey impetuous torrent 
hastening away to cool the plains far, far below ; and we 
soon after reached Bardonecchia, the last Italian town 
leaving, and the first entering, Italy, 4127 feet up in the 
clouds. The tunnel is named after the old Mont Cenis 
route, but it does not pierce that mountain, which is nearly 
twenty miles away. 

Pancy yourselves in a carriage of the London " TJnder- 
<rround," travelling between Gower Street and King's 
Cross, with the time stretched out to about twenty-four 
minutes, and the run through the '^ Mont Cenis" is realised, 
except that the air is not so unpleasant, and that there are 
gas-lights in the tunnel as well as in the carriages. Con- 
sidering that 4000 feet of solid rock hung over our heads, 
the twenty-four minutes' pressure was borne without effort 
to the nerves, after which we emerged on the side of a 
mountain, surrounded by others with white night-caps ; 
and in the valley, a long way perpendicularly down, rested 
Modane, where Sterne laid the l^st scene of his " Senti- 
mental Journey," and which is the first French town, 
looking about the size of a toy village, and its station like 
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a good-sized toj Noah's ark, all of which we appeared to 
be flying over and away from. Gradually, however, we 
wound down and round to the very spot we had seen from 
the heights above ; and casting our eyes upwards we could 
just see the hole, £rom which we emerged a short time 
Defore, looking like a swallow's hole in a sand bank. 

Everything good is to be obtained at the buffet by pay- 
ing dearly for it. Passports and luggage are exammed 
here, the English being absolved &om both ezaminationst. 
It amused us to see now closely some other passengers 
were overhauled and questioned, at which we remarked to 
another Englishman, *' Ihat^ alone, is enough to make 
foieigners envy us as a favoured race." 

The line from Modane runs through a charmingly 
picturesque district, with snow-clad mountains round and 
about, sometimes close, and sometimes melting into the 
horizon like f ar-ofE clouds. 

Chambery passed, we reached Aix-les-Bains, a delight* 
fully-situated little town, to which a great many English 
resort for its celebrated sulphur springs. Next, we reached 
the Lac du Bourget, and travelled for some miles along its 
beautiful shores. After that we followed a series of grand 
views till we reached Culoz, the " Clapham Junction" for 
everywhere, where all tourists change, and take the trains 
for their different destinations. Eor this, liberal time is 
allowed; and in the interval the bufEet responds to the 
calls of appetite, but we must confess that we do not 
know his voice, although we have felt the fellow-feeling 
often ; and amongst other favours, the privilege is enjoyed 
of drinking coffee from a large shallow bowl, with a spoon, 
like soup; and a very good bowl of it they give for 
twenty- five centimes. 

. From Culoz, a run of about four hours, through Geneva, 
brought us to Lausanne; and thankful we were to find 
the " Victoria" standing in its own beautiful grounds, teem^ 
ing with foliage and flowers, and not ice and snow-bound 
as we left it, where we could rest after the restless days, 
without intermission, that we had had in Italy for nearly 
thirteen weeks. 



TWENTY-FIFTH STAGE. 

TISW mOX THB JintA — THE PBONTIBB AKD THE VATOtTBBD ENGLISH 
— ^THRBB HEADS TOGETHER BUT BATHEB IK OPPOSITION — DIJON — 
POl^AIKEBIBV — THB POBE8T — THE PALACE OP THB PEOPLE — A 
PETE IN THB OAEDENB — ^PABIS ANGLICISED— PABIS ELECTBIPIED 
— PARIS IMPUBIPIED— A MORAL— CHARING CROSS — ^ADIBIT — AN 
ABRUPT CONCLUSION. 

It was a glorious morning when we left Lausanne for 
Dijon. The panorama of nature kept continually unfold* 
ing as we ascended the Jura, presenting changing scenes, 
tinted with many gradations ot colour, brilliant in the sun- 
shine, or subdued and deep in the shade. 

Beyond Vallorbe, we crossed a fine gorge, into which a 
fall leapt and rushed in rapids away to the lake. ^Then we 
entered a valley, and followed the source of the fall along 
its rugged banks, embosomed by the heights of the Jura, 
bristling with firs and struggling walnut trees. Soon after 
we emerged near the brow of the mountain, and then the 
ffrandest and most extensive view of the valleys and lakes 
below, and the ranges of mountains beyond, were disclosed. 
Being one of the clearest of days, the Bernese Oberland 
mnd the Mont BJanc chain stood out clear and distinct, in 
purest whiteness, surrounded by the blue atmosphere. The 
tour lakes were a deeper blue than the atmosphere, and 
their comparative sizes were as distinct as on a map — 
Neuchatel like a large pond, and Lake Leman like a wide 
river flowing away to Geneva. 

At Pontalier, the frontier town, we were questioned, 
but the word *' English '* passed us and our baggage as 
usual, while Germans and Swiss had a worrying time, 
everything being turned out of their trunks, and their 
persons searched. We thought we observed an envious 
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ccowl cast towards the group of English, and we were not 
surprised. 

Continuing our journey to Dijon, the passengers, who 
were closely packed with "hand-luggage" and satchels to 
fill up the interstices, having no longer occasional peeps at 
the grand Swiss scenery to occupy their minds, drawing 
forth the only sound from their hps we had as yet heard, 
and that was a spasmodic — o — ^h, began to interchange 
short sentences — first, where they had been, and where 
they were going, evincing the deepest interest in each 
other's concerns. Two ladies next to us paired off for con- 
versation, and we could not avoid hearing what was said. 
One had been to Naples and up Vesuvius, and she was 
describing her adventures with a chaise a porfeur. First 
one of the men slipped and fell, then the other ; then they 
sank so deep in the ashes that they had to be dragged 
out ; then they upset her ; then she tried to walk ; then she 
sank into the ashes ; then she burnt her stockings ; and 
then the subterranean thunder so unnerved her that she 
gave up the attempt. '* The guide laughed at me, of 
course," she continued, " but I dida't mind that, and I 
told him so ; and that I might feel ashamed if I were a 
gentleman. And then he gave me a little comfort, when he 
said gentlemen failed as well as ladies. The French tremble, 
said he, and run down before they get half way ; the Ger- 
mans get up, take a hurried peep, and run back as fast 
as they can ; but the English are the boys, they go down 
into the crater.*' 

This warmed up No. 2 to relate her experiences. She 
had also been to Italy. 

" It's a dreadful country," she said; "I'll never go to 
Italy again. Fancy, madam, the men being chambermaids 
everywhere ! " 

" Hybrids again," we said, quietly, as we thought of the 
washerwomen Plymouth brethren at G-eneva. 

"When I reached Rome," she continued, "I thought 
they were a little more civilised, for there was one woman 
at the hotel to look after the chambers, of whom I ordered 
a bath to my room for the next morning. I rose to pre- 
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pare for my bath, unfastened the door, and rang the bell, 
when, to mj astonishment, a man walked into the room with 
the bath over his head, and a can of hot water in his hand. 
Fancy that, madam, I, a maiden lad j, in a foreign land, and 
a m — ^a — ^n in my room ! I screamed, covered myself with 
a shawl — screamed again — when another peeped in, and 
grinned — another m — ^a — ^n ! A.t last, after many gesticu- 
lations, they went away, and I sprang to fasten the door, 
and nearly fainted! it was always the same. I never 
went to my room but there was a man in it — making the 
bed, polislung the floor ; oh, it really was dreadful ! ** 

All this was uttered in a deeply outraged, indignant 
tone, attended by suitable facial accompaniments. 

''A similar dilemma to Mr. Pickwick's at Ipswich/' said 
No. 1. 

^ Oh, it was dreadful ! " After a pause, and more com- 
placency uttered, " They were nice-looking men, too ; such 
nice eyes — ^all the Italians have nice eyes. Did you notice 
that?" 

** Oh, yes," replied No. 1. " Very good eyes for their 
fees." 

"J never give any, joined in another little lady," whom 
we will call No. 3. "J never give money upon prin- 
ciple. I carry a number of tracts in English, French, 
and Italian, and distribute ihem. Ig&ve away one thousand 
in Bome. I give servants and waiters tracts for their souls' 
good; money is filthiness to the wealth I give; money 
stimulates extravagance, and leads on to drink. I never 
give it ! " 

" Very economical way of travelling by your system," 
said No. 1. " I must attend your school." 

"For your soul's sake do!" and here her satchel was 
opened, and a tract at sixpence the thousand was passed 
round to each. 

" No, no," said No. 1. " I didn't mean for my soul's 
sake, I meant for my pocket's sake. I should have saved a 

good deal." 
" And not your soul I I am sorry for you." 
" I am afraid the souls were too ungrateful to be saved 
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by your papers. In Italy they prefer a gift of the stiUe 
paper for the good of their bodies, even if they do leave 
their souls out of the question.*' 

" He— e — e ! he — e — e ! " was tittered forth by an elderly 
lady &om somewhere beneath a pair of green spectacles, 
who had been a silent listener. " He — e — e ! he — e — e ! I 
remember you at Florence, I was at the same hotel. You 
gave all the servants tracts, and they laughed. You gave 
€ome of the visitors tracts, and they laughed. You gave 
me one, and I laughed. But when you left — He — e — e ! 
he — e — e — ! and you only gave the servants tracts instead of 
a couple of lira each, they didn't laugh then ; and if you 
had not been off so quick before they had recovered from 
their astonishment, you would have heard the opposite of a 
blessing asked for your soul. I am afraid that, although 
your tracts have saved your pocket, they have not saved 
one soul in Italy." 

Somebody shouted " Dijon," which put an end to the con- 
Tersation, and in a few minutes everybody was busy on the 
43aving of their scattered packages, in a scramble which 
should get their own first. We thought of our fellow-travel- 
ler's remark when we first left Charing Cross Station: "It's 
a selfish world" — "Look out for the brigands"; and we 
had not any need to look far for either many times, as 
predicted; for there in that little world made up of a 
few of our own ccJuntrymen and women, was selfishness 
and downright brigandage, equal to any we had seen on 
our journey. 

The lady brigand and her tracts was out first, and had 
first seat in the omnibus, and the others soon followed. 

A great many excellent women are devoting their lives to 
the relief and enlightenment of the destitute and benighted, 
amongst whom tracts might possibly be a source of amuse- 
ment, if not instruction ; but to scatter these little epitomes 
of little good words, little good domestic histories, little 
good conversions, little good death-bed scenes, &c., many of 
doubtful authorily, obstrusively over the tables at hotels 
diiidi pensions — ^to force them upon strangers — ^to cast them 
broadcast, — ^we repeat it, if not insulting, is arrogating to 
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themselyes a superior goodness and knowledge of what is 
good for others who are often better than their self -consti- 
tuted benefactors, and better able to judge the way thej 
should go themselves. But to give a trumpery tract, in- 
stead of a shilling, to servants for slight services and atten- 
tions, is simply refined brigandage. 

Dijon retains no perceptible traces of the part it played 
in the last war. u-ermans, instead of holding the most 
commanding positions outside the capital of Burgundy, 
now submit to commands within the town as waiters at 
the hotels. 

In a stroll round, we glanced at the shops of the watch- 
makers, and observed the great difference in the marked 
prices of watches above those charged by the Swiss. It is 
not surprising then that the officials are so extremely vigi- 
lant at the frontier, and that the Swiss and Grermans are so 
carefully searched. 

There are some fine and some interesting churches and 
buildings scattered about — one church, which we observed,, 
was converted into a hay and straw store, being one too 
many perhaps ; the old palace of the Duke of Burgundy, 
and the musuem, with the monuments of the bold and fear- 
less dukes (models of which are at South Kensiagton), 
will occupy and amuse one for a day, i£ the tourist is not 
in a hurry to get on. 

It was late when we reached Eontainiebleu, 160 miles dis- 
tant from Dijon. We had a recollection of a day trip to 
the town many years ago ; it was then about the middle of 
May, and lilac perfumed the air ; but a smell, as opposed to 
lilac as putrid animal matter is opposed to lavender water,, 
accompanied us to our lodgings, and attended us through the 
night. We were at a loss for a solution, until rising early . 
the next morning, and lifting the window — oh! — it was 
soon closed again ! The solution was in the gutter ; a slug> 
gish matter was creeping along in prominent blue Teins„ 
which circulated in every street, and no deodoriziag 
attempted. Such a state of things in any English town 
would have brought down the Board of Health and all their 
machinery to sweep it away. In some of the streets of 
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Eontainebleu the gutters are within a few feet of the door- 
steps ; and it is usual to see families sitting outside of 
their doors enjoying the fresh air, after the day's labour. 

When we recollect what we have seen Knd folt in foreign 
towns, we are inclined to doubt the diagnosis of fever. 

The town is poor, but the suburbs are spotted with villas 
and gardens ; then there is the palace and its extensive 
grounds, and the grand woods sixty miles in circumfer-* 
ence, traversed by roads and paths as perplexing as a 
baby's first diagram drawn on a slate. The woods are an- 
nounced to have all kinds of attractions to give employ- 
ment to cabs and guides, and cabs guide to guides, and 
guides guide to the Vallee de Rochez, and show some 
curious rocks ; to the Hermitage, the Twin Stones, the Old 
Oak of Charlemagne (1400 years old), and the Brothers* 
Oak, a little more juvenile (perhaps 100 years or so), the 
Eagles' Nests, and a variety of other places. At every 
sight there is someone to pay, or something to be bought, 
while diversions of blind and lame beggars, and men with 
snakes, lizards, frogs, and other living products of the 
forest fill up intermediate stages, and are so conveniently 
arranged to relieve the visitor of his money that he be- 
lieves in a more practical interpretation of the word "con- 
spiracy " for ever after. 

The gardens of the palace, with their trimmed trees, 
squared, arched, and pointed like the trees in a box of toys, 
are well kept up and enjoyed as a park, and ior fetes and 
festivals, by the people. 

On the side of the lake, opposite the palace, was an 
infantry camp, and in one of the grand avenues one of 
cavalry, with its accompaniment of litter and all things 
belonging to the stable. Everything formerly for regal use 
and enjoyment is now for the army and people. Of this 
change in the public atmosphere we had a very practical 
illustration, as we went through the state rooms of departed 
royalty in the palace, with a party consisting of labourers 
and persons of the working class, who, it was evident, felt 
that they had a life interest in the property. During the 
inspection they considered it a duty to carefully examine 
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the remains of former splendour, and we observed one not 
over-clean blouse in close proximity to the richly-brocaded 
covering of a sofa, the wearer feeling very much at his ease, 
no doubt contemplating the soothing influence of a prospec- 
tive pipe and black coffee to complete the comfort of his 
regal position. Another threw himself into a gilt arm- 
chair, covered with brocaded velvet, as if he had the same 
right as the Napoleons had, while cotton-gowns rested occa- 
sionally on satin and velvet, where once, perhaps, Marie 
Antoinette or Josephine had sate. The official who con- 
ducted the party was one of the people — the palace belonged 
to the people, and the sovereign people had a perfect right 
to use the contents to contribute to their personal comfort 
during a short visit to inspect their joint-stock property. 

Sunday was B.fete day, and a fair was held in the gardens, 
with the usual accompaniments of indigestibles. In the 
afternoon there were boat races on the lake ; at night the 
grounds set apart for the/e^e were illuminated, and the 
whole terminated appropriately with a sparkling, fizzy, 
flashy, noisy, smoky display of fireworks. 

An excellent sermon was preached in the English church 
the same afternoon by a clergyman from Bath, to a congre- 
gation more attentive than overflowing, seven persons only 
being present — ourselves and the pew-opener included. 

Pans exhibition was at the height of popularity, and 
hotel- keepers at the height of their charges, when we 
reached the fair city, and drove to our lodgings near the 
Arc de Triomphe. 

The affiches of English spoken — ''English chemist," 
"English grocer," English this and that — ^had increased in 
size and quantity since our last visit, and we began to 
think that, prejudiced to foreigners as the Erench are, 
English goods and everything English were as popular with 
Parisians, at last, as everything Parisian formerly was in 
England, where a Erench bonnet would realise double that 
of an English one of a better quality, and anything 
foreign was gulped down at any extravagant price. Rail- 
ways and telegraphs, however, nave universalized fashion, 
as they are gradually doing laws, customs, and language. 
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People are wiser now, and know, as our experience has 
shown us, that there is not a hetter or so cheap a market 
in Europe as London; and foreigners know this better 
than ourselves. This love of things foreign has not yet 
quite died out ; it still clings to the musical profession, 
and a piece of music composed by an Englishman must 
have a G-erman name given to it to become popular, or an 
English singer must Italianise his name if ne wishes it to 
go down. We are surprised that Mr. Sims Beeves did not 
come out at first as "Simeo Revo," because we can re- 
member listening to him singing night after night in ar 
provincial theatre, in the " Trovatore," " Lucia de Lammer- 
moor," and many other operas, to £20 and £30 houses ; 
and he has never sang better since when he has received as 
much as £20 or £30 for one song. 

" "What a lot of common English there are about ! " said 
an Englishman to another, both evidently resident in 
Paris. 

This remark might have been induced by seeing the 
" £5 there and back " personally-conducted processions of 
wondering British ; or they might have heard the English- 
man enquire, when he paw tbe Lidian collection and pre- 
sents, if they were **our Halbert Eddard's K'lection." 
There were, no doubt, a great many of the middle and 
working class of English in Paris at the time, and a greater 
number of the same class of provincial Prench, and both 
behaved equally well ; although, about the same time, a 
correspondent of a leading London journal decried the 
hustling and jostling proclivities of his own countrymen. 
This is just like some Englishmen, who when they go 
abroad seem to leave their patriotism at home. How dif- 
ferent to Prench and Germans in England, by whom " Our 
dear Prance " and the ** Patherland " — each dear and ever 
sacred -are never decried. 

The Boulevards and Avenue de T Opera were crowded 
every night with people who saw the electric light for the 
first time; people who saw the gas lights overcome and 
virtually extinguished in the brilliant light of JablakofPs 
globes, and who carried back such brilliant reports to 
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London, that dismal doubts began to drive tbe holders of 
gas shares into panic, and thence into a belief that Luna 
had arrived near her apogee, and had better shut up as of 
no iurther use whatsoever. Some people began to think 
that, in a brief time, even the sun himself will be put out 
of countenance as well as out of gear, and be of no earthlj 
use except as a chaufferette ; so sudden was the apparition 
of the bright spectre, and so much farther in advance of 
gas ; remembering, ti3o, that the step from the old dingy 
oil lamps to trim and bright gaa lamps was but one step, 
whilst here were hundreds in one bound. 

The avenue of the Champs Elysees was filled with car- 
riages and cabs rolling up and down, which viewed at night, 
with their lamps all lighted, from the Arc de VEtoile, had 
the appearance of a torchlight procession graduating down 
the long line of the Champa Elysees, English people 
bought their " Telegraphs '* and " Standards " at the 
kiosks^ and strolling on to the Arc sat under the brilliant 
electric lights to read the home news. 

Whilst, however, the most modem and attractive appli- 
cation of science to lighting, sheds its brilliance upon some 
of the main avenues to the delight of gay throngs, the 
modern applications of the science of drainage, in accord- 
ance with English notions of propriety, were painfully 
neglected, and apparent to the sensitive olfactories of all 
those who turned out of the Champs Ely sees into any of the 
connecting streets, where the gaslight shed its dun rays 
upon the dark-grey fluid coursing along the gutters with 
obnoxious breath, and exhausters were engaged in perform- 
ing their filthy work. Li the street where we lodged six were 
drawn up before our door, and a leather hose was trailing 
through the ground floor to the back yard. Every morning 
the streets were swept, but the blue stains of what passed 
over them a few hours before remained to be seen and 
scented — a stain certainly upon the escutcheon of an en- 
lightened people, 80 dazed wiHi brilliance that the filth 
under their very eyes, and polluting tlie air in their houses, 
was disre^garded. For omielves, we cm say that we slept 
upon tiie verge ci % sewer, and inhaled its gaa ereiy night 
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of our stay of some months — in a fashionable quarter too, 
close to the Champs Elysees, in a large house, occupied by 
at least a hundred human beings every night, during which 
time we can positively affirm that not one case of serious 
illness occurred. What will the doctors say to that ? Our 
experience of supposed insanatory appliances is opposed to 
their theories. 

Leaving Paris to its splendour and prosperity, and to the 
care and consideration of its aediles, which we cannot com- 
pare to those of ancient Home, or our English Board of 
Health, wo proceed to the opposite shores, not without 
noting, however, one more factor in the cost of foreign 
travel. We paid forty francs for our luggage to London 
in excess of the fares ; whilst for the same distance on the 
other side of London we paid — nothing! Moral — The 
smaller the quantity of luggage one can travel with, tho 
smaller the expense, as every pound is charged ; but hand- 
luggage escapes, and two light twenty-four-inch Gladstone 
bags can be carried, and the trouble, cost, and annoy- 
ance of booking spared — not to mention the fees to 
porters. 

" Charing Cross ! Charing Cross ! '* Once more, ladies and 
gentlemen, we are in our own favoured land, and upon our 
own favourite platform. 

Yes, yes, I hear you murmur at the climate; but re- 
member, you have returned to English comforts, which you 
will now value the more. 

Adieu ! Go home to an appetising and well-cooked 
English dinner ; to your cheerful firesides ; to the sweet 
air of your dwellings ; to the luxury of your own English 
beds. I am sorry to part from you. I hope you have en- 
joyed the trip ; and if you have not added anything to your 
stock of knowledge, peradventure, you have been amused, 
which is all I promised when we started, and all I have 
attempted. Adieu ! 

" Now, Annie, thou hast been tolerably reticent of late, 
and I will restore unto thee thy purse, albeit, alas ! it is 
so nearly empty ; there is no fear of thy indulging in any 
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London, that dismal doubts began to drive the holders of 
gas shares into panic, and thence into a belief that Luna 
had arrived near her apogee, and had better shut up as of 
no further use whatsoever. Some people began to think 
that, in a brief time, even the sun himself will be put out 
of countenance as well as out of gear, and be of no earthly 
use except as a chaufferette ; so sudden was the apparition 
of the bright spectre, and so much farther in advance of 
gas ; remembering, too, that the step from the old dingy- 
oil lamps to trim and bright gas lamps was but one step, 
whilst here were hundreds in one bound. 

The avenue of the Champs Elysees was filled with car- 
riages and cabs rolling up and down, which viewed at night, 
with their lamps all lighted, from the Arc de VEtoile, had 
the appearance of a torchlight procession graduating down 
the long line of the Champs Elysees, English people 
bought their " Telegraphs '* and *' Standards " at the 
kiosks^ and strolling on to the Arc sat under the brilliant 
electric lights to read the home news. 

Whilst, however, the most modern and attractive appli- 
cation of science to lighting, sheds its brilliance upon some 
of the main avenues to the delight of gay throngs, the 
modern applications of the science of drainage, in accord- 
ance with English notions of propriety, were painfully 
neglected, and apparent to the sensitive olfactories of all 
those who turned out of the Champs Elysees into any of the 
connecting streets, where the gaslight shed its dim rays 
upon the dark-grey fluid coursing along the gutters with 
obnoxious breath, and exhausters were engaged in perform- 
ing their filthy work. In the street where we lodged six were 
drawn up before our door, and a leather hose was trailing 
through the ground floor to the back yard. Every morning 
the streets were swept, but the blue stains of what passed 
over them a few hours before remained to be seen and 
scented — a stain certainly upon the escutcheon of an en- 
lightened people, so dazed with brilliance that the filth 
under their very eyes, and polluting the air in their houses, 
was disregarded. Eor ourselves, we can say that we slept 
upon the verge of a sewer, and inhaled its gas every night 
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of our stay of some months — in a fashionable quarter too, 
close to the Champs Elysees, in a large house, occupied by 
at least a hundred human beings every night, during which 
time we can positively affirm that not one case of serious 
illness occurred. What will the doctors say to that ? Our 
experience of supposed insanatory appliances is opposed to 
their theories. 

Leaving Paris to its splendour and prosperity, and to the 
care and consideration of its aediles, which we cannot com- 
pare to those of ancient Eome, or our English Board of 
Health, we proceed to the opposite shores, not without 
noting, however, one more factor in the cost of foreign 
travel. We paid forty francs for our luggage to London 
in excess of the fares ; whilst for the same distance on the 
other side of London we paid — nothing! Moral — ^The 
smaller the quantity of luggage one can travel with, the 
smaller the expense, as every pound is charged ; but hand- 
luggage escapes, and two light twenty -four-inch Gladstone 
bags can be carried, and the trouble, cost, and annoy- 
ance of booking spared — not to mention the fees to 
porters. 

" Charing Cross ! Charing Cross ! '* Once more, ladies and 
gentlemen, we are in our own favoured land, and upon our 
own favourite platform. 

Yes, yes, I hear you murmur at the climate; but re- 
member, you have returned to English comforts, which you 
will now value the more. 

Adieu! Go home to an appetising and well-cooked 
English dinner ; to your cheerful firesides ; to the sweet 
air of your dwellings ; to the luxury of your own English 
beds. I am sorry to part from you. I hope you have en- 
joyed the trip ; and it you have not added anything to your 
stock of knowledge, peradventure, you have been amused, 
which is all I promised when we started, and all I have 
attempted. Adieu ! 

" Now, Annie, thou hast been tolerably reticent of late, 
and I will restore unto thee thy purse, albeit, alas ! it is 
so nearly empty; there is no fear of thy indulging in any 
extravagance." 
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" Don't talk like that, Jack ; do lot us go to the hotel, 
for I am so hungry, and so tired." 

"Then go thy way across the platform — there's the 
hotel door. Order what pleases thee best to satisfy thy 
hunger, and select a bed room wherein to enjoy an English 
bed. 1 will look after the luggage, and soon follow thee. 
Go ! " 

And she went. 

Almost the same moment an elderly, bearded, and 
moustached genthiman brushed past in a ver7 fussy hurry. 

" Q-uard," said he. 

"Yes, sir.'' 

" Is this the train for Reigate ? " 

" Reigate ! yes, sir. Which class, sir? Pirst class ? " 

" First class ! " said the old man, with a look of astonish- 
ment. *' First class ; no, third. Did you ever hear of a 
retired colonel travelling first class? We leave that class 
for retired tradesmen and retired guards." 

" Do you ? " answered the guard. " And suppose we 
guards never retire till we get smashed up ? " 
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